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ABSTRACT 



Part I of the Significant Bilingual Instructional Features 
(SBIF) Study identified and described a broad range of character- 
istics of instruction in successful bilingual settings. Part II 
of the SBIF study was intended to verify the findings from Part I. 
This document focuses on one of the verification act i vi ties--the 
study of instructional stability. 

Quantitative and qualitative data on six aspects of instruc- 
tion—instructional organization, time allocation, active teach- 
ing, use of language and culture, curriculum intent, and sense 
of eff icacy--were collected during two consecutive years for a 
sample of 10 bilingual teachers. Oata were compared across years 
in order to determine stability/instability for selected aspects 
of instruction. Two levels of data analyses were carried out. 
The first level was teacher-specific and resulted in a case study 
for each of the 10 instructors. The second level involved cross- 
case analyses, from which a number of general trends emerged. 
The results are summarized below. 

0 Of the six aspects of instruction studied, teachers 
were least consistent in their organization of learn- 
ing activities. Among the factors external to the 
classroom, but linked to inconsistency across years, 
were changes in district policy on testing of stu- 
dents, and changes in teaching assignment. 

0 A trend toward more instruction in reading/language 
arts was evident during Part II of the study. 

0 An increas^a in the teachers* use of English language 
materials v/as detected during the second year of the 
study. Conversely, a marked decline in the use of 
LI materials was also noted for the same year. 

0 For most teachers, higher observer ratings for 
active teaching behaviors were recorded during 
Part II of the study. 

0 A trend toward more use of English and less use of 
LI on the part of teachers was evident from the data. 

0 A fairly stable pattern of teachers' language alter- 
nation behavior was noted. On the average, instructors 
changed language 84 times per day during Part I, and 
89 times per day in the following year. 

0 Instructors tended to stress language alternation for 
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instructional development purposes as they increased 
their oral use of English, allocated more instructional 
time to reading/language arts, and became more clearly 
focused on academic matters. Additionally, those in- 
structors who declined in observer ratings of classroom 
management, exhibited an increase of language changes for 
behavioral feedback purposes. 

In general, there was stability in terms of instructors' 
curriculum intent and sense of efficacy. 
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PREFACE 



In October of 1980, the National Institute of Education (NIE) 
provided funding for the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development (FWLERD) to form, in conjunction with eight other na- 
tionally prominent educational institutions and agencies, a consortium 
for the descriptive study of Significant Bilingual Instructional 
Features (SBIF). This is a three-year, multi faceted study of signif- 
icant bilingual instructional practices and elements in bilingual in- 
structional settings, and as such, it is part of the proposed work 
scope of the Part C Coordinating Committee on Bilingual Education Re- 
search (U.S. Department of Education). The intent is to provide im- 
portant information that will increase understanding of bilingual in- 
struction, and subsequently increase opportunities for students with 
limited or no proficiency in English to participate fully and success- 
fully in the educational process. 

The study was designed in two parts. Part I identified and de- 
scribed those features of bilingual instruction considered to be sig- 
nificant in terms of their consequences for limited English proficient 
(LEP) students. In Part II, these findings were verified in four 
major studies. 

Part I of the study took place during the 1980-81 school year, 
and Part II occurred in 1981-82. Data analys.is for Part I was accom- 
plished by October of 1981. Part II data are undergoing analysis, 
and reporting will be completed by S<iptember of 1983, at which 
time the project terminates. 



Overall Strategy of the Study 



The SBIF descriptive study is one of several research activities 
guided by the Part C Research Agenda for Bilingual Education, in direct 
response to a Congressional mandate issued in 1978. In search of data 
to inform its consideration for renewal of support for bilingual educa- 
tion. Congress directed the Secretary of Education to "develop a na- 
tional research program for bilingual education." In turn, the direc- 
tors of the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs 
(OBEMLA) and the National Institute of Education (NIE) were instructed 
to coordinate a program of research to respond to Congress' questions. 

Results from this study, along with those from other specially 
commissioned studies, are expected to provide Congress with informa- 
tion regarding instructional features that provide successful access 
to learning for LEP students, as well as the long-range consequences 
of these features. Furthermore, along with results from other studies 
conducted under the aegis of the Part C Research Agenda, findings 
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fron< the SBIF study are expected to inform practice, thus resulting 
in their inclusion in instructional programs for LEP students. 



Consortium Formed to Conduct the Study 

The study was conducted by a consortium of nine educational in- 
stitutions and agencies, collaborating with school districts that 
serve ethnol inguistically diverse student populations. Consortium 
members, participating school districts, and targeted ethnol inguistic 
populations included in both parts of the study were: 

0 ARC Associates, Inc., in collaboration with the Oakland 
and San Francisco school districts, California, focusing 
on students whose home language is one of the Chinese 
languages--Sau-Lim Tsang, principal investigator. 

0 Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Devel- 
opment, in collaboration with the San Francisco Unified 
School District, California, focusing on multilingual 
classrooms with students representing many home languages— 
Joaquin Armendariz, principal investigator. 

0 Florida State University, in collaboration with the Dade 
County Public Schools in Miami, Florida, focusing on 
Cuban and Cuban-American students whose home language is 
Spanish — Roger Kaufman, principal investigator. 

0 Hunter College of the City University of New York, in 
collaboration with Community School District 4, New York 
City, focusing on Puerto Rican students whose home lan- 
guage is Spanish--Jose A. Vazquez-Faria, principal investi- 
gator. 

0 Navajo Nation Division of Education in collaboration with 
schools serving the Navajo Nation in northeastern Arizona- 
Gail Goodman, principal investigator. 

0 Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, in colla- 
boration with El Paso Public Schools, El Paso, Texas, 
focusing on Mexican and Mexican-American students whose 
home language is Spanish--Domingo Dominguez, principal 
investigator. 

Consortium members and school districts participating in Part 
II only of the study were: 

0 CEMREL, Inc., in collaboration with the Chicago Public 
Schools, Illinois, focusing on classrooms in which the 
home language or mr-"!y students is Spanish^-Harriet Doss- 
Willis, principal investigator. 

0 Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, in collabora- 
tion with the Salem, Oregon, public schools, focusing 
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on students whose home language is either Vietnamese 
or Spanish--Al fredo Aragon, principal investigator. 

0 University of Hawaii, in collaboration with the Hawaii 
Department of Education, focusing on Filipino students 
whose home language is II okano--Morris Lai, principal 
investigator. 



Description of the Study 



As stated earlier, the study was designed in two phases. 
Part I identified and described features of bilingual instruction 
considered to be significant in terms of their consequences for 
students of limited English proficiency. This part of the study 
involved 232 target students in 58 classrooms at six nationally 
representative sites. Part II of the study focused on verification 
of the features and consequences identified during Part I. This 
second phase of the study included 356 target students in 89 
classrooms at eight sites. Poth parts of the study are described 
below. 



Pa rt I of the Study 

Although it was not required by the RFP, schools and classrooms 
identified as successful bilingual instructional settings served as 
the focus of the study. In its proposal, the consortium argued that 
significant bilingual instructional features are more likely to be 
found in such settings. Thus, the 58 classrooms in the Part I sample 
were nominated by constituents at their respective sites to be among 
the mo^t successful bilingual instructional settings in the partici- 
pating school districts. 

In its first year, the study addressed research questions related 
to six sets of research constructs. These appear in Table i, alon^ 
with questions addressed and data sources tapped for information. 

While the majority of data sources for the study were contained 
within the classrooms, two additional sources of infonnation were also 
considered important. Both w^re located outside the immediate vicinity 
of the classroom, although they impinge upon and influence both in- 
structional activites and their eventual impact or consequences for 
students of limited English proficiency. These are (a) what consti- 
tuents of bilingual education--e.g., parents, teachers, students, ad- 
ministrators--consider indicators of success in bilingual instruction 
and what these mean for LEPs; and (b) what constitutes the macro-level 
context variables that further define and describe the school, district, 
and community in which the bilingual instructional settings in the 
study ere located. 
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Table i 

Constructs, Research Questions, and Data Sources for Part I of the Study 



COhS'auCTS 


RESEARCH OueSTIONS D*TA uf^^i.^fCf^ 


successful 
Dilingu«l 
instructional 
settings 


mil Teitures/cnieni co vinous experts «mong bllingul' fOuC«- 
tion constituent groups use in Oftennihihg thit i biHnguil in- 
structional setting (school «nd c'.ssroom] is successful? 

Constituent groups $rf tilmguil eoucition progr«n directors, 
principals. te«cners, parents, etc. 

Are success moicjtors slwiUr or different bised on client 
groups, ethnolingui Stic composition of 1 inguige minority stu- 
dent population, sue, level of tducition (elememiry/scnool , 
junior high school, senior hign school), $no school dissroom' 


Open ended interviews witn represe''- 
tatives of various client groups at 
each of six proposed Part I sites. 

Bilingua^ education classroom evi- 
dencing success criteria 


I'iCrO' level 
conteit 6$t$ 


Hhjt IS the school, community, bllingui^ education progr#n, 
«nd fjffily context i^ithin i#hich eich of the Simple cUssrooms 
Is nested' wnji, if jny, simil inties/differences m the 
Mcro'leve* context exists jcross sites $f^o classrooms? 


Open-endec interviews wun scnoo' 
principals, parents, others, at the 
classroom site. 

Review of availa&le oocu-^ents a*c 
prograrr plans. 

Informal Observatiors m c&^^^rMj. 

Project director anc data coUectc 
knowledge of co*^w'"ity 


sirycture 
tfte cUssroor 


(ror eac»> activity sf^^cture oimension; wnat fon«s are uti- 
lized in classrooms in Dliingual SCnoolmg settings' 

Do differences on one dimension, e,g. , language of instruc- 
tion, interact with/appear to De related to differences m 
other dimensions, e.g^, student choice' 


Narrative aescriptiors iasec o*- i'>- 
dass observations. 

General descriptive data obtamec 
during in-class Observation. 


£' ro^«:>o' 
of 'me 


ho*» is time a iocatec m exemplary bilingual scnoo in9 set- 
tings t>y content area, language of instruction, student lan- 
guage characterist ICS ••esojrces . anc category of tea:»"'ing- 
learning activity" 

Does aliocatior o^ time oiffer acco'*ding tc ccn^igu'^aticn 
'^a:''c- corte>t left's'' 


I"-ClaSS CtServdtiors uSing StOf 
watcn anc cocmg sheet. 


•'ei'^a: 'es 


•»*'':'•., 1' ary , active teac'r.; De'^aoors cc teac^t's i" Suc- 
cessful Di'ing^a' scioc/i^c sett'^gs use -he* tea:**'*-; ''«ac- 
mc a*"C ''.at>'' 


Actue teac'-rg ocsc-^at ^o*- 
i^Sfjr.erts, 


ex^ecidfcj'S rc teece-s d* se'vcs *ia^f 
tanc^age *'T'orny StuGe*"ts anc stjoe-ts ssea/tne ne^ont; 
la'^^^a^e 

wrat. 1 ' a*^/. siri l ar;ti es 'deferences i*- ex::e::atio'S occ-" 
acoss tea:*'e'*s Dasec un teacne** s ncfie* tcs^e, year's o^ 
tfac'-c a Dil^ng^al eoucat^or prog^-a-. pro'ess^onal oe-e'- 
op^^'.t re'atec to msfjctior o* ..anguaoe ^moru^ Stuoe^ts' 

What sense of efficacy is expressec by teachers' Does effica- 
cy appear to oe relatec to teacne^'s notner tongue, etc.? 
(see aoove^ 

In teacne'' S Opmien, irhat IS inter.l of instruction' Is in- 
tent Si'Tilar/eifferent depenomg upon student language, age ,^ 
Subject area' 


3».''*'ic-/ 1 "te'"* ".e»»s - 




What patterns of interaction, in general, occu^ between teach- 
ers and students in bilingual schooling settings? 

What i«rk act vity and institutional dera'^os are imposes by 
teachers m the classroom? Are these related to student's 
ethnolinguistu background, teacher's intent, sense of effi- 
cacy, expectations for students? 

M)at relationships exist, if any bett^een teacher intent and 
what the teacher does during instruction' 


Narrative oescnptior of 
teacher behavior. 


St joeni 
variiDies 


What IS the language proficiency m ii ano of the Language 
Minority Students ih each classroom, based on teacher ratings 
and other data sources' 


Teacher ratings 0^ laf'g-age s'o- 
ficiehcy . other $]rt$sy avaiUr'e 
proficiency data. 




What is the Acadenic Learning Time of Language Minority Stc- 

uvnL> in piiin^u#i innruLLionfli iVLLingi, oy CiaSSrQQm, Site, 

•hd across sue? 


Acade<".ic Learning Tir^ data. 

Descriptive narratives of stuoe-t 
participation in the dassroor. 




What social cognitive understandings do Language minority Stu- 
dfhts express regarding instructional dvnahds, teacher author- 
ity, distributive justice in application of classroom re- 
sources and specific work activity demands'' 


Social cognitive understanding 
Interviews. 




How do Language Minority Stuoents participate m classroom in. 
structional activities? Is one style of participation more 
productive for some students than others? 

What, If ahjr, relationships exist between the Language Minority 
Student's proficiency, ALT, participation style(s}, and/or 
social cognitive understandings' 


Narrative description of student 
behavior in the classroom. 

Participation style analysis. 
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From January through June of the 1980-81 school year, classroom 
data for Part I of the study were collected. There were two levels 
of data collection activites. The first (Level 1) involved the 
collection of several kinds of data from the sample classrooms at 
each of the consortium sites. At the second (Level 2), one or two 
classrooms were studied intensively at each site in order to produce 
an ecoloaical case study for each. 

Level 1 data collection . For the 58 classrooms of the study 
sample, four sets of constructs were included in the Level 1 data 
collection. These were: (a) organizational structure of the class- 
room in terms of language of instruction, content (subject), work 
group size and composition, degree and nature of cooperation/collabo- 
ration among students, student choice options, nature and mode of 
teacher's evaluation of student work, and interdependency of these 
factors for work completion; (b) allocation of time by content, by 
language of instruction (LI or L2) and by who is instructing (teacher 
or other adult), to use of instructional materials in LI and L2, to 
LEP students and to others, and among different i:istructional activi- 
ties; (c) teacher variables in terms or active teaching, teachers' 
expectations and sense of efficacy; and (d) student variables in 
terms of language proficiency, participation in classroom learning 
activities, academic achievement with emphasis on academic learning 
time for reading/language arts and mathematics instruction, and 
social cognitive understanding of students. 

Level 2 data collection . The second level of the Part I study 
resulted in nine intensive, ecological case studies of bilingual 
instruction. These case studies were designed to obtain richer, more 
detailed information for nine of the classrooms included in the first 
level of data collection for Part I. The nine classrooms included 
two kindergarten classes, one first grade class, one combination 
grades one-two class, one second grade class, one combination grades 
two-three class, one combination grades three-four-five class, and 
two fifth grade classes. 

Data were collected in the following sequence: (a) a teacher 
interview was conducted to determine instructional goals and how the 
classroom operates as an instructional-social system, as well aS to 
describe a student who functions successfully in this system; (b) 
then, for each of three or four instructional events , (1) an inter- 
view was conducted with the teacher to determine the intent of in- 
struction for that event; (2) observation of instruction followed, 
focusing concurrently on the teacher and on the four target students; 
(3) a debriefing interview was conducted with the teacher, to learn 
if instruction had proceeded as intended and if, in his/her opinion, 
target students had "learned" what was intended; and (4) debriefing 
Interviews vere conducted with target students to determine what 
they believed they were being asked to do, if they felt they had been 
successful at completing tasks and how they kn^w this, and their 
social cognitive understandings of how the classroom instructional- 
social system operates. 

Table ii provides a list of documents and reports emerging from 
Fart I of the SBIF study. 

O ix . .J 
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Table ii 

Research Documents and Reports for SB!F Study: Part I 

Documont/Report Number Title 

SBIF-80-Da Description of the Study 

SBIF-80-D*2 Research Design: Part I of the SBIF Study 

SBIF-80-D.L1 Overview of the SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-D.L1 Review of the Literature for a DescriptivJ? 

Study of Significant Bilingual Instruc- 
tional Features 

SBIF-81-D.3 Sample Description and Data Gathering 

Schedules: Part I of the SBIF Study 

SBir-81-R*4 Preliminary Analysis of Part I of the 

SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-D.6 Criteria to Select Instructional Features 

and Consequences for Limited English 
Language Proficient Students for 
Part II of the SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-D.7 Research Design: Part !I of the SBIF 

Study 

SBIF-Bl-D.T. 1 Accommodation of the Seminar of Scholars' 

Recommendations for the Part II Research 
Desian 

SBIF-81-R.7 Executive Summary of Part I of the SBIF 

Study 

SBIF-81-R.6-I Volume I: Introduction and Overview of 

Part I of the Study 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Volume II: Success Indicators and Conse- 

R.6-II quences for Limited English Language 

Proficient Students in the SBF Study 



SBIF-81-R.2/ Volume III.l 

R.6-II Ll Perspectives 



Bil ingual Instructional 
Organization of Bilingual 
Instruction in the Classrooms of the SBIF 



Study 

SBIF-81-R.3/ Volume III. 2: Bilingual Instructional 

R.6-III.2 Perspectives: Allocation of Time in the 

Classrooms of the SBIF Study 

ll 



Table ii (continued) 
Research Documents and Reports for SB IF Study: Part I 

Document/Report Number Title 
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SBIF-81-R.6-IV Volume IV: Teaching in Successful Bilingual 

Instructional Settings 

SBIF-81-R.6-V Volume V: Consequences for Students in 

Successful Bilingual Instructional 
Settings 

Appendix A.l: Macro-level Context Report: 
R.6-I-A.1 Site 01 

^^^■"-Sl- Appendix A.2: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.2 Site 02 

^^^■"-^1- Appendix A. 3: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.3 Site 03 

^^^■"-^1- Appendix A.4: Macro-leve Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.4 Site 04 

^^^•"-^1- Appendix A. 5: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.5 Site 05 

^^^■"-^l- Appendix A.6: Macro-level Context Report: 

R.6-I-A.6 Site 06 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.l: An Ecological Case Study of 

R.6-VI-B.1 Bilingual Instruction (English/Spanish) in 

Kindergarten: Site 01 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.2: An Ecological Case Study of 

R.6-VI-B.2 Bilingual Instruction (English/Spanish) in 

Combined Grades 1 & 2: Site 01 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.3: An Ecological Case Study of 

R.6-VI-B.3 Bilingual Instruction (English/Spanish) in 

Combined Grades 2 & 3: Site 02 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.4: An Ecological Case Study 

R.6-VI ■B.4 of Bilingual Instruction (English/Span- 

ish) Grade 2: Site 03 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.5: An Ecological Case Study 

R.6-VI-B.5 of Bilingual Instruction (Engl ish/Navajo) 

in Grade 1: Site 04 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.6: An Ecological Case Study 

R.6-VI-B,6 of Bilingual Instruction (English/ 

Cantonese) in Grade 5: Site 05 

xi 12 



Table ii (continued) 

Research Documents and Reports for SBIF Study: Part I 

Document/Report Number Title 

SBIF-^l-R.V Appendix B.7: An Ecological Case Study 

R.6-VI-B.7 of Bilingual Instruction (Entjlish/ 

Cantonese) in Grade 5: Sit3 J5 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.8: An Ecolc^jical Case Study 

R.6-VI-B.8 of Bilingual Instruction (English/Span- 

ish) in Grade 1: Site 06 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.9: An Ecological Case Study 

R.6-VNB.9 of Bilingual Instruction (English/Span- 

ish) in Combined Grades 3, 4, & 5: 
Site 06 

SBIF-81-R.6-C Training Manual for Data Collection: 

SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-R.8 State-of-^:he-Project Report: SBIF Study 



Part II of the Study 

Info.-mation from Part I data analysis provided tlie basis for Part 
II of the study. Part II has been carried out during the second and 
third years of funding (1981-82 and 1982-83 school years). It is in- 
tended to verify the findings from Part I. The verification activities 
include: 

0 Verification of aspects of instruction identified in the 
Part I study classrooms in other ethnol inguistic bilingual 
instructional settings. To accomplish this, inquiry was 
focused on new classrooms added to the sample at thrc" con- 
sortium sites (CEMREL, University of Hawaii, and Northwest 
Regional Edi»cational Laboratory) as well as new classrooms 
at Part I sites (Study I-A/B). 

0 Stability of the instructional system and process across 
two academic years. To accomplish this, ten teachers from 
the Part I classrooms observed during the 1980-81 school 
year were studied with a new group of students in Part II 
during the 1981-82 school year (Study II-A). Stability in 
terms of LEP students' participation in bilingual instruction 
was also studied. In doing so, 86 students observed in Part I 
were followed into their new classrooms in the 1981-82 school 
year (Study II-B). 

0 Ut i 1 i ty from both research and program improvement perspectives. 
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To accomplish this, teachers from four of the Part I study 
classrooms were asked to select, from among th»; variety of 
significant bilingual instructional features identified in 
Part I, those they considered most useful in instructing 
LEP students (Study III). 

0 Compatibil ity of Part I findings with those of related re- 
search-- e.g. , research on teaching per se, bilingual educa- 
tion research, successful schools research, research in 
related academic disciplines, and other research sponsored by 
the Part C Coordinating Committee. To accomplish this. Part 
I findings were addressed by recognized researchers in the 
above areas. They prepared analytical papers comparing their 
data with Part I findings, these were the focus of a national 
working meeting held in February 1983 (Study IV). 

Table iii presents the list of reports associated with Part II 
of thj SBIF study. 



Table iii 



Research Documents and Reports for SBIF Study: Part II 



Document/Report Number 



Title 



SBIF-83-R.il 



Site and Sample Descriptions SBIF Study: 
Part II 



SBIF-83-R.12 



Verification of Bilingual Instructional 
Features 



SBIF-83-R.13 



Stability of Instructional System and 
Process for a Sample of Ten Bilingual 
Teachers in the SBIF Study 



SBIF-83-R.13. 1 



Stability of Instructional System and 
Process for a Sample of Eighty-Five 
Students in the SBIF Study 



SBIF-83-R. 15/16 



Utility of the SBIF Features for the In- 
struction of LEP Students 



SBIF-83-R.9/10 



Compatibility of the SBIF Features with 
Other Research on Instruction for LEP 
Students 



SBIF-83-R.14 



Executive Summary: Part II of the SBIF 
Study 




The current volume (SBIF-83-R. 13) addresses issues of instruc- 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



This report contains descriptive data on the stability of the in- 
structional system and process observed in the classrooms of ten bilin- 
gual teachers who participated in the SBIF study during the 1980-81 and 
1981-82 school years. The instructional system is examined from two 
perspectives— organizational structure of bilingual classrooms and al- 
locat.jn of time to b^'^ingual instruction. The instructional process 
has been studied for four key facets of teachings-active teaching, 
mediators of bilingual instruction, teacher's instructional intent, 
and his or her sense of efficacy. Data from Part I and Part II are 
compared for each teacher, and stability and/or change in system and 
process are described. 

The introductory chapter contains three major sections. The first 
is devoted to a description of research constructs central to this study; 
it identifies research questions relevant for each. The second section 
focuses on the situational ly grounded approach incorporated in this 
study of instructional stability. The last sect^'on describes the or- 
ganization of this report. 



Aspects of Instruction 



The literature on teaching and instruction demonstrates that teach- 
ers make a difference in student learning (Good, 1979; Rosenshine, 1979; 
Brophy, 1979). The way teachers organize instruction, allocate and use 
classroom time, present academic materials to students, as well as the 
kinds of expectations they hold for students and for themselves as pro- 
fessionals responsible for the teaching process, are among important 
aspects of instruction shown in recent research to be related to stu- 
dents' learning gains. These aspects of instruction are at the core 
of this study of teacher stability, and comprise the teaching system 
and process of bilingual classrooms described in the report. An over- 
view of each facet follows. 



Perspectives on Bilingual Instruction 



The organizational structure of bilingual classrooms and the allo- 
cation of time to bilingual instruction serve as two perspectives from 
which to view the instructional system in dual language settings. Each 
is described below. 
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Organizational structure of bilingual classrooms . The teaching- 
lea rnTngprocesTTO with approxi- 
mately 30 students, the teacher, and possibly a teacher's aide is mere 
complex to describe than simple application of the principles of dyadic 
learning psychology will allow. Classrooms are social systems requiring 
organization of action for the accomplishment of academic tasks. Thus, 
in analyzing classroom instruction, attention to the social as well as 
the psychological behavior of individuals is required, 

Bossert (1978) suggests that the ways In which classrooms are 
structured to achieve some semblance of order and to facilitate the 
accomplishment of academic tasks Influence achievement. This view is 
expressed in the following statement: 



What students are exposed to should affect what they 
learn. Yet the structure and methods used to transmit 
the content of curriculum and to facilitate the develop- 
ment of required skills are also Important determinants 
of learning (Bossert, 1978:13), 



The organizational structure of classrooms is particularly impor- 
tant in bilingual settings, since the diverse linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds of participants in bilingual instruction require an aware- 
ness of and a sensitivity to culturally based differences in the organ- 
isation of interaction, '^''ishes between the manner in which interac- 
tion is typically organiirna in the students' home culture and the way 
in which instruction is structured in schools can limit student parti- 
cipation in classroom activities and ultimately lead to low academic 
attainment (Eripkson & Mohatt, 1982; Heath, 1982; Philips, 1972). 

Classroom interaction does not always take the form of a single 
encounter Involving the class as a whole, Occasionallyi s ;adents are 
grouped into several situations for focused Interaction, and at times, 
they have a choice as to which activity and/or *»hich group to join. 
More frequently, however, students are assigned by the teacher to a 
given instructional group on the basis of student characteristics, such 
as academic skills, grade level, and. In bilingual classrooms^ language 
proficiency. In other instances, students are provided with an assign- 
ment and are expected to complete it Independently » at their own desks. 
Each of these organizational arrangements or activity structures places 
different social demands on students insofar as classroom participation 
Is concerned. Within such a frame of reference, the notion of activity 
structures provides important insight Into the study of classroom or- 
ganization in which the cultural and linguistic diversity of bilingual 
instructional settings has been taken into consideration, 

A modified version of the activity structures cc-^struct developed 
by Bossert (1979) was incorporated into the SBIF study, and a thorough 
discussion of this construct appears in the report entitled Bilingual 
Instructional Perspectives: Organization of Bilingual Instruction in 
the Classrooms of the SBIF Study (SBIF-81-R.2/R.6-III.1, November 
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For purposes of this report, the activity structure is considered 
to consist of four structural components. These are described below: 



1) Extent of Grouping . This component explores the number 
of groups in operation in a classroom. To what extent 
are students instructed as members of a single group, 
or while in two or more groups? 

2) Composition of Groups . This component assesses the type 
of group membership. Such factors as "U.io gets to work 
with whom, and for what reasons?" are ^ ^-^rtant, partic- 
ularly in understanding the effect of parxicipaion of 
LEP students on the basis of language proficiency, aca- 
demic skills, grade level, and student choice. 

3) Task Assignment . This component examines procedures 
used by the teacher in assigning tasks. Included among 
the types of task assignments are these: (a) most stu- 
dents work with the teacher; (b) most students pursue 
the same task independently (seatwork); (c) each in- 
structional group works at a different task; and (d) 
each student works at an individualized task. 

4) Number of Adult Instructors Present . This component 
describes the extent to which the teacher is the sole 
instructor in the classroom, or whether he or she is 
assisted by one or more instructing adults. 

Five questions guided the analysis of data on activity structures 
for each year (Part I and Part II): 

1) Does grouping of students occur? 

2) If so, what criteria are used in forming groups? 

3) What type(s) of task assignment is/are in operation? 

4) How many adult instructors take part in the teaching 
situation? 

5) What are the most frequently occurring substructures 
or unique combinations of variables for the four 
structural components? 

Additionally, the following quest-ion directed the comparative analysis 
of data across the two years of the study: Given a new group of stu- 
de nts for Part II of the study, do teachers who were observed in Part 
I organize instruction in a similar or different manner ? 
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AHocatton of time for btlirigual tr struction , A critical variable 
in classroom learning and teaching is time, Wiey and Harnischfeger 
(1974) found that student achievement was related to length of the 
school day and the absentee rate, A positive relattonshtp between 
instructional time and learning outcomes in specific subject areas 
has been reported by McDonald (1975), Hess & Takanishi 0974), Stallings 
& Kaskowitz (1974), and Carroll & Spearett (1967), It follows, then, 
that data on the amount of time available for instruction and Its 
distribution by content areas provide important insight into the study 
of teaching and learning in classrooms. 

One additional concern regarding the allocation of time emerges 
in bilingual classroom settings, and that is the distribution of time 
by language of instruction. While examining this concern, attention 
is focused on the allocation of time to use of instructional materials 
in LI and L2, as well as the extent of oral use of LI and L2 by the 
instructor. With regard to instructor *^s use of language, attention 
is directed to the frequency of code-switching and the pedagogical 
function these language changes perform. Among the pedagogical func- 
tions analyzed in this study are (a) Instructional development, [bl 
procedural development, and (c) behavioral feedback, 

Three questions guided the analysis of data on time allocation 
for Part I and subsequently for Pa^t II: 

1) How is time allocated to content areas? 

2) How is time allocated to materials printed in LI 
and L2? 

3) How does the teacher use LI and L2 in the classroom in 
terms of the following: 

a) distribution of time by language} 

b) frequency of language switchsb; 

c) distribution of language switches by pedagogolcal 
function, 

The comparison of Part I and Part 11 data was guided by the follow- 
ing question: Given a new group of students in Part IT of the study, 
do teachers who were observed in Part I allocate instructional time in 
similar or different ways? 



Facets o f the Teaching Process 

Three facets of the teaching process are analyzed in this reports- 
active teaching, mediators of bilingual instruction, and teacher's in- 
structional intent and sense of efficacy, A description of each facet 
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and a rationale for its inclusion follows. 



Active teachinp . Active teaching is an empirically grounded con- 
cept developed fron information obtained through direct observation of 
instruction, primarily in elementary school classrooms, and particular- 
ly i'l basic skills subjects. Active teaching includes elements of in- 
stnxcion shown to be consistently related to students' learning gains. 

Although research on teacher effectiveness has not yielded speci- 
fic guidelines on universal teaching skills associated with student 
achievement. Good (1979) contends that effective teach1ng--at least of 
reading, language arts, ^nd mathematics—can be identified along par- 
ticular behavioral dimensions. 

Four clusters of active teaching behaviors reported in the litera- 
ture on effective instruction were included in the SBIF study: (1) a 
clear focus on academic goals and subject matter; (2) elements of di- 
rect instruction, such as active presentation of information, constant 
monitoring of student progress, and providing immediate feedback; (3) 
classroom management; and (4) high expectations of instructors for 
their students and for themselves. These clusters of behaviors are 
specific enough to focus attent-^'on on those elements of instruction 
pertaining to student learning gains, yet broad enough to allow for 
difference in the form in which the behaviors are manifested from one 
classroom to another. 

Mediators of bilingual instruction . Particularly relevant to the 
study of instruction for students of limited English proficiency is the 
teacher's use of language and culture in mediating classroom learning. 
Three mediators of instruction were derived from data In Part I of the 
SBIF study. These are (1) using L] and L2 effectively for instruction; 
(2) focusing on developing students language (both L] and L2); and (3) 
responding to and using information from the students* home culture. 
When present in bilingual settings, these three elements of instruction 
have been shown to contribute to LEP students* classroom participa- 
tion (Tikunoff & Vazquez-Faria, 1982; Tikunoff, 1983). Therefore, 
in describing the instructional process in bilingual settings and 
its stability over time, attention is given to the teacher's use 
of bilingual mediators. 

Teacher's instructional intent and sense of efficacy . A positive 
relationship between teacher expectations for students and achievement 
gains has been reported by Brophy & Good (1974) and McDonald and Ellas 
(1976). A way of studying teacher expectations it to examine instruc- 
tional intent and the demands placed on students as a consequence. 
Additionally, the literature on teaching and learning suggests that 
teachers who have a high sense of efficacy and accomplishment as teach- 
ers tend to produce higher learning gains in students. Therefore, the 
teachers' expectations for student and for self as a professional re- 
sponsible for planning and delivering instruction to their classes are 
important aspects of the teaching and learning process, and thus worthy 
of empirical attention. This concern is further highlighted in bilin- 
gual instructional settings^ which generally include students of very 
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modest socioeconomic status, from varying ethnol inguistc minority 
groups, and with varying degrees of command of English. 

In reference to the teaching process, three questions guided the 
comparative analysis of Part I and Part II data: 

1) Has there consistency or inconsistency with regard 
to the extent of active teaching on the part of the 
instructor? 

2) Was there consistency or inconsistency in the teach- 
er's use of language and culture during instruction? 

3) Was there consistency or inconsistency in the teach- 
er's instructional intent and sense of efficacy? 



Situationally Grounded Approach to the Study of Instructional Stability 



Teacher behavior frequently varies from year to year, but a lack 
of consistency need not be interpreted in a negative light. Brophy 
(1979) points out that appropriate teaching behavior varies according 
to context. For example, Brophy and Evertson (1976) found different 
patterns of teacher behavior correlated with student learning gains 
in high and low socioeconomic status classrooms. Thus it is under- 
standable that as elements of the instructional situation change from 
one year to the next, so will the teaching process. 

An element of the situation likely to change from year to year for 
any given teacher is that of classroom characteristics, such as desig- 
nated grade level, class register, presence of a teacher's aide, and 
the linguistic composition of the class. Changes in one or more of 
these classroom variables can have a profound impact on the organiza- 
tion of instruction, the allocation of instructional time, and the 
teacher's instructional intent. The instructor's classroom behavior 
may also be affected by such changes. For example, a change in grade 
level will most probably be reflected in the instructor's curricular 
intent. A shift in stuHents' oral language proficiency will most like- 
ly be accompanied by a change in the instructor's language-use patterns. 

Also subject to variation over long periods of time, and poten- 
tially affecting classroom instruction, are school and district con- 
text va»^iables, such as student enrollment, ethnic composition of the 
neighborhood, pliilosophy of bilingual education, and entry/exit crite- 
ria for students in the bilingual program. 

This report includes a detailed description of the ecological con- 
text for each teacher at the two intervals of data collection. Such 
information is required in order to understand consistency/inconsistency 
of instruction in relationship to similarity/differences in context. 
This situationally grounded approach necessitates a strategy by which 
data are first analysed and reported for each teacher, utilizing a 
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Figure 1. Overview of analytical framework. 



ELEMENTS Of THE SITUATION 



DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 



. total enrollment 

. ethnic composition 
of the district 

. philosophy of 
bilingual education 

. entry/exit criteria 



bCtlOOL CHARACTERISTICS 



. total enrollment 

. number of bilingual 
classes 

. enrollment in 
bilingual classes 



CLASSROOM CHARACTERISTICS 



. grade level 

. class register 

. presence/absence of 
teacher's aide 

. linguistic composi- 
tion of class 



-ASPECTS OF INSTRUCTION- 



ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 



ALLOCATION OF TIME 



ACTIVE TEACHING 



TEACHER'S USE OF LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURE DURING INSTRUCTION 



TEACHLR'S INSTRUCTIONAL INTENT 
AND SENSE OF EFFICACY 




case-study mode. Then, contextual ized findings are submitted for 
further analysis in order to discover patterns of instructional 
stability. Figure 1 presents an overview of this analytical frame- 
work. 



Outl ine of Report 



The purpose of this report is to describe consistency and incon- 
sistency of instructional system and process in a sample of ten bilin- 
gual teachers for whom data were collected during the 1980-81 and 1981- 
82 school years. A description of aspects of instruction pertinent to 
this study and the situational ly grounded approach for the analysis of 
data was presented in Chapter One. Chapter Two contains a description 
of procedures followed in selecting the sample teachers and also an 
overview of data collection and analysis procedures. Chapters Three 
through Seven consist of individual case studies. The eighth and final 
chapter presents a summary of teacher stability patterns throughout 
the entire sample. 
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CHAPTER TOO 



METHODOLOGY 



This chapter includes a summary of the overall sampling procedures 
used in selecting classrooms for Part I of the SBIF study. It also de- 
scribes the criteria used in selecting the ten Part I teachers who were 
followed for a subsequent year and made up the sample for this study of 
instructional stability. In addition, it presents a description of the 
sources of data on the instructional system and process, and details of 
the analysis procedures. 



Sample Description 



In Part I of the SBIF descriptive study, instruction was examined 
in a sample of successful bilingual settings. Selection of successful 
settings and, consequently, of teachers who participated in the study 
involved two phases. First, a number of prospecified site-selection 
factors were involved by virtue of organizing the SBIF consortium. 
Second, within each of these sites, classrooms were selected by util- 
izing (a) subjective criteria generated by a nomination interview 
procedure and (b) objective criteria drawing from among characteris- 
tics usually present in bilingual education programs. 

Six sites were selected for participation in Part I of the SBIF 
study. Among the factors considered in their selection were provisions 
for the following: variety of ethnolinguistic groups, geographic rep- 
resentation, variability in program characteristics (both in L] and 13) 
in the client population, and amount of bilingual education program 
experience. For a detailed discussion of each of these factors and 
selection guidelines for the study sites, see Sample Description and 
Data Gathering Schedule: Part I of the SBIF Study (Document SBIF- 
81-0.3). 

A total of 58 classrooms were identified. For a thorough discus- 
sion of the nomination review process, and the objective selection pro- 
cedure by which successful settings were identified, see Preliminary 
Analysis of the Data for Part I of the SBIF Study (SBIF-81-R.4, July 
T98TK 

The ten teachers who participated in the instructional stability 
study were selected from among the pool of 58 successful Part I class- 
rooms. There were two teachers from oach of the following sites: ARC 
Associates examined Chinese/English bilingual settings in Oakland, 
California; Hunter College of CUNY studied Spanish/English bilingual 
settings in New York City; Navajo Indian Nation Division of Education 
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described Nava jo/Engl ish bilingual settings in Window Rock, Arizona; 
SEDL examined Sparish/Engl ish bilingual settings in El Paso, Texas; 
and Florida State University observed Spanish/English bilingual set- 
tings in Dade County, Florida. Whenever possible, teachers who par- 
ticipated in the ecological case study (Part K Level 2 data collec- 
tion) were asked, to continue their participation for another year. 
Teachers' willingness to participate was a major factor in the 
selection process. 

The teachers in the sample were of diverse ethnic backgrounds-- 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, Mexican-American, Navajo, and Chinese. They 
ranged in teaching • perience from one to nineteen years. All held 
a bachelor's degree n Education, while three had earned a master's 
degree in either Bilingual Education or Special Education. A detail- 
ed description of the teachers' professional backgrounds is included 
in the individual case studies. 



Data Sources and Analysis Procedures 



This section of the report presents a description of data sources 
for each construct incorporated in the study of teacher stability. 
Analysis procedures used for the data sources and sets from Part I and 
Part II are summarized. Finally, the procedures ^or comparative analy- 
sis of data with regard to the stability issues for this study are 
described. 



Organization of Bilingual Inst'^uction 

Data were collected, and are reported herein, on five components 
of activity structures: (1) content; (2) number of instructional 
groups; (3) group membership; (4) task assignment; and (b) number of 
adult instructors present. Information on these components of activity 
structures was collected through direct observation utilizing a speci- 
fically designed coding sheet, the Activity Structures Procedure (ASP). 
Specification of categories for each component appears below: 
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1 ) Content or subject focus : 

. reading/language arts (Li and L2); 

. mathematics; 

. social studies/science; 

. art/music/physical education; 

. other. 

2) Number of instructional groups : 

. one instructional group; 

. two instructional groups; 

. three instructional groups; 

. more than three instructional groups; 

. other 

10 



3) Group membership : 



. grouped by language proficiency; 

. grouped by academic skills; 

. grouped by grade level; 

. grouped by student choice/interest; 

. grouped by a combination of the above 

subcategories; 
. no division by groups--i .e. , whole class 

was organized as a single group; 
. other. 

4) Task assignment ; 

. more than two-thirds of the class was 

instructed by the teacher; 
. more than two-thirds of the class (or 

the groups) were producing the same 

assignment or product; 
. each gr-oup had a different task; 
. other 

5) Number of adult instructors present : 
. teacher only; 

. teacher and one other adult; 
. teacher and two other adults; 
. other. 



Trained observers used the ASP to code activity structures in a 
classroom at regular intervals during the day. In Part I of the study. 
ASP samples were taken every fifteen minutes throughout the day for 
four days of instruction. In Part II. an ASP data collection sheet was 
filled out three times each day— at morning recess, at lunch, and after 
school --for a total of four days. In Part II, ASP infomation was 
recorded on the basis of when a shift in instruction occurred or a new 
instructional event began. For detailed information on the coding pro- 
cedures, see the SBIF Study Data Collection Manual. Part I a-'d Part II . 

The data were subsequently subjected to electronic processing, and 
their analysis was undertaken for each teacher in two steps. First, 
description of four components of activity structures considered struc- 
tural in nature— number nf instructional groups, group membership, task 
assignment, and number of adults present— were obtained for each year. 
These data were compared across years in determining stability/insta- ' 
bility for each structural component. A relatively arbitrary index o' 
change was used to detect stability/instability. Given that ASP data 
are reported in minutes per day and percentage of time per day. a 
change in any given category within components that was equivalent to 
approximately 20 percent of the time (or in the range of 45 to 60 min- 
utes per day) appeared sufficiently at variance to indicate instability. 
The second step in the analysis entailed combination of the four rompo- 
nents described in the first step, which defined activity substructure(s). 
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All those substructures accounting for a minimum of 10 percent of the 
observed time were identified for each part of the study. Similarities 
and differences across years were described. 



Allocation of Time in Bilingual Classrooms 

As discussed in the first chapter of this report, one of the most 
critical variables in classroom teaching and learning is time. The way 
instructional time is allocated in bilingual classrooms by content area 
and language (L^ and 13), and the stability or change on these dimen- 
sions for teachers from one year to the next, is essential to an under- 
standing of the nature of bilingual instruction. 

The major data source for time allocation information used in this 
study was the Time Allocation Procedure (TAP), which involved the di- 
rect observation of classroom behavior on the part of teachers. The 
TAP required continuous monitoring of classroom activity, as well as 
concurrent coding of subject matter, language of materials, instruc- 
tor's oral language (Li and L2), and the pedagogical function of 
language alternation behavior on their part. Minor changes were 
made in the coding categories fo-^ Part II of the SBIF study, but 
these did not prevept comparison of findings across years. 

Coding categories for each TAP variable are listed below: 

1 ) Content : 

. reading/language arts (L^ and L2); 
. mathematics; 
. other. 

2) Language of materials : 

. English; 

. non-English; 

. mixed; 

. no language. 

3) Instructor's oral language : 

. English: 
. non-English; 

. mix of English and non-Englisi language; 
. silence. 

4) Pedagogical function of first statement after 
a language switch : 

. instructional developme:it 

. procedural/direction provision 

. behavioral feedback 
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Statement directed to: 



. whole group; 
. subgroup; 
. individual . 



Observers at each site were trained to use the TAP, and data were 
collected using this procedure for two full days in each classroom for 
Parts I and II respectively. A complete description of the procedures 
for continuous monitoring of classroom activities 1s Included In the 
SBIF Study Data Collection Manual for Part I and Part II . The proce- 
dures were modified slightly In order to glean more specific Informa- 
tion a^^out teachers' language alternation behavior during Part II. 

Data generated by the TAP for each sample teacher were transmit- 
ted to the Far West Laboratory, where they were subsequently edited and 
electn;nically processed for Part I and Part II separately. Descrip- 
tive analyses of these data revealed dlstrtbiition of allocated time by 
content area, language of printed materials, and instructor's oral lan- 
gauge use. The frequency distribution of instructor's language 
alternation behavior by pedagogical function and audience to whom the 
statement was directed was also described. Findings from Part I and 
Part II were then compared for determining stability in the use of 
time by each teacher. 

Data for TaP categories one through three (content, language of 
materials, and instructor's language) are reported in average minutes 
per day and percent of cay. Detection of stability/instability for 
these variables followed guidelines used with ASP data. Namely, 
changes in the vicinity of 20 percent were taken to indicate suffi- 
cient differences to consider the category unstable. The frequency 
of instructor's language alternations behavior was also compared. 
Patterns for the pedagogical functions of language alternation and 
the audience to whom these were directed are compared across years 
for teachers who show a minimum of 30 or more language changes per 
day. In such cases, changes in the relative order of categories 
in terms of pedagogical fu.^ction and audience are considered to 
signal inconsistency in language and use patterns. 



Active Teaching 

Recent research, conducted mostly in the area of basic skills In 
elementary schools, shows that certain clusters of teaching behaviors 
are related to student learning gains in reading, language arts, and 
mathematics. While no simple statement regarding universal teaching 
skills is possible, the results of studies on effective teaching have 
been integrated to form the concept of active teaching. Among the 
broad categories of active teaching behaviors are these: a clear focus 
on academic goals; active presentation of Information and monitoring 
of students' behavior; appropriate classroom management; and high 
teacher expectations. 
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The data on active teaching described in this report were derived 
from the Active Teaching Infornation Forni, This form, which originally 
listed 14 types of teaching behaviors, was used by data collectors for 
rating each teacher on a five-point scale. Although the form was modi- 
fied slightly for Part II of the study, the change still allowed for 
straightforward comparison of ratings on 12 of the 14 items across the 
two years. These 12 items are listed below: 

1) Teacher places a clear focus on academic goals. 

2) Teacher is task- focused, spending most of the 
instructional period on the subject matter. 

3) Teacher promotes high levels of student involve- 
ment in classroom tasks, keeps student engage- 
ment rateC) high, and optimizes -earning time. 

4) Teacher selects material and adjusts instruction 
to maximize student accuracy rates. 

5) Teacher presents information actively and clearly, 
structuring instruction by reviewing, outlining, 
explaining, summarizing, and promoting extensive 
content coverage. 

6) Teacher monitors student progress toward achiev- 
ing instructional goals. 

7) Teacher provides immediate and academically 
oriented feedback to students. 

8) Teacher manages classroom well. 

9) Teacher has lack of discipline problems. 

10) Teacher expresses high expectations for student 
achievement. 

11) Teacher perceives students as capable of learning. 

12) Teacher views himself or herself as effective in 
teaching the curriculum. 

Observers had the opportunity to see each teacher in a variety of 
instructional situations over several days of observation. As a result, 
each observer became familiar with the general characteristics of in- 
struction in each classroom. At the end of the data collection for 
both Parts I and II, all observers completed a series of ratings for 
each teacher. As part of the rating procedures for Part I, each observ- 
er recorded the total number of occasions upon which he or she had ob- 
served the instructor before the rating was completed. The number was 
used to weight the ratings so that those ratings representing more ex- 
perience in the isntructional setting contributed more to the average 
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ratings. For Part II, all data collectors who observed in a given class- 
room met to discuss their individual assessments of active teaching be- 
haviors for the teacher in that classroom. A rating form reflecting 
agreement among observers was completed. A five-point rating scale for 
each behavioral cluster was used for both years, whereby a rating of 
one indicated that behaviors of the type in question were seldom ob- 
served while a rating of five signalled that they were almost always 
present. 

In comparing these data across years, differences in the ratings 
amou'nting to 1.0 or greater were highlighted. Variations in the over- 
all average rating for the 12 items approximating .5 appeared of suf- 
ficient magnitude to merit description. However, these indices of 
change were established arbitrarily and, as such, are used with 
discretion. 



Mediators of Bilingual Instruction 

Tikunoff (1983) has shown that bilingual teachers mediate in- 
struction for their LEP students by using two languages (English 
and the students' native language) and by incorporating the stu- 
dents' native culture in learning activities. 

Three data sources for mediators of bilingual instruction were 
used in this study— the language-use portion of the Time Allocation 
Procedure, the curriculum interview, and teacher protocols. As pre- 
viously described, information on the teacher's allocation of time to 
L] and L2, and on their language alternation behavior, was collected 
through the use of the TAP. This procedure yielded quantification 
of average minutes per day and percent of day during which the in- 
structors used Li and L2. Additionally, it provided information on 
the average number of language switches per day for the instructors, 
and their distribution by pedagogical function and audience to whom 
the switches were directed. 

A second source of information on bilingual mediators was the 
curriculum interview. Data on the use of language and culture during 
instruction were collected by means of an open-ended Interview with 
the teacher during both parts of the SBIF study. In obtaining from 
the teacher a thorough description of the communication system in the 
classroom, the interviewer probed issues related to language alter- 
nation and to the students' native culture. The interviews were 
tape-recorded and transcribed. 

A third source of information was the teacher protocol, which is 
a narrative description of instruction during a given day of class. 
On each occasion, the teacher's classroom activities were described 
in detail. Emphasis was placed on noting teacher language and inter- 
action with students. 

Teacher protocols were developed for two days of observation each 
year. In Part I of the study, the protocols were a narrative description 
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of events that took place during the observation period, and these were 
described in sequence. 

The procedures for developing protocols were modified for the sec- 
ond year of data collection. In Part II, the observer was trained to 
focus on specific types of Teacher Instructional Behaviors (TIB). 
Among these TIBs were (a) using Li and L2 for instruction, (b) focus- 
ing on language development in both and and (c) responding to 
cultural cues. These categories were included to obtain information 
on the teachers' strategies for mediating bilingual instruction. 

Preparation of Part II protocols involved transferring information 
contained in the field notes according to TIB category. For example, 
all events that described the teachers* use of two languages were en- 
tered together in narrative style. 

The combination of qualitative and quantitative data permitted a 
thorough description of the mediators of bilingual instruction. The 
procedure for analysis of TAP data on language use were described in 
the section entitled Allocation of Time in Bilingual Classrooms (see 
p. 13). The teachers' descriptions of their use of language and cul- 
ture were compared across years. Excerpts taken from the curriculum 
interviews were used to illustrate similarity/difference in their de- 
scriptions from one year to the next. Excerpts were also taken from 
narrative protocols to illustrate specific behavioral forms by which 
language and culture were used by teachers in mediating instruction. 



Teachers' Curriculum Intent and Sense of Efficacy 

The major source of information on teachers' instructional intent 
and sense of efficacy was the curriculum interview with individual in- 
structors. The n^ethodology for this open-ended interview combined a 
topical scenario and a sequential procedure to collect information.^ 
Three topics were included--curricular intent, expectations for the 
academic and behavioral performance of students, and sense of effi- 
cacy. 

The interviewer adapted the questions to fit the specific inter- 
view being conducted, while keeping in mind the essential topic area 
being explored. Questions posed in the interview, as well as the ex- 
act wording of these, varied from interview to interview. This allow- 
ed the interviewer to construct questions and use ^.robing techniques 
that were unique, b-*^ most efficacious for each individual situation. 
The interview topics remain the same in Par's I and II, although more 
detailed information was elicited in the second year. Interviews were 
tape-recorded and then transcribed. 

The teachers' descriptions of their instructional intent for read- 
ing/language- ^rts in Li and and for mathematics instruction, are 
compared across years. Information on the instructors' sense of effi- 
cacy is also compared. Excerptr. taken from the interview are included 
to substantiate claims of ' onsistency/inconsistency on these two aspects. 



Procedures for Contextuallzlng Findings 
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ry^.Ja ?^ elements of the Instructional situation that are prone to 
change from one year to the next were Identified in Chapter One-name- 
Itu nnl? variables, and classroom character s?1cs. 

Situational changes in these three realms may account for contrastinq 
mstructiona patterns across time for a given teacher Conversely 
consistency in the ecological context may support stab lity fo? ? e' 
a tfo^mir^'n"-. ''//^'^'^l "ntext Is an Important dimension for 
a thorough understanding of instructional stability, and as such It 
h s been integrated In the analysis of data reported In ts document. 
InurrP .°nH"c^ Subsection of the report includes a description of da?a 
sources and sets of e ements of the situation (contextual Information) 
and the procedures followed In relating contextual variables to sta- 
bility results for individual teachers and the sample teachers in 



Elements of the Situation 

Data were collected on the following district variables: total 
!!i;!h • ^ ^')^ socioeconomic composition of district, philo- 

sophy of bilingual education, and policy on entry/exit of students for 
bilingual instruction. The data sources included school records, bi- 
lingual program documents, private and government surveys and census 
oLh'nJMI i j"r^r""^ observations. These data were collected at 
each Of the Part I SBIF study sites and described in site-specific re- 
ports entitled Macro-level Context Reports (SBIF-81-R.6-I-A 1-5) 
.rlTcH '"/'"H '";^''°-level context for Part II of the stud^ were de- 
scribed and submitted to the Far West Laboratory in a subsequent re- 
port, and information from these documents was used in describing 
the macro-level context for each case study. 

,-.MJ"^°'''"^i'°? was collected on the following specific classroom var- 
I« ^tintffnH f-egister. presence/absence of a teaching 

ass stant, and linguistic composition of the class. The major source 
of information pertaining to these variables was that of the setting 
protoco s for each target classroom. Setting protocols described the 

?.^!h"\5!!-I'°"'"??^ °^ school In which it was lo- 

cated. Additionally, these protocols included information on the lin- 
guistic and ethnic composition of the class and other information rel- 
evant to the setting observed. A setting protocol for each classroom 
was ^developed by a trained observer for Part I and Part II of the SBIF 

Another source of information on students' oral English-language 
proficiency was the Classroom Summary Sheet. To obtain data on stu- 
dents oral proficiency in English, the teachers rated each of their 
students on a four-point scale (after Fuentes & Welsenbaker. 1979) 
for both academic years. The four levels were as follows- 
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Level 1: student neither speaks nor understands English; 



Level 2: student understands some fundamental English; 

Level 3: student speaks and understands fundamental English 
sufficiently to participate in elementary conver- 
sations; and 

Level 4: student has reasonable command of the English 
language. 

Pertinent information as to the teachers' personal and profession- 
al backgrounds was also reported. In the personal realm, the teachers' 
ethnic origin, place of birth, and language(s) typically used in their 
home upbringing are cited. The teachers' professional preparation is 
described in terms of general and specialized training, reported edu- 
cational experience, and proficiency in Li and respectively, as well 
as number o* years of teaching experience. This information was col- 
lected by means of a survey questionnaire, which was filled out by 
each sample teacher during Part II of the SBIF study. 

The situational ly grounded analysis of Instructional stability 
is carried out in two phases. The first includes five steps that 
are replicated for each teacher; 0) describing the ecologtcal con- 
text (at the district and school levels) for the two Intervals of 
data collection, and identifying contextual features whtch remain 
stable over time; (2) describing the teacher *>s background; C3) com- 
paring the teacher's class for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 school year 
in terms of specific variables; C4) describing data on the Instructio- 
nal system and process and identifying consistency/Inconsistency over 
time; and (5) identifying elements of the situation that covary with 
aspects of instruction. These steps are followed for all ten case 
studies which appear in Chapters Three through Seven. 

The second phase of the contextual i zing process includes a 
summary of patterns noted for all teachers in the sample. This 
summary is presented in the last chapter. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STABILITY: SUE 1 



The two teachers who participated in the instructional stability 
study at Site 1 were bilingual in Spanish and English and of Puerto 
Rican background. One instructor had six years of teaching experience 
in bilingual education, and during her two years of participation in 
the SBIF study, she instructed a combined 1st/2nd grade class. The 
other teacher had five years of experience in biMngual classrooms, 
and taught a 6th grade class during the initial year of the SBIF study 
and a corrbined 5th/6th grade class during toe following year. Both 
instructors taugnc in the same urban school district, but at different 
schools. The district espoused a developmental philosophy of bilingual 
education, by which students of limited English proficiency and their 
proficient counterparts were encouraged to develop language skills in 
both English and Spanish. 

This chapter is organized in the following manner: First, it pre- 
sents a description of the district and school context within which 
Teacher A and Teacher B worked out their instructional system . Sec- 
ond, qualitative and quar.titative data collected in Teacher s class- 
room are compared across years in determining the stability of the in- 
structional system and process. The analysis of these data is present- 
ed in Case Study A. Third, data collected in Teacher B's classroom 
are analyzed in the same manner, and the results are described in Case 
Study B. 



Ecological Context 



The neighborhood delineating the macro-level context for Case Stud- 
ies A and B is known as East Harlem, the Hispanic counterpart to Black 
Harlei.. It extends for thirty blocks from north to south, and approxi- 
mately eight blocks from east to west. According to a Manhattan Com- 
munity Planning Survey for 1980-81, 143,000 people live in the district. 
The racial/ethnic background is 63 percent Hispanic, 36 percent Black, 
and 2 percent other. This distribution remained constant during the 
second year of the study. The residents of this neighborhood experi- 
ence depressed socioeconomic conditions which are reflected in their 
living arrangements. 

East Harlem was the earliest migrant settlement for Puerto Ricans 
coming to the United States, and it became the place where this parti- 
cular group established itself during the first decades of the 20th 
century. In 1940, about 70 percent of New York's 61,000 Puerto Ricans 
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lived in this area. However, the massive inovenient of Puerto Ricans to 
the United States mainland in the post-World War II period, \/hich more 
than quadrupled the size of this migrant community, brought about their 
present dispersal and circulation into new areas in New York City and 
other regions of the United States. This notwithstanding. East Harlem 
continues to be an important Puerto Rican enclave within New York City 
in spite of the thrust of migratory patterns in other directions 
throughout the country (Vazquez, Villegas, & Romero, 1981). 



District Level 

During the 1980-81 academic year, the school district where Class- 
rooms A and B were located had a total enrollment of 12,441 students 
in its 21 schools. Sixteen of these schools were elementary level, 
four were junior high level, and only one was high school level. Eight 
of the 16 elementary schools had bilingual centers, incorporating a 
K-6 bilingual instructional program that operated parallel to the main- 
stream English-only instruction. Each center had its own bilingual co- 
ordinator, who was responsible for the operation of the program. One 
other elementary school had a full bilingual program, and all of its 
students received some instruction in both English and Spanish. One 
of the four junior high schools in the district housed a full and sepa- 
rate bilingual program, while another was a bilingual junior high school. 
A total of 96 bilingual classes were distributed among the 11 bilingual 
centers, which had a total enrollment of 2,585 students, or slightly 
more than 20 percent of the total district enrollment. While the total 
district enrollment increased slightly to 12,720 students for the 1981- 
82 school year, the bilingual program remained stable. The figures 
for student enrollment in bilingual education, as well as the organi- 
zational arrangenent of the district program, were basically unchanged. 
These data revealed that bilingual education is a significant and sta- 
bU compoenent of the educational program in this district. 

Since 1977, the district has espoused a developmental philosophy 
of bil ingual education, by which Hispanic students with varying degrees 
of proficiency in English are encouraged to develop their English lan- 
guage skills while simultaneously developing their Spanish language 
skills. Additionally, English monolingual students who, given the 
ethnic/racial composition of the district, are mostly of Afro-American 
background, are also encouraged to participate in bilingual education. 
Within this framework, the overall goals of the district are to edu- 
cate its students so that they become (a) bilingual-bicultural and (b) 
economically solvent, socially and politically productive, and able 
to function effectively in this society. 

The following guidelines for the selection of students to partici- 
pate in bilingual instruction were in effect during both the 1980-81 
and 1981-82 school years: 

1. Priority was given to those students identified as limit- 
ed English proficient by their scores on the New York 
City Board of Education Language Assessment Dattery (LAB). 
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2. Students whose parents wished to have them participate 
in the bilingual program were included, provided this 
was permitted by class size. 



School Level 

This section describes the schools in which Teachers A and B in- 
structed, and presents information on the organization of the bilingual 
programs within these schools. Pseudo-codes have been given to each 
school in order to protect the privacy of participants. 

P-S. 007 . Teacher A taught at the same elementary school, P.S. 
007, during both years of her participation in the S'^IF study. P.S. 
007 is known for its "art approach" to education, and its curriculum 
is designed to offer students special courses in music, dance, and 
theatre. Additionally, instructors are encouraged to teach academic 
content in and through the arts. There are three major components in 
the organizational structure of the school— the "main school," the 
"special education program," and the "bil ingual/bicultural art school." 
The main school offers instruction exclusively in English, and is 
under the supervision of the building principal. The programs of 
special education and bilingual education have their own directors, 
who report to district staff on matters related to instruction end 
to the building principal on scheduling issues. 

The school had a total enrollment of 575 students for the 1980- 
81 academic year, and of these, 357 were Hispanic. Th Bilingual/Bi- 
cultural Art School, housed on the second floor of the school building, 
had a total enrollment of 195 students in its 10 bilingual classes. 
Eighty-two percent, or approximately 160 students in the bilingual pro- 
gram, were considered to be of limited English proficiency and eligible 
for bilingual instruction on the basis of their LAB scores. The school 
data for the 1981-82 academic year revealed minimal changes, thus offer- 
ing Teacher A a stable environment at the level of school organization. 

P'S. 009 . Teacher B taught at P.S. 009 during both years of the 
study. The immediate neighborhood of the school consists mostly of 
tenement dwellings, except for two housing project buildings nearby. 
There are many small shops and restaurants in the vicinity in which 
Spanish is spoken. The school is an old, five-sto-y building, encom- 
passing grades K-8 and serving approximately 630 s.^udents each year. 
The bilingual program encompasses grades K-6. During the 1980-81 
school year, there were nine bilingual classes with a total of 233 
students. In the following school year, the number of bilingual class- 
es remained the same, and their total enrollment decreased bv only two 
students. This showed a staole pattern in which slightly more than 
one-third of the students in the school were assigned to bilingual 
classes. 
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A Case Study of Instructional Stability: Teacher A 



This case study probes issues of instructional stability for 
Teacher A. Data are presented in four steps. First, information 
on this instructor's background is provided. Second, Teacher A*s 
1980-81 and 1981-82 classes are compared on specific variables. 
Third, quantitative data on the instructional system are presented 
in a comparative manner. Finally, quantitative and qualitative 
data on the instructional process are combined and analyzed with a 
comparative strategy. 



Teacher's Background 

Teacher A was born in New York City and is of Puerto Rican 
descent. She lived in Puerto Rico between the ages of 4 and 10 
and, as a result, received the earlier portion of her schooling 
in Spanish. At the age of 10, she returned to New York City, where 
she learned to speak English through immersion. Since her reloca- 
tion to New York, Teacher A has returned to Puerto Rico only for 
visits . 

Teacher A now considers herself to be "quite bilingual and 
competent. . .to read, write, and speak in both languages (English 
and Spanish)." However, "a few years back," she would have rated 
herself as English dominant. She attributes this change in language 
development to her awareness and desire "to just maintain that part 
of me." She found that Spanish was useful in her professional and 
personal relationship, and explained: "I can use it. It's part 
of my life, my work. It's something that I can use with my child- 
ren in the classroom and with my friends." 

Apparently linked to her awareness of langauge is her aware- 
ness of self and her cultural roots* Teacher A claimed that some 
time between the age of 10 and the present, aspects of her cultural 
identity were obscured by her identification with English. She des-- 
cribed the process and its effects as follows: 

"Whet? I came to New York City when I wac ten, the 
thing to do was to learn English as quickly as possible, 
and I did. I didn't have a difficult time, and I went 
through that and junior high school and high school 
with no problems. When I entered (college), I was 
faced again with questions about that part of me I had 
lost and wasn't aware I had denied. To me, I had always 
been very 'puertorriquena.' But when my p^*ers asked me 
to speak in Spanish, or when I took courses in bilingual 
education, I questioned it, I asked myself why it was 
that when I spoke to a person who knew Spanish, we 
usually spoke in English/' 
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Teacher A has a Bachelor of Arts degree in Education and a 
Master of Science degree in Education with a concentration in 
Bilingual Instruction. As an undergraduate, she participated in 
the Training the Teachers of Tomorrow (TTT) program. This program 
emphasized early and intensive field experience for students who 
declared themselves as education majors in their freshman year of 
college. Although the B.A. did not include specialized t.-aining in 
bilingual education, Teacher A was given extensive field experience 
in bilingual classes. As a graduate student, she specialized in 
Bilingual Instruction and received her M.S. degree in 1976. 

Teacher A reported equal proficiency for instructing in Spanish 
and English, and claimed that she can use either language to teach 
language arts to native speakers, and as the medium of instruction 
for subjects such as mathematics, science, and social studies. 

Upon completion of the 1981-82 school year. Teacher A had 8 
years of teaching experience at the elementary level, indicating 
that she had taught for 6 years prior to participating in the SBIF 
study. She taught primarily in grades K-2, and this experience was 
acquired exclusively in bilingual classrooms at the same public 
school . 

Teacher A considers bilingual education to be an instructional 
approach that should foster positive feelings among Hispanic stu- 
dents toward their cultural and linguistic heritage. According to 
her, the primary goal of bilingual education is to have students 
learn to express their thoughts in two languages and to feel com- 
fortable in two cultures. In order to attain this goal. Teacher A 
conceives her overriding task as one of accepting the students' 
home culture and language, and incorporating them into the instruc- 
tional process. Once this is done, she expects students to be 
motivated to learn. 



Description of the Class for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 School Years 

Information on selected class variables--including grade level, 
presence of a teacher's aide, register, and linguistic composition 
of the class— is presented in Table 3.0. Comparison of data across 
years shows that Teacher A had similar classes throughout her par- 
ticipation in the SBIF study. In both years, she instructed a com- 
bined Grade 1-2 class for the Learning Experience Approach Program 
(LEAP) of the district. According to her, LEAP offered special 
services for those students who were repeating a grade, or for others 
who had been identified as not working up to their academic poten- 
tial. The program used an instructional approach geared to meet 
the individual needs of students by offering small-group lessons and 
one-to-one instruction. To this end, a teaching assistant was 
assigned to most classes. LEAP teachers were trained to motivate 
students through extensive reinforcement. Each class was also equip- 
ped with a wealth of educational games and materials. 
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Table 3.0 



Characteristj cs of Teacher A 's Class bv School Year 



School Grade T A. Regis- Linguistic Composition 
Year ter — 



Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
Drof students ^ I 



1980-81 1/2 LEAP Yos 23 7 1 2 8 5 



1981-82 i/2 LEAP Yes 23 
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Given her part'lcipation in LEAP, Teacher A had the assistance of 
a paraprofessional during both years, and the class register of 23 re- 
mained constant. Such a figure is low in comparison to other classes 
in the district; however, it is normal for LEAP classes, in which an 
individualized instructional approach is fostered. 

Subtle differences in the linguistic composition of the classes 
are revealed in Table 3.0. In the first year, seven students were 
rated as profi ient in English, as compared to nine in the second year. 
Marked differences, however, were noted in the distribution of limited 
English speaking students for high and low levels of proficiency. In 
Part I, of 19 students who were of limited proficiency in English, 
only three were rated as being very limited (categories 1 and 2), com- 
pared to 12 in Part II. Thus, whereas more than half the class in the 
1981-82 school year were very limited in oral English skills, this was 
the case for only one-tenth of the class in the previous year. The 
impact of this change on the teacher's curriculum intent, particularly 

o^thircaseltudj^' ^"'""'"^^^ ^"^^y a subsequent section 
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Instructional System 

Two perspectives on bilingual education are used to describe the 
instructional system operating in Teacher A's classroom. One focuses 
on the structure of earning activities, and the other on the alloca- 
tion of instructional time. This section presents a comparison of 
quantitative data on activity structures and time allocation. The 
t^tlr'J ^ descriptions of consistency and inconsistency in this 
teacher s instructional system for Part I and II of the SBIF study. 

■ °^ bilingual in.;trMrtinn The data presented in 

Table 3.1 show inconsistency in Teacher A's organization of instruc- 

lllL , It I ^ '"^ " °^ ^^^^ s^^dy- Differences are evident in 
three of the four structural components-number of instructional groups, 
group membership, and number of adult instructors. 

Table 3.1a presents information on the number of student qrouDS 
used during instruction. In Part I, the average school day was fairly 
equally distributed among the following organizational arrangements- 
one group (21 percent of the time); two groups (33 percent of the time); 
three groups (21 percent of the time); and more than three groups (25 per- 
Jm^Hc J^f,^^"'^^' ^" contrast, studencs in Part II spent nearly two- 
thirds of the average school day in two instructional groups, and the 
remainder of the time was fairly evenly distributed for instruction in 
one group (14 percent), three groups (12 percent), and more than three 
groups (11 percent). Thus, whereas no specific grouping arrangement was 
prevalent in Part I, two-group organization predominated in Part II. 

Information on group membership, presented in Table 3.1b, reveals 
organizational differences in this structural component. Whereas stu- 
dents were grouped primarily according to language proficiency in Part 
1 icio percent of the average school day), they were grouped mostly on 
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Table 3,1 



Average Daily Time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and II of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher A's Classroom 



Table 3.1a Table 3.1b 



Nun^iber of 
inst uctional 
groups 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


CI TO nn 

membership 


T 


T 
J. 


rare 


T T 
1 1 


mins. / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins • / 
da: 


% of 
day 


mins./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 

<3 












lang prof 


101 


38 


60 


26 


one group 




21 


33 






















acdm skills 


26 


10 


13 


5 


two groups 


90 


33 


144 


63 


grade level 


49 


18 


81 


35 












std choice/ 


53 


19 






three groups 


56 


21 


27 


12 


interest 


0 


0 












combination 


0 


0 


44 


19 


more than 


68 


25 


26 














three groups 


11 


no division 


41 


15 


33 


15 


other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


other 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 3.1 (Continued) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and J I of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher A*s Classroom 



Table 3.1c Table 3 .Id 



Task 

assignment 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Number of 
adult 

instructors 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins./ 
dav 


% of 
day 


mins./ 


% of 
dav 


mins./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


> 2/3 with T 


109 


40 


81 


35 


teacher only 


70 


29 


8 


3 


y 2/2 same 


19 


/ 


13 


6 


teacher + 1 


191 


71 


222 


97 


task 


























teacher + 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


each group 


113 


42 


128 


56 












diff task 






















other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


other 


29 


11 


8 


3 
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the basis of grade level during Part I! {35 percent of the time). Also 
noticeable is the total elimination of student choice/interest group- 
ing for Part II, in contrast to its existence in Part I for 19 percent 
of the time in the average school day. 

Within these grouping patterns, the same two types of task assign- 
ment accounted for nore than 80 percent of the average school uby dur- 
ing both parts of the SBIF study. Students workec directly with the 
teacher more thun tv/o-thirds of the time, or 40 percent of the school 
day, in the initial year, compared to 30 percent in the following year. 
For 4? percent of tbp time, students were grouped with each group work- 
ing on a different task in P^rt I. This type of task assignment ab- 
sorbed 56 percent of the average school day in Part II. These pat- 
terns reveal considerable stability across years (s e Table 3.1c). 

Teacher A assisted by an aide in both years; however, a change 
in Instructlona, pattern is evident from the information presented in 
Table 3. id* During Part I, st joints were instructed by the teacher 
alone for 29 percent of the s:::tOol day, and the teacher and aide were 
both present 71 percent of the time. In contrast. Part II students 
were Instructed by the teacher alone for a mere 3 percent of the time, 
while both teacher and aide worked together for 97 percent of the aver- 
age school day. These figures reveal that two-adult organization was 
intensified during Part II. 

The r ur structural components previously described were combined 
in Teach'^r A's classroom to produce one frequently occu^^ring activity 
structure during the initial year of the SBIF study, and two different 
substructures for the second year. This information is shown in Table 
3.^. For ease 'in referring to commonly occurring activity structures, 
a letter designacion was given to each uniqjo combination. Informa- 
tion on the subject focus during which the substructure appeared is 
provided in the 'ast colu of the table. 

As can be seen, the predominant activity structure during the ''980- 
81 school year was one in which Te'iChcrr A and her aide instructed three 
groups of studencs, who were groufed on the basis of language proficien- 
cy. Each group had its own task. This structure was observed during 
r^^ading and language arts instruction. Two different substructures 
were detected with frequency auring the following year. For both, the 
teacher and aide instructed two groups of students, and each group had 
its own task. Substructure B, however, had students grouped according 
to language proficiency for reading and language arts. In contrast. 
Substructure C included students who were grouped on the basis of grade 
level for mathematics instruction. 

The dat^ on activity structure show that the major difference 
across years centered on group membership. The emphasis on grade level, 
detected in Part II of the study (see table 3.1b), appears to be re- 
lated to district policy on student testing. During the 1981-82 school 
year, all students in the second grade and above were required to take 
citywide achievement tests in mathematics and English reading. Accord- 
ing to the teacher, who instr'jcted a combined lst/2nd grade class. 
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Table 3.2 



Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher A 's Classroom 



School 
Year 



ASs 



Acti vity suds cruet ure 



Number Group Task Number of 

of groups membership assignment adults 



Subject 
Focus 



1980-81 



Three 



Lang Each group 
prof own task 



Teacher RdgA.A, 
+ 1 (L1+L2) 



1981-82 



B 



Two 



Two 



Lang 
prof 

Grade 
level 



Each group 
own task 

Each group 
own task 



Teacher 
+ 1 

Teacher 
+ 1 



RdgA .A . 
(I .+L2) 

Mathema- 
tics 



56 
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she considered it necessary to group students on the basis of grade 
level for instruction in mathematics and English reading. This was 
done to prepare the second-grade students for the test. 

Allocation of time . There was considerable stability in Teacher 
A's allocation of time to subject matter, to language of instruction, 
and to materials printed in Spanish and in English. The amount of 
time per day and percent of the school day for categories of subject 
matter content are presented in Table 3,3. 

Reading and language arts in both Spanish and English accounted 
for 58 percent of the Part I school day and 54 percent for Part IK 
Mathematics instruction accounted for 20 percent of the average Part I 
day and 15 percent during Part II. Social studies and science com- 
bined totalled 8 percent of the Part I school day and were unobserved 
during the following year. Other activities, such as sharing time, 
play, or free time, occupied 14 percent of the day during Part I and 
increased to 31 percent for Part IK Although the basic skills areas of 
reading/language arts and mathematics revealed little change, some dif- 
ferences were found in the categories of social studies/science and 
other. 

Information on Teacher A's oral language use is presented in Table 
3.4. During vne first year, this instructor used English for slightly 
more than one-half of the average school day. She used Spanish for one- 
third of the day, and was otherwise silent. During the second year, 
there was a slight increase in Teacher A's use of English, which ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the school day. She used Spanish less than 
one-third of the time, and was otherwise silent. 

During hot!, years of the SBIF study. Teacher A used English- 
language materials for approximately two-thirds of the day, and Spanish- 
language materials on the average of one-fifth of the time. These data 
are shown in Table 3.5. 



Instructional Proces s 

This section provides information on selected categories of active 
teaching, the teacher's use of language and culture during instruction, 
and his or her curriculum intent and sense of efficacy. Qualitative 
and quantitative data are combined in order to render a detailed view 
of the instructional process in Teacher A's classroom for two consecu- 
tive school years. Consistency and inconsistency in elements of the 
instructional process are identified. 

Active teaching . Teacher A was rated by trained observers on four 
major categories of active teaching behaviors These included (1) clar- 
ity of focus on academic content; (2) elements of direct instruction; 
(3) classroom management; and (4) expectations for students and for 
self. A five-point rating scale was used, with one indicating that the 
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Table 3.3 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
rm.Ki^ School Year: Teacher A's Classroom 

(Table entries are minutes per day and percent of instructional day) 



School 
Year 



Content of Instruction 



Rdg/lang arts Mathe- Soc st/sci Art/music/ Other 



{L1/L2) matics 



PE 



1980- 81 154 (58) 52 (20) 23 ( 8) 0(0) 37 (14) 

1981- 82 162 (54) 44 (15) 0(0) 0(0) 93 (31) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four days of data coll<^ction in each 
year using the ASP. j-.v-uxuu a.n e^cn 
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Table 3.4 



Instructor's Oral Language Use by School Year 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percent of total observation time) 

(Teacher A) 



Instructor's oral language use 

School 

Yea r 1 

English Spanish Mixed Silence 



.980-81 88 (52) 56 (33) - (-) 24 (14) 



1981-82 132 (67) 57 (29) - (-) 7 ( 4) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or vice versa at least once every thirty seconds. 



2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at least 
thirty seconds. 
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Table 3.5 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher A 's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percentage of total observation) 



^ , - Language of materials used bv the teacher 

School ^ ^ 

Year 

2 

English Spanish Bilinguall No Language 



1980- 81 (69) 36 (21) 5 (3) 13 ( 8) 

1981- 82 136 (70) 44 (22) - (-) 16 ( 8) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are printed 
in two languages. 

2 No language means either that no materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 
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behavior in focus was infrequently observed and five signalling that 
it was almost always observed. Table 3.6 discloses the ratings for 
Teacher A. 

Items 1 and 2 are concerned with the degree to which the instruc- 
tor focused on academic goals and subject matter. Teacher A received 
ratings of 4.2 and 4.6 for the initial year, but the ratings decreased 
to ^.0 for each item during the second year. 

The next set of items, numbers 3-7, are focused on elements of 
direct instruction. Whereas the ratings ranged from 4.1 to 4.8 during 
Part I, each item was rated at 4.0 for Part II, 

Items 8 and 9 focus on classroom .nanagement. The average ratings 
were 4.8 and 5.0 for Part I, compared to 4.0 for both items in Part II. 

The last set of items, 10-12, centers on expectations of the in- 
structor for her students and he»^self. The ratings ranged from 4.8 to 
5.0 during Part I; in contrast. Part II revealed ratings ranging from 
3.0 to 5.0. 

The data on active teaching behaviors make evident a decline in 
the frequency with which these were observed in Teacher A's classroom 
during the 1981-?2 academic year. The most noticeable differences 
were detected in classroom management and instructor's expectations. 

Teacher's use of language and culture . As was noted in Table 3.4, 
Teacher A favored the use of English during both years of the SBIF 
studyc Furthermore, a slight increase in the instructor's use of Eng- 
lish was detected in the second year. During the Part II curriculum 
interview. Teacher A acknowledged that greater emphasis was given to 
English ana lited three reasons for the differential treatment of lan- 
guages in her classroom. First, there was greater availability of 
materials in English, compared to the paucity of Spanish materials. 
Second, Spanish was scheduled by the district office to be taught in 
the afternoon, while English occupied the morning (prime teaching 
time). Third, tests that determined whether students were to be pro- 
moted to the next grade were given in English only. 

Tables 3.7 and 3.8 present information on Teacher A's code- 
switching behavior. Table 3.7 shows that there were many more in- 
stances of language alternation during Part II of the SBIF study. 
While the average Part I school day had 13 switches, the figure jumped 
to 79 for the following year. Approximately one-half of the switches 
for each year were for instructional development purposes. Specifi- 
cation of procedures/directions accounted for 30 to 40 percent of the 
language alternation. The least favored pedagogical function for the 
switches was that of behavioral feedback. However, it must be noted 
that this last category gained in importance during Part II, and the 
change appears to be associated with the increase in discipline prob- 
lems and the decline in classroom management experienced by Teacher 
A (see Table 3.6, item 9). 
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Table 3.6 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School Year 

Teacher A 





Item 


School 
1980-81 


Year 

1981-82 


1 


Teacher places < clear focus on academic goats. 


4.6 


4.0 


2 


Teacher »$ task-focused, spending most of the 
Instructional period on the subject matter. 


4.2 


4.0 


3 


Teacher proMotes high levels of student Involve- 
ment In classrooM tasks, keeps student engage- 
ment rates high, and optimizes learning time. 


4.8 


4.0 


4 


Teacher selects materials and adjusts Instruc- 
tion to mailmize student accuracy rates. 


4.1 


4.0 



Teacher pr'jsents InforiMtlon actively and 
5 ciMrly, stroctarlng Instruction by reviewing. 4,1 4.0 

owtllnfng. eipUlnlng. suMMrUlng. 4n6 pro- 
•otfng CI tensive content coverage. 



6 


Teacher monitors student progress toward 
achieving instructional goals. 


4.8 


4.0 




7 


Teacrer provides Iwvdiate and academically 
orlf'.ed feedback to students. 


4.6 


4.0 




8 


Teacher manages classroom Mell. 


4.8 


4.0 




9 


Teacher has lack of discipline problems. 


5.0 


4.0 




10 


Teacher expresses high expectations for student 
achievement. 


4.8 


4.0 




11 


Teacher perceives students as capable of 
learning. 


5.0 


3.0 






Teacher views himself or herself as effective 









12 in teaching the curriculum. ^ ^ 

4.8 5.0 
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Table 3.7 



Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 
After Oral Language Changes by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher A) 
(n=l3: 1980-81) 
(n=79: 1981-82) 



School 
Year 



Content of instructor's first statement after language change 



Instructional development Procedures/directions 
Frequency (Percent) Frequency (percent) 



Behavioral feedback 
Frequency (percent) 



1980-81 



1981-82 



38 



(56) 



(48) 



5 

24 



(40) 
(30) 



17 



( 4) 
(22) 
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Table 3,8 



Frequency Distribution for Person or Persons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher A ) 



School First statement after instructor's language change directed to 
Year = 

Whole Group Subgroup Individual 

Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) Frequen- y (Percent) 

1980- 81 1 (4) 2 (17) 10 (79) 

1981- 82 2 (3) 8 (10) 69 (87) 
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Table 3.8 shows that more than three-quarters of the teacher's 
code switches were directed to individual students during both years. 
The teacher explained that her choice of language was frequently de- 
termined by the language dominance of the student being addressed. 
Thus, the predominance of switches directed to ind^'vidual students 
appears to be related to the student's language dominance. 

During the curriculum interview (Part I), Teacher A expressed 
the importance of her knowledge of the students' Hispanic culture as 
follows: 

"It is refreshing to know that a child can walk into 
your class having been exposed only to the Hispanic cul- 
ture, its foods, holidays. ..and you can relate to him or 
her, you can talk about it. That alone should give the 
student pride. There is continuity between the school 
and the home. He can eApress himself freely in school. 
He can talk about what he is, what (Spanish) television 
program he saw. . .Letting them express their home experience 
gives them sel f-awareness. . .they are important." 

The importance of cultural continuity between the home and the school 
was also expressed by Teacher A in the curriculum interview (Part II). 
Again the instructor spoke about the need to respect the students' 
home experience in order to foster positive feelings about themselves. 

Curriculum Intent . Teacher A instructed her student during 
both school years in reading and language arts (both Spanish and Eng- 
lish), mathematics, social studies, and science. According to the 
teacher, she attempted to use only English for reading/language arts 
in that language. Spanish was the primary language of instruction 
for Spanish reading/language arts. Math, social studies, and science 
were taught in both languages, depending on students' needs. A de- 
scription of Teacher A's curriculum intent for the basic skills areas 
follows. 

During the 1980-81 school year, the English reading program in- 
cluded four major gcals: (1) vocabulary building, (2) phonetic skills, 
(3) comprehension skills, and (4) developing an interest for reading 
on the part of student**;- To attain these goals. Teacher A used the 
Houghton-Hifflin Sdsal Reading Program, which incorporates a holistic 
instructional approach that builds on students' background. Teacher 
A described the approach as follows: 

"We first build the students' background. For exam- 
ple, if we're going to ue reading a story about a giant, 
we'll build vocabulary around that concept. I'll ask them 
(the students) to say whatever comes into their minds when 
I say 'giant.' They'll just mention things like 'big,' 
'large, '...or they'll say ' Jack and the Beanstalk .' Their 
answers are written on the board, and then we discuss them 
and write a sentence using the words. At another time, 
we'll concentrate on phonetic skills. Then, we might be 
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visiting the library and iook up book*; about giants, and 
so forth. By the time we open our books, the students 
are ready for the story. ..It's lots of silent reading 
for purposes of finding answers to specific questions. 
It's not reading word by word per se. That's the basic 
approach." 

Phonetic skills were included and sequentially introduced as part 
of the program. Great stress was also placed on comprehension and, as 
part of the comprehension, the use of context clues. In the teacher's 
words, 

"This program does concentrate a lot on comprehen- 
sion, more so than the others we've used. They insist 
on leading the lower grades in silent reading. All 
right, it's not so much reading a whole story out loud 
to you, but in looking for specific details, the main 
idea; they do concentrate on that." 

A main goal for Teacher A was to develop in her students an in- 
terest in reading. This was attempted through the use of teacher- 
initiated games, magazines, films, printing stamps, and other mater- 
ials to reinforce the necessary skills. 

The Houghton-Mifflin Basal Reader was used again in the 1981-82 
school year. However, the decision making regarding specific skills 
to be included in the English reading program appeared to become more 
centralized for the second year. In speaking about her objectives 
for that year. Teacher A said: 

"We've been given (by the District Office) a list 
of objectives, which really are skills that children 
will be tested for at the end of the year--synonyms, 
long vowels, comprehension, main idea, selecting the 
best title. That's what we are following." 

Therefore, although no changes in instructional intent were made from 
one year to the next, the interview data indicate that a process of 
centralization in decision making was in effect. 

The curricular objectives for Spanish reading were geared to two 
different instructional groups during both Parts I and II (more ad- 
vanced/less advanced); however, differences were noted in their con- 
tent over the two years. During Part I, Teacher A had two grade lev- 
els {lst/2nd), but although different curricula existed for each, 
they received almost the same instruction. As Teacher A stated, 

"I have a different curriculum for each grade, but 
we cover mostly for both groups the basic knowledge of 
vowels, consonants, putting syllables together to make 
words, basic reading skills in the Spanish language." 
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During Part II, there were also two gradp levels (lst/2nd). How- 
ever, while the less advanced group focused primarily on phonics skills, 
the more advanced group of approximately eight students were instructed 
in comprehension skills. Among the skills taught to this second group 
were main idea, sequences, character traits, and inferences. Teacher A 
explained her rationale for these changes as follows: 

"The second group, which are mostly children who 
have arrived frorr Puerto Rico as of January, are good 
readers in Spanish. I do not think I have +o go through 
the syllables and phonics skills with them. I really 
felt guilty that they were somehow missing out, just 
sitting there with this pre-primer while everybody (else) 
is still doing vowels. It was guilt that forced me to 
make a second group." 

Therefore, it appears that the linguistic makeup of the class has a 
direct effect on instruction, particularly for instruction in the 
students' native language. 

Although the content of the Spanish reading curriculum varied 
somewhat over the two years of the study, the methods of teaching 
Spanish reading appeared to remain stable. Teacher A expressed two 
similar concerns in both years— the need to group for instruction, 
and teaching in a "concrete manner" with "manipulative materials." 
During Part I, she emphasized "concrete instruction": 

"I always do something with games or manipulative 

materials because they need that concrete thing to see 

in front of them. After '"it, I will work in the books 
or the board." 



In the second year of the study. Teacher A retained her concern for 
using "man-^pulat-ive materials"; however, she seemed to emphasize the 
need for grouping. A: prev.ously state, this concern appears to stem 
from the wider diversity of her students' reading skills in Spanish. 

Teacher A expressed diipleasure regarding the available Spanish 
reading series used during both years. According to the teacher, 
"the series was purchased in order to standardize the Spanish read- 
ing curriculum in the school." The teacher's guide for the series 
was described by Teacher A during the first year as follows: 

"The teacher's c^uide is in English. It makes no 
sense to me. You have to go home and translate the 
objectives, the skills you want to develop, and write 
the whole lesson yourself." 

The teacher almost echoed her first year's assessment of the 
teacher's guide in the second-year r* Ticulum interview: 

"I can't understand it. Even the teacher's guide 
is in English." 
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Langusge arts in both Spanish and English was the instructional 
focus of the "interaction period." Interaction was a component of 
the LEAP curriculum. It was a block of time during which the stu- 
dents chose to participate in one of five learning centers--art , lis- 
tening, writing, reading, and mathematics. Students controlled much 
of the learning that took place at this time. They chose their activ- 
ity, the students with whom they worked, and the language to be used 
in their verbal exchange. Since no specific language was Iinposed upon 
them at this time, it is difficult to differentiate for analytical pur- 
poses between Spanish and English language development. For this rea- 
son, the language development curricula in both Spanish and English 
are reported jointly. 

According to Teacher A, interaction was 

"...a language enrichment program in which children 
feel that this is their time to do whatever they like to 
do. Its aim is to get children to interact among them- 
selves, to give them that time to talk for purposes of 
oral language development. " 

This overriding objective remained stable over the two years of 
the study, and reflects the instructional design of the LEAP curri- 
cu'^um. 

The instructional met. od used by Teacher A during interaction 
also remained stable over the two years. The emphasis was on giving 
students a choice over their activi ties--i ts content, peer partici- 
pants, and language. Language development was to be attained through 
games and in fun. Yet the teacher retained control by monitoring the 
students' activities. Teacher A expressed this concern in the follow- 
ing manner during the curriculum interview (Part I): 

"...the kids really do not krow that they are learn- 
ing. They are r:ot aware that this is an indirect teacher- 
controlled method. But this is the basis of interaction 
time... Most of the students still need that individual 
help. They need me to sit with them in a very controlled 
situation, .. I find that not all of them can direct their 
own activities." 

During .he curriculum interview (Part II), in reflecting upon the in- 
structional method used for "interaction time," Teacher A said: 

"...Although students choose games and friends to 
play with (and languages), there is some monitoring on 
my part. This also frees me to work individually with 
students. ..Initially, I divided the class into groups 
of four students, according to grade and language domi- 
nance. These groups were assigned to different centers 
according to my assessment o^ thair needs. During the 
course of the year, I allowed the students to form their 
own groups, given their friends and interests. The rule 
is that each group must visit each of the centers by 
the end of the week." 
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"I really try to use manipulative materials. Only 
after the students have worked out the idea with con- 
crete objects will I assign pages from their workbook. 
What I really have trouble with is checking their work. 
That's because they all work at different spe^us, so I 
have to make sure that I provide some extra work for 
those students who finish first." 

Teacher's se se of efficacy . Information In the curriculum 1n- 
terviews (Parts I and II) revealed changes in the teacher's sense of 
efficacy. During the first year of the study, Teacher A appeared more 
satisfied about the accomplishments of her bilingual instruction than 
she did during the second year. She took pride in expressing that at 
the bilingual art school: 

"We want the children to have certain knowledge about 
the arts, the humanities. . .that they learn through art and 
music. There is more than one way of learning. . .The stu- 
dents are lucky because we work very hard toward that." 

Ter'^her A also assessed that the bilingual program at this school "has 
come a long way, if we compare it to what it was six years ago when we 
first started." However, she also sensed certain "problems" that were 
obstacles to bilinqual instruction. Among these problems were the 
following: that classes are too heterogeneous in terms of students' 
linguistic skills (Black English-monolingual students, Spanish mono- 
lingual students, Engl ish-dcminant Hispanic students, Spanish-dominant 
Hispanic students), and the lack of regard for students' achievement 
in Spanish when making decisions about promotion to the next grade. 

Teacher A's sense of efficacy appeared to decline in the second 

year of the study. She expressed greater resentment over the school 

policy of basing promotion decisions on students' achievement exclu- 
sively in English: 

"It's almost self-defeating. The students will be 
given a little test in Spanish, and it wi'^1 all be like 
a joke. All the preparation in Spanish appears to be 
for nothing. 

In addition, the teacher also expressed disappointment at not 
receiving much support from the parents: 

"I wonder if I didn't speak Spanish how much more 
support I would get from the parents. I am very un- 
h:.ppy about that... it's like the more you give, the 
more people lean back as far as support." 

Moreover, Teacher A expressed a sense of frustration about the hetero- 
geneity of her students in terms of age, language skills in both Span- 
ish and English, and academic preparation: 




"I would not say 1 am totally pleased because I am 
trying to reach every child at his level, and it is vir- 
tually impossible. I can see myself at the end of the 
day saying, 'I never got this child or that child.' I 
have never had such a mixture of children...! am not 
pleased with it." 



Summary - Teacher A 

Teacher A was consistent during the two years of the SBIF study 
in terms of the following: (1) allocation of instructional time to 
basic skills areas; (2) extent of her oral use of Enalish and Spanish; 
(3) distribution of time to materials in Spanish and'English; (4) dis- 
tribution of language switches by pedagogical functions and audience 
to whom the switches were directed; (5) use of Hispanic culture during 
instruction; and (6) curriculum intent. 

Inconsistency was detected in the following areas: (1) organiza- 
tion of instruction; (2) active teaching behaviors; (3) frequency of 
code-switching; and (4) sense of efficacy. The specific aspects of 
consistency/inconsi st3ncy are described below. 

In terms of the organization of instruction, Part I students were 
instructed for approximately the same percentage of time while in one, 
two, three, or more groups; however, the two-group arrangement was 
salient during Part II. Language proficiency was the primary basis 
for group-:ng during Part I, while grade level was the major factor for 
determining group membership in Part II. The teacher instructed alone 
for a significant portion of the Part I day, but she was almost always 
accompanied by an aide during the following year. Despite the afore- 
mentioned changes in the organization of instruction, task assignment 
was carried out in a consistent manner. During both years. Teacher A 
worked directy with most of the students in her class, or, when stu- 
dents were grouped, she assigned each group a different task. 

Teacher A was consistent in her allocation of instructional time 
for basic skills areas, to which she dedicated two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the average school day. During both years, the instruc- 
tor spoke approximately twice as much English as she did Spanish, and 
used English-language materials for a portion of the day that was 
three times as long as that allocated to Spanish-language materials. 

A decline in observer ratings of active teaching behaviors was 
noted for Part II. Ttie most noticeable differences were detected in 
the cluster of behaviors centered on classroom management and instrjc- 
tor's expectations. 

Teacher A alternated language with much greater frequency during 
the second year of the SBIF study, and language changes for purposes 
of behavioral feedback were intensified during that year. Switches 
were predominantly directed to individual students during both years. 
The instructor was consistent in her use of Hispanic culture during 
instruction. According to her, this was done primarily to foster a 
positive self-image among LEP students. 
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There was stability in terms of Teacher A's curriculum intent for 
the basic skills areas of reading/language arts and mathematics. Al- 
though no changes in instructional intent were noted from one year to 
the next, the interview data indicate that greater centralization of 
decision making with regard to curriculum was in effect during the 
second year. This was particularly so in the area of English reading, 
for which the district office generated a list of specific objectives 
to be covered during the year at different grade levels. 

Teacher A appeared less satisfied with the bilingual program dur- 
ing the second year of the SBIF study. Her dissatisfaction centered on 
the school policy of basing promotion decisions on students' achievement 
in English without regard for their progress in Spanish; the lack of 
support from parents; and the heterogeneity of her class in terms of 
age, language skills in both English and Spanish, and academic pre- 
paredness 

Two general findings emerge from analysis of data collected in 
Teacher A's classroom^ First, it seems that the pressure exerted by 
the district office on the teacher to iniprove students' reading scores 
(reflected in the promotion policy and in greater centralization of 
decision making regarding the time during which reading was to be 
taught and the content of English reading instruction) appeared to 
have had an adverse impact on the teacher's sense of efficacy. Sec- 
ond, the organization of instruction, particularly with regard to 
the basis for grouping, appears to be related to district policy on 
testing students. 



A Case Study of Instructional Stability; Teacher B 



This case study probes issues of instructional stability for Teach- 
er B. Data are presented in four steps. First, info^^mation on this in- 
structor's background is provided. Second, Teacher B's 1980-81 and 
1981-82 clasSs are compared on specific variables. Third, quantita- 
tive data on tne instructional system are presented in a comparative 
manner. Finally, quantitative and qualitative data on the instruc- 
tional process are combined and analyzed with a comparative strategy. 



Teacher's Background 

Teacher B was born and reared in New York City, where she received 
all of her formal schooling. Her ethnic background is Puerto Rican, 
and the primary language of the home was Spanish. English was intro- 
duced into her home by an older sibling once he started school and by 
her own schooling in an Enq'lish-language setting, which led to her 
becoming bilingual in Spanish and English. 

In terms of actual experience with both languages. Teacher B re- 
ported that she gained proficiency in English through content-area in- 
struction from the elementary level through her university studies 
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leading to a Master of Science degree. In contrast, her Spanish pro- 
ficiency was attained informally at home and formally in school, the 
latter th ough study of it as a foreign language. 

Since childhood, Teacher B had the goal of becoming a teacher, 
and to this end, she majored in Elementary Education as an undergrad- 
uate. The decision to specialize in Bilingual Education as part of her 
M.S, degree program came as a result of her perception of an area in 
which teachers were needed at the time. During the Part II curriculum 
interview, when asked why, specifically, she had become a bilingual 
teacher. Teacher B explained, "That' s where the teaching positions were 
when I finished college," 

In terms of language proficiency. Teacher B assessed herself to 
be corparably bilingual for instruction in language arts geared to na- 
tive speakers of either Spanish or English, and for content area sub- 
jects such as science, mathematics, and history In both languages. 

Upon completion of the 1981-82 academic year. Teacher B had taught 
a total of five years exclusively within the domain of bilingual educa- 
tion. 

Teacher B professed a philosophy of bilingual education that en- 
tails an enrichment or additive approach, whereby the student main- 
tains elements if both the native language and culture of origin while 
learning English concurrently. This view was exemplified by the teach- 
er's statement that 

"Basically, what I want students to learn is to be 
proud of the fact that they are Hispanic, and to develop 
English and Spanish equally well," 



Description of the Class for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 School Years 



Table 3.9 provides information on Teaclier B*s classes for the 1980- 
81 and 1981-82 school years. It can be seen that during the initial 
years of the study, the teacher instructed a 6th grade class of 28 stu- 
dents and was assisted by a paraprofessional , The teacher considered 
18 of these students to be proficient in English, and ten to be of 
limited English proficiency. Three of the LEP students were given the 
lowest two ratings on the scale, thus signalling severe difficulties 
with the English language. Seven others were given ratings that indi- 
cated they were somewhat deficient. In the 1980-81 school year. Teach- 
er B taught a combined 5th/6th grade class of 32 students, without the 
assistance of a paraprofessional. She c ^sidered 15 students to be 
proficient in English, and 17 to be of li.nited English proficiency. 
Among the LEP students, three were rated as being very limited, and 
14 as somewhat limited. 



A comparison of ^ata across school years reveals differences in 
terms of grade level, paraprofessional assistance, and distribution of 
students in terms of English language proficiency. While all students 
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Table 3.9 

Characteristics of Teacher B's Class by School Year 



School Grade T.A. Regis- Linguistic Composition 
Year ter — __ 



Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
prof students ^ Z 



4 



1980- 81 6 Yes 28 i8 0 3 3 4 

1981- 82 5/6 No 32 15 1 2 14 0 
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in the initial year were 6th graders, there was a combination of 5th 
and 6th graders in the second year. Whereas Teacher B had the assis- 
tance of a full-time paraprofessional in the first year, she was un- 
assisted duripg the second year. While approximately one-third of her 
class (10 students) were considered to be of limited-English proficiency 
in the first year, this was the case for more than one-half of the class 
during the following year. The impact of these changes on the instruc- 
tional system and process are discussed in a later section of this case 
study. 

Instructional System 

Data on the organization of instruction and the allocation of 
time are described in this section. They reveal differences in the 
activity structures due primarily to the absence of an aide during 
the 1981-82 school year. Changes in the allocation of time to 
subject matter were also evident. 

Organization of bilingual instruction . The information presented 
in Table 3.10 shows inconsistence' in Teacher B's organization of 
instruction for Parts I and II of the SBIF study. Differences worthy 
of mention were observed in terms of the number of instructional 
groups and adult instructors, as v;ell as in group membership. 

Table 3.10a shows that the one group organization predominated 
in Part I of the study for 75 rercent of the average instructional 
day, and for the remaining 25 percent of the time, students were 
instructed while in two or three groups. During Part II, however, 
almost all of the instruction (99 percent of the day) v/as given to 
the whole class . 

When Part I students were grouped, this was done on the basis 
of language (13 percent of the time), academic skills (6 percent 
of the time), and student choice/interest (4 percent of the time). 
In contrast. Part II students were observed in more than one group 
for an insignificant portion of the day (only two minutes) thus no 
apparent group membership factor (other than class membership), was 
detected during the second year (see Table 3.10b). Furthermore, 
no major differences were detected in types of task assignment, 
and this information is presented in Table 3.10c. During Part I, 
students worked directly with the teacher Tor nearly three-fourths 
of the instructional day, and the remainder of the time was spent 
mostly working independently at the same task. The same pattern was 
observed during Part II, although the time spent by the teacher 
working directly with the group increased slightly to 161 minutes 
or 85 percent of the instructional day. 

Teacher B was accompanied by an aide for approximately 26 
minutes, or 12 percent of the instructional day, during the 1980-81 
school year. In ^ontrast, she worked alone all day long during 
the following year (see Table 3.10d). It appears that the absence 
of the aide during the second year of the SBIF study intensified the 
use of the whole class instructional mode, particularly for mathematics, 
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Table 3.10 



Average Daily Time and P 
Components of Activity St 
the SBIF Study: 



Table 3.10a 



Number of 
instuctional 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


groups 


mins./ 
dav 


% of 
day 


mins./ 


% of 

vj.ciy 


one group 


173 


75 


187 


99 


two groups 


45 


20 


0 


0 


three groups 


11 


5 


0 


0 


more than 
three groups 


0 


0 


2 


1 


other 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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rcent of School Day for Four 
uctures for Parts I and II of 
eacher B's Classroom 



Table 3.10b 



Group 

membership 


1 n . 
1 Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins ./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


lang prof 


26 


13 


0 


0 


acdm skills 


11 


6 


0 


0 


grade level 


0 


0 


0 


0 


std choice/ 
interest 


8 


4 


2 


1 


combination 


11 


6 


0 


0 


no division 


135 


69 


187 


99 


other 


4 


2 


0 


0 
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Table 3.10 (Continued) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and J I of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher B's Classroom 



Table 3.10c Table 3.l0d 



Task 

assignment 


Part I 


Part 


II 


Number of 
adult 

instructors 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mms./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins. / 
day 


% of 
day 


> 2/3 with T 


139 


74 


161 


85 


teacher only 


199 


88 


188 


100 


y 2/3 same 
task 


34 


18 


26 


14 


teacher + 1 


26 


12 


0 


0 


each group 
diff task 


0 


0 


0 


0 


teacher + 2 
other 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


other 


15 


8 


2 


1 
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as can be seen in Table 3.1L While the same activity structure D 
occurred frequently during both parts of the study, it was observed 
for only reading/language arts in the initial year, and for both 
reading/language arts and mathematics during the second year, 

Allocation of time . Data on the allocation of time to subject 
matter, and to materials printed in Spanish and English show discre- 
pancy across Parts I and II of the SBIF study for Teacher B, How- 
ever, the instructor's oral language use patterns regained stable for 
the two consecutive school years. 

Table 3.12 presents information on the allocation of time to 
various subjects by school year, and one is struck by the decrease 
in the percentage of time dedicated to reading/language arts during 
the second year. While this category accounted for 61 percent of 
the average Part I school day, it occupied only 39 percent of the 
day during the following year. Another difference during the 
second year was an increase in the amount of instructional time 
allocated to the category of other, which included free or sharing 
time, and other non-instructional activities. While this category 
accounted for only 8 percent of the average Part I day. It totalled 
30 percent of the day during Part II. The time allocated to mathe- 
matics, social studies/science, and art/music/physical education 
remained fairly consistent. 

Information on Teacher B*s oral language use is presented in 
Table 3.13. It can be seen that during both study years, this 
instructor used English approximately three-fourths of the time, 
Spanish for more than one-tenth of the instructional day, and was 
silent the remainder of the time. Thus, this aspect of the in- 
structional system revealed substantial stability. 

Table 3.14 shows that the category of no materials or those 
with no printed language associated with them accounted for more 
than half of the average instructional day during Part II, compared 
to only 13 percent of the time for Part I. In turn, the use of 
materials in English decreased from 63 percent (Part I) to 40 
percent (Part II). Likewise, the use of materials in Spanish 
dropped from 24 percent (Part I) to 9 percent (Part II). 



Instructional Process 

This section contains information on key categories of active 
teaching behaviors, the teacher's use of language and culture, and 
the instructor's curriculum intent and sense of efficacy. Quanti- 
tative and qualitative data are combined and data sources and sets 
for each element of Interest are compared for the 1980-81 and 1981- 
82 school year. 
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Table 3.11 



Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher B's Classroom 



ASs 



Activity SUDS cruet ure 



School 
Year 



Number Group Task Number of 

of groups membership assignment adults 



Subject 
Focus 



1980-81 



D 



One 



No div > 2/3 with Teacher RdgA-A. 

teacher only (L1+L2) 



1981-82 



D 



One 



No div >2/3 with Teacher 
teacher only 



RdgA.A, 

Sk mathe- 
matics 



81 
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Table 3.12 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
/m ui Content by School Year: Teacher B's Classroom 

(Table entries are minutes per day and percent of instructional day) 



School 
Year 



Content of Instruction 



^'^?^wI'^^^''^^ Mathe- soc st/sci Art/music/ Other 

[Ll/LZ) matics pj? 



1980-81 



139 (61) 41 (18) 30 (13) 0 ( 0) 



19 ( 8) 



1981-82 109 (39) 44 (16) 18 (7) 22 ( 8) 



84 (30) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four days of data collection in each 
year using the ASP, 
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Table 3.13 



Instructor's Oral Language Use by School Year 
(Table entries are minutas observed per day and percent of total observation time) 

(Teacher 



School 



Instructor's orai language use 



Year ^ 2 

English Spanish Mixed"*" Silence 



1980- 81 156 (65) 38 (16) - (-) 41 (17) 

1981- 82 90 (69) 14 (11) - 27 (20) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or vice versa at least once every thirty seconds. 



2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at leai;t 
thirty seconds. 
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Table 3.14 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher B's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percentage of total observation) 



Schoo'* Language of materials used by the teacher 
Year 



English Spanish Bilinguall No Language^ 



1980- 81 148 (63) 59 (24) - (-) 30 (13) 

1981- 82 52 (40) 12 ( 9) - (-) 68 (51) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are printed 
in two languages. 

2 No language means either unat no materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 
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Active teaching . Table 3J5 presents observer ratings of 
Teacher B on four sets of behaviors--c1arity of focus on academic 
content, elements of direct instruction, classroom management, 
and expectations for students and splf» These data reveal that 
during both years in question. Teacher B was rated fairly high on 
items 1 and 2, which were concerned with academic goals and subject 
matter. The ratings were 4,5 and 4,0 for the initial year, and 
4.0 and 5.0 during the second one. Thus, according to the raters, 
it appears that this instructor was more task focused during the 
198U82 school year. 

Items 3 through 7 center on elements of direct instruction. 
Teacher B averaged a rating of 4,2 on these five element: of 
direct teaching behaviors. A decrease in the average rating to 
4.0 was noted during the second year of the SBIF study. 

Classroom management is the focus for items 8 and 9. The 
information indicates that good classroom management was observed 
more frequently during Part II of the study with an average rating 
of 5.0, In contrast to the lower average of 4.3 for the previous 
year. 

The "l"^st three items (10-12) dealt with the teacher's ex- 
pectations for students and for self. The average rating for all 
items in this set remained fairly constant at 4.8 (Part I) and 
4.6 (Part II). However, there was a noticeable decrease during 
Part II in the frequency with which Teacher B expressed high ex- 
pectations for student achievement, as seen in the rating of 4.0 
(Part II) in contrast to that of 5.0 (Part I). 

These data indicate consistency in Teacher B*s active teaching 
behaviors. Discrepancies were detected for only two tems (2 and 
10), and while item 2 decreased by one point on the rating scale, 
item 10 increased by an equal value. 

Teacher's use of language and culture during instruction . In 
both Parts I and II of the SBIF study. Teacher B spoke about her 
intent to develop students* Spanish and English language; however, 
according to Teacher B, in each year emphasis was given to English 
language development. As she expressed it in the Part I Interview: 

Englisf- is much more nportant for the students, 
and I think that is so because of the emphasis 
through the school on English reading tests and 
the lack of mention of the Spanish tests. 
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Table 3.15 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School Year 

Teacher B 



School Year 

Item . 



1980-81 1981-82 





I Teacher pUces « clear focus on academic goals. 


4.5 


4.0 


Teacher Is task-focused, spending most of the 
^ fnstructfonat period on the subject matter* 


4.0 


5.0 


Teacher proMotes high levels of student involve- 
3 went In classroom tasks, keeps student e^.^;«ge. 
went rates high, and optfcl/es learning tir-e. 


4.0 


4.0 


^ Teacher selects materials and adjusts Instruc- 
tion to «ai1«l2e student accuracy rates. 


4.0 


4.0 


Teacher presents Information actively and 
5 ctearty. structuring Instruction by reviewing, 
outlining, explaining. suMMrKlng. and pro- 
•oting extensive content coverage. 


3.5 


3.2 


g Teacher monitors student progress toward 
achieving Instructional goats. 


5.0 


5.0 


-J Teacher provides Immediate and academically 
oriented feedback to students. 


4.5 


4.0 


Q Teacher manao*s classroom nell. 

0 


4.0 


5.0 


g Teacher has lack of discipline problems* 


4.5 


5.0 


Teacher expresses H^qh expectations for student 
10 achievement. 


5.0 


4.0 


Teacher perceives students as capable ot 
11 learning. 


5.0 


5.0 


Teacher views himself or herself as effective 
12 In teaching the curriculum. 


4.5 


5.0 
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Teacher B echoed this concern in the Part II interview* In addition 
to the importance given to English reading tests for purposes of 
promotion (identified in Part I), she gave two more reasons con- 
tributing to the emphasis gfver to English: (1) school policy re- 
garding the allocation of time to English (3 periods) and Spanish 
(1 period ); (2) differences in the quantity and quality of ma- 
terials in Spanish and English, Regarding the last point, the 
teacher said: 

Since the materials (in Spanish) that 
wc have are not suitable for the child- 
ren and since those that are available 
are limited in nature, the teaching of 
Spanish--that is if you are serious 
about it--is extremely difficult. It 
requires double the preparation needed 
to teach in Engl ish. 

Teacher B shared her perception of long-range planning at 
the district level : 

I am not sure if this is a disti^-^ct 
policy, but the way I understand it, 
when the children come into school 
(in the Kindergarten and first grade), 
about 80 percent of instruction is in 
Spanish and about 20 percent in English. 
As each year goes by, that 80 percent 
(Spanish) decreases and that 20 percent 
(Engi'sh) increases. When they get to 
the sixth grade level, where I teach, it's 
almost the reverse. At that point, we're 
maintaining their Spanish with one period 
of instruction, and we are working in 
English in the other subject areas. That 
is what I understand it to be. However, 
I don't know if this is a district policy 
(Part I Curriculum Interview). 

These comments on the part of Teacher 3 provide insights 
for a more complete understanding of the data presented in 
Table 3.13. It was evident that English was used by the teacher 
for a significantly greater portion of the average school day 
than Spanish, It appears that district testing policy and the 
paucity of appropriate materials written in Spanish are related 
to the emphasis p'laced on English. 

Qualitative data show that during Part I of the SBIF study. 
Teacher B conducted English reading and language arts lessons 
in English exclusively; however, during Spanish re^-ing in- 
struction , Teacher B occasionally used English and students 
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frequently used English as well. At times when a student would respond 
in English, the teacher translated the reply into Spanish, At other 
times, when a student would reply in Spanish, the teacher would 
translate the answer into English, . 

More specific information regarding the teacher's use of Spanish 
and English for instruction was contained in the curriculum inter- 
view (Part II). According to Teacher B, during English reading, 
the teacher occasionally used Spanish "to explain something which 
I see they do not understand," Sometimes the teacher would "use 
a word (in Spanish) .hat communicates the equivalent concept 
we're dealing with (in English)/' During Spanish reading in- 
struction. Teacher B will "frequently use English to clarify a 
concept or procedures," 

Quantitative data on Teacher B's code-switching behavior is 
presented in Tables 3J6 and 3,17. It can be noted that there 
were relatively few instances of code switches in the average 
school day during both years of the SBIF study. Ten instances 
were recorded during the initial year, and thirteen for the second 
year. Differences in the distribution of switches according to 
pedagogical function are noted across years, but given the small 
number of cases, it appears unwise to make a statement of stability 
on this issue. It can be seen, however, that the category of 
procedure/directions accounted for the majority of the switches 
in both years. Table 3.17 shows that switches were directed almost 
equally to the whole group and to individuals during both years. 

Teacher B's discussion of the cultural component of her bi- 
lingual classrooms in Part I and Part II, contained two basic 
themes: (1) Bilingual education should develop in the Hispanic 
students' pride at being Hispanic, and subsumed under this theme 
was the need to be bilingual; (2) The teacher serves as a cultural 
role-model for the students. As expressed by Teacher B (Part I): 

Basically, what I want to do is instill in 
the students pride in being Hispanic and 
in having that other language (Spanisfi) 
...I also want them to see me as a role 
model --as someone who came from a back- 
ground similar to theirs and who has been 
able to come this far basically because I 
was able to speak the Spanish language. 

A statement from the Part Ii curriculum interview elaborates upon 
the concept of "role model;" 

The children have as a teacher a person 
who is bilingual, who can communicate 
with them in two languages. someone 
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Table 3.16 



Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 
After Oral Language Changes by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher B ) 

(n=lO: 1980-81) 
(n=l3: 1981-82) 



g Year 



School Content of instructor's first statement after language change 



Instructional developmont Procedures/directions Behavioral feedback 



Frequency (Percent) Frequency (percent) Frequency (percent) 

1980- 81 1 (10) 7 (70) 2 (20) 

1981- 82 6 (44) 6 (48) 1 ( 8) 
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Table 3* 17 



Frequency Distribution for Person or Perrons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by School Year 
{Table entries are numbex' of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher B ) 



School First statement after instructor's language change directed to 
Year 

Whole Group Subgroup Individual 

Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) 

1980- 81 4 (40) 1 (10) 5 (50) 

1981- 82 6 (44) 2 (16) 5 (40) 
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v/ho they can use as a role model , who 
can provide them with the incentive to 
continue with their education. Little 
girls may say, "I want to be like her." 
You might convince them and somehov/ 
they will just believe in you,,. For 
instance, I might give them one of my 
sermons about why they should continue 
their education. . .flany of them might 
just need me because I am bilingual, 
because I have coms up the same way 
they have come up... I am just a role 
model . 

During Part II data collection, Teacher B was observed to use three 
culturally related strategies: (1) She incorporated into her in- 
struction external aspects of Hispanic culture (foods, fruits); 
(2) used folu-tales from Puerto Rico to illustrate the concept 
of "folk-tale" and (3) used cultural norms for assessing student 
behavior and providing feedback. 

Curriculum intent. Teacher B was responsible for teaching 
her class Spanish and English reading and language arts, mathematics, 
social studies, and science. According to her, English was the 
only languagf she used for instruction in English reading/language 
arts, while Spanish reading and language arts was attempted in 
Spanish exclusively. Mathematics, social studies and science 
were tdught bilingual ly, although the last two subjects were 
often presented in Spanis'i only. A summary of this instructor's 
curriculum intent for the basic skills areas follows. 

During the curriculum interview for the first year of the SBIF 
study, Teache." B soecified two basic objectives for her English 
reading prog.9:Ti. These were (1) ^evelo^jnent of "higher level com- 
prehension skills," nui (2) that students be able "to express their 
thou^^hts in a clear -.nd pr'^cise manner, both verbally and in writ- 
ing." In her own words: 

...The most important thing that I try to 
get them to do is to thinK Many times the 
students rattle off answers without going 
back to the story--or without ever thinking 
...Many of them lack this type of compre- 
hension skills. Another of my objectives 
is to get the students to use the vocabu- 
lary they already know... they have the 
vocabulary, but most of the time they 
don't use it... to express themselves in 
a clear and precise manner b^th verbally 
and in writing. 
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Teacher B was more detailed about the content of her English 
reading/language development curriculum for the 1981-82 school 
year. She identified the following skills: use of the dictionary, 
use of vocabulary In context, comprehension skills (e»g,, sequence, 
inference, main Idea, details, drawing conclusions, predicting 
outcomes, justifying answers with the text, similes, metaphors, 
figurative language and writing skills (e*g. business letters, 
friendly letters, compositions). 

Teacher B described her instructional method as including 
three sequential steps for developing lessons—skills development, 
vocabulary/story development, and writing skills developpment. The 
first step, included pre-assessment, teaching a targeted skill, 
post-assessmerit, and when needed, re-teaching and reassessing. 
The second step was geared to developing vocabulary relevant to 
the story for the day. Students were required to use the diction- 
ary and to write a sentence with each word. The story was then 
developed by building background (relating the story to the stu- 
dents' experience and eliciting ideas regarding it? title); silent 
reading, and retelling the plot. The third major step in develop- 
ing the lesson was dedicated to writing skills. According to 
Teacher B, these three steps comprise the teaching aproach of the 
Houghton-Mifflin reading series that was used in all bilingual 
classes at the district during both years of the SBIF study. 

Objectives for Spanish reading and language development were 
similar for both years of the SBIF study and were generally ex- 
pressed in the following statement by Teacher B^ 



The main thing that I hope to accomplish 
is to have children like the language. 
What I have found is that by fifth and 
sixth grade, they don't realty want to 
deal with Spanish. So basically what 
I try to do is make Spanish just kind 
of ni 0 for them sc that they will like 
it and sec its value--that it's good to 
have two languages,.,! just want them to 
like S» -^.nish and not be ashamed of being 
Hispanic and speaking Spanish, 



This objective, in contrast to those specified for Englisfi reading/ 
language development, appears vague, less academically focused, and 
more directed toward bringing about changes in students'' attitudes 
toward the Spanic^ 'anguage anc toward themselves as Hispanlcs. 

According to Teacher B, she < ^proached the teaching of Spanish 
•;ith constant encouragement for students as a way of overcoming 
Iheir resistance to the language. Additionally, she attempted to 
involve students in activities rather than to "lecture" them, and 
to "demand their best," The teacher felt the t at the co,e of her 
teaching method was her attempt at developing "good relationships 
with students." 
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To overcome her students* resistance to learning Spanish, 
Teacher B opted for comparing Spanish instruction to English 
instruction. She described this strategy as follows: 

What I am trying to do with Spanish is 
relate it to what they learn 1n English, 
For instance, if we are discussing the 
indirect articles (articulos) in Spanish, 
I will try to explain what they are in 
English, just so that they can see the 
connection. . .that I am not picking this 
out of the air and that Spanish is not 
something strange and weird, something 
that has nothing to do with anything 
else in their lives.. .that it is connec- 
ted to that skill they might have learned 
in English.. .that it's basically the same 
thing, but in a different language. 

Additionally, she integrcited Spanish with social studies and science, 
in order to make the language more academically meaningful for her 
students : 

...we do not go through the (text) book 
in jrder. I pick out stories that have 
to do with the social studies or science 
units we are studying at the time. In 
this way the stories are more meaningful 
for • them. 

Teacher B specified four mathematics objectives for the 1980- 
81 school year. These were the following: (1) to teach the students 
the logic behind mathematical operations, which they usually per- 
form mechanically; (2) to do basic computational operations 
(addition, subtraction, ..iUltiplication, division) with whole 
numbers, fractions, and decimals; (3) to have students see the 
relevance of mathematics for their lives; (4) to have students 
imporve their skills in solving word problems. 

The content of Teacher B's mathematics curriculum for Part II 
of the study was described by her as follows: 

I started with numerals, numeration and 
standard notation. We also went through 
measurements, and addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of fractions. 
We studied equivalent fractions. Improper 
fractions. More recently, we s:udied 
decimals. 
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Teacher B approached mathematics Instruction during Part I 
by initially assessing the students^ readiness to understand the 
logic behind computational skills that were performed mechanically. 
She also insisted in maintaining high expectations for each student, 
This she did because "they just kind of give up even before they 
try Cmath)/' Teacher B also noted that students experienced tre- 
mendous difficulties with word problems. Their difficulties are 
based, according to her, on their reading problems, not primarily 
on their skills in mathematics. 

During the curriculum interview (Part II), Teacher B specified 
that she taught mathematics using a "whole class approach," How- 
ever, she individualized instruction in order to meet students' 
particular needs, particularly for those pupils who were below 
the class level. Teacher B explained that she presented the 
material "several times to them and from different points of view/' 
For those less advanced students, the concepts were "presented 
at a slower pace and developed through a rote method (simply 
discussing how to do an operation)." 

Thus, it appears that whereas the content of instruction 
varied little from year to year, the teacher's method of in- 
struction was less stable with more individualization based on 
assessed needs for the second year of the SBIF study. The emphasis 
on individualization of instruction expressed by Teacher B for the 
1981-82 school year may be related to a feature in the composition 
of the class for ^.hat year— namely, the combination of grades five 
and six. 



Teacher's sense of efficacy . Teacher B*s response regarding 
her sense of efficacy appeared more enthusiastic during Part I 
than in Part II. Direct quotations from the teacher interview 
follow ir; order to illustrate this point. In the first inter- 
view (Part I), the teacher made this statement in an assured 
manner: 

The program is working, The reason it 
works Is the rapport that I develop with 
the students. There are some kids In my 
class that could do almost anything for 
me, not because I am the teacher, but 
because we have an understanding, I 
try not to let them get away with too 
much, although I overlook many things, 
I think what makes for a successful 
classroom 1s the kind of environment 
that the teacher sets up for the 
children. . .They will do almost 
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anything for the teacher if they feel 
at ease and at home in the classroom 
,,,That is what I try to do. 

In the second interview (Part II), the teacher spoke in a less self- 
assured manner: 

All I can say is that I do the best 
I can,,. That is why I expect the 
children to do their best,.. But we 
are working toward goals that are 
very hard to define at times, ..it's 
going as well as can be expected.,. 
If I as a teacher am doing my best, 
and they (students) arE doing their 
best, then somehow something has to 
go right. But, a lot of time you 
do not see that. 



Summary - Teacher B 

Teacher B was consistent during the two years of the SBIF 
study in terms of the following: (1) the extent of her oral use 
of English and Spanish; (2) active teaching behaviors; (3) frequency 
of code switches; (4) curricular intent; and (5) use of Hispanic 
culture during instruction. 

Inconsistency was detected for: (1) organization of instruction; 
(2) allocation of instructional time to basic skills content; (3) 
distribution of time to materials in Spanish and English; and (4) 
sense of efficacy. 

In terms of the organization of instruction. Part I students 
v/ere instructed predominantly as a single group, but on occasion, 
they were taught while in two or three groups. When grouping 
occurred, it was done primarily on the basis of language proficiency. 
In contrast, Pnrt II students were almost always taught as a whole 
class with no particular factor to distinguish among them. Whereas 
Teacher B was assisted by an aide for a portion of the Part I day, 
she was observed during the second year always working alone. Con- 
sistency was detected for the manne- in which the instructor handled 
task assignments, More than two-thirds of the students during both 
parts of the study were instructed directly by the teacher for at 
least 75 percent of the typical day. 

Teacher B was inconsistent in her allocation of instructional 
time to reading/language arts, Tne data show that Part II students, 
in comparison to their Part I co'jnterparts , received half an hour 
less instruction in reading/language arts during the typical school 
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day. A plausible explanation for this dramatic decrease is found in 
the curriculum interview. According to the teacher, during the 
1981-82 school year, she frequently combined Spanish language develop- 
ment with other content areas. This was done to overcome the pupils* 
resistance to learning Spanish by showing them the academic rele- 
vance of that language. Given the use of this strategy, 1t may be 
that portions of the time coded for other categories were covertly 
focused on Spanish language development. 

Inconsistency was also detected in terms of Teacher B's use of 
English language materials. The dc,ta show that the extent of their 
use decreased during the second year to a third of the time these 
were in use during Part I. This inconsistency must be interpreted 
within the context of changes in t^e linguistic composition of the 
two classes. On the average, Part II students were rated by Teacher 
B to be at a lower level of oral English proficiency than their Part 
I counterparts. Thus, the extent to which English-language materials 
were used appear to be related to the linguistic composition of the 
class. 

Consistency was found in the overall observer ratings of In- 
structor B's active teaching behaviors. Only two types of b.ehavior 
varied sufficiently to merit mention. There appeared to be an in- 
crease regarding Teacher B*s focus on academic subject matter, and 
a lowering of her expectations for pupils* achievement. 

Teacher B was fairly consistent with regard to the extent of her 
oral use of Spanish and English. During both years, she used at 
least four times. as much English as she did Spanish. Additionally, 
few code switches (an average of less than 15 per day) were recorded 
during either year. The data thus indicate considerable stability 
for the instructor's use of language. 

Finally, a decline in Teacher B's sense of efficacy was evident 
during Part II. Given several comments made by the instructor during 
the Part II interview, it appears that the following factors partially 
account for this decline in her sense of efficacy: (1) greater hetero- 
geneity of students in tie class Cgrade level, academic skills and 
language proficiency); (2) decline in students* oral English pro- 
ficiency; and (3) absence of a teacher's aide. These three factors 
combined during the 1981r32 school year to make the teaching ex- 
perience for Instructor B more difficult than it had been during 
the previous year. 

Three general findings emerge from the analysis of these data. 
First, it seems that the presence or absence of a teacher's aide had 
a direct impact on the organization of instruction, particularly on 



the extent of grouping. Second, the extent of the instructor's 
use of English-language materials appeared to be related to the 
oral proficiency of students in the class. The more proficient 
the students were in English, the greater the use of English 
language materials. Third, the teacher's ser^e of efficacy 
seemed to be affected by the heterogeneity oi students in the 
class. The more diverse the class was in terms of grade level, 
academic skills, and lano'»age proficiency, the lower the in- 
structor's sense of efficacy. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



INSTRUCTIONAL STABILITY: SITE 2 



The two teachers who participated in the instructional stability 
study at Site 2 were bilingual in Spanish/English and of Cuban back- 
ground. One instructor had several years of teaching experience as 
a volunteer at the elementary school level and one year of teaching 
t5L to adults. This person taught a combined second and third-grade 
class for the 1980-81 school year, and during the following year 
instructed first and second-grade students in English as a second 
language. The other teacher had 19 years of teaching experience, and 
! coiV ! bilingual classes. During both years she taught 

a self-contained class of first zr.d second-grade students. 

Both instructors taught in the same urban school district, but 
at different schools. The district had a large bilingual program 
and included a variety of bilingual education models. Minimally, 
LEP students were offered intensive ESL instruction in order to 
facilitate their transition to monolingual English classes. How- 
ever, at the point of transition, students had the option of con- 
tinuing to receive instruction in their native language, which given 
the district s large Cuban population, most frequently was Spanish. 
In Its most expansive form, the bilingual program also offered mono- 
lingual English-speaking pupils the opportunity to receive instruction 
in Spanish as a second language (SSL). Although this last enrichment 
component was most frequently in operation at the secondary school 
level, it was nonetheless visible in many elementary schools. 

This chapter is organized in the following manner. First, the 
district and school context influencing the two teachers and their 
instructional system and process is described. Second, quantitative 
and qualitative data collected in Teacher C's classroom are compared 
across ye?rs in determining the stability of her instructional system 
and process. Third, data collected in Teacher D's classroom are 
analyzed in the same manner, and the results are described in Case 
Study C. 



Ecological Context 



The following section describes the Dade County School System in 
which Teacner C and Teacher D instructed. 
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District Level 



The Dade County School System, the fifth largest school system 
in the country, is a county unit. Its management is totally inde- 
pendent of metropolitan and city governments. Although the metro- 
politan government collects the tax for the school system, it 
exercises no direct control over the use of these revenues. 

A seven-member school board, the decision making body of the 
system, is elected by countywide vote to serve overlapping four- 
year terms. Responsibility for the administration cf the school 
is delegated to t^e district superintendent, who is appointed by 
the board. The school district is divided into four centralized 
subareas with an administrative staff located in each. Although 
they remain responsible to the district superintendent, the area 
superintendents have considerable freedom in decision making. 

In the 1980-81 school year, the system was composed of 246 
schools and had a total enrollment of approximately 226,000, 
Hispanics, predominantly of Cuban background, accounted for 36 
percent of the total student population. These figures remained 
stable for the 198"' -82 academic year. In which the total enrollment 
dropped slightly to 224,580 and the Hispanic population increased 
to 38 percent. 

The Dade School System has a Bilingual Education/Foreign 
Language Program that includes four components at the elementary 
school level. These are as follows: (l) English for Speakers of 
Other Languages (ESOL); (2) Spanish for Spanish Speakers (Spanish- 
S); (3) Spanish as a Second Language (Spanish-SL) ; and (4) Bi- 
lingual Curriculum Content (BCC). A description of each component 
is provided below. 

ESOL (English for Speakers of Other Languages) 

English for Speakers of Other Languages is a program for 
students whose native language is other than English and who are 
classified as less than independent in English. It Is a full 
language arts and culture program, which includes listening compre- 
hension, oral expression, pronunciation, reading, and writing, as 
it supports the skills and concepts presented in the regular English 
curriculum, in accordance with the Early Childhood and Basic Skills 
Plan , and State and local minimum standards , When feasible, English 
for Speakers of Other Languages is based on a contrastive linguistic 
and cultural analysis of English and the students* home language 
systems, and of the culture(s) each language reflects. 
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The goal of the ESOL program is to enable students who speak 
languages other than English and who are limited in English pro- 
ficiency to acquire, within three years, language skills and cross- 
cultural understanding necessary to participate fully and with equal 
opportunities in the regular school program being offered in English, 
as well as in all areas of the local, state, and national community 
in accordance with their age, interest level, and ability. 

All students who are of limited English proficiency are required 
to participate in an ESOL program. All schools with students who 
are of limited English proficiency must provide special instruction 
in English to meet the specific requirements of such students in 
language learning and cultural integration, in a manner consistent 
with and supportive of goals established by Board policy. 

Placement of students who required ESOL instruction involves 
assignment to the appropriate grade level, the appropriate class in 
accordance with the level of English procifiency (Non-independent, 
Low, Mid, High Intermediate) and to regular and special classes 
where they can profit most. 

The initial screening for possible assignment to the ESOL 
program is determined by an oral interview to be conducted in the 
school. The interviewer probes for information regarding studentr* 
use of LI and 12 for out-of-school contexts. Those students iden- 
tified as potential ESOL program participan ts are then tested and 
classified in accordance with the five levels established by Dade 
County: Level I, Non-inJependent; Level II, Low Intermediate; Level 
III, Mid-Intermediate; Level IV, High Intermediate; and Level V, 
Independent, Students who are classified as belonging in Levels 
I-IV (Non-independent or Intermediate) are assigned to ESOL classes, 
while students classified as belonging in Level V (Independent) are 
assigned to regular claf^ses but are given the option of receiving 
instruction that allow^ them to acquire and preserve literacy skills 
in Spanish, 

Spanish for Spanish Speakers (Spanish-S, Voluntary) 

Spanish for Spanish Speakers (Spanish-S) is a language and 
culture program designed to teach Spanish language arts skills to 
Soanish language origin students and to other students whose pro- 
ficiency in Spanish allows them to profit from the program. The 
program is comparable to the English language arts program designed 
to enable English language origin students to acquire, clarify, 
or reinforce in Spanish certain basic concepts related to the 
content areas taught in English, 

The goal of the Spanish-S Program is to enable participants 
to become functionally literate in Spanish, to facilitate the 
participants' acquisition and reinforcement of skills, abilities, 
and concepts which are part of the regular curriculum offered in 
English, and to develop an awareness of and appreciation for Hispanic 
cultures. 
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EleiP - iry Spanish as a Second Language (Spanish SL) 



Elementary Spanish as a Second Language is a language and culture 
program designed to provide instruction in Spanish to English language 
origin and other students not of Hispanic origin. A student in elem- 
entary Spanish as a Second Language not only studies the Spanish 
language and culture, but also reinforces through the medium of 
Spanish, the skills, abilities, concepts. Insights, and understandings 
which he or she has acquired in the study of other subject areas of 
the regular curriculum. 

Elementary Spanish as a Second Language emphasizes tne oral use 
of the language in everyday childhood experiences. At all levels, 
learners develop skills within contexts which build understanding 
of Hispanic cultures ana which reinforce development of cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor skills. Reading and writing are Intro- 
duced as students gain mastery over the sounds, structures, and 
vocabulary in the instructional program. Reading and writing serve 
not only to reinforce control over the oral language, but also to 
develop literacy skills. 

The goal of the elementary Spanish as a Second Language program 
is to enable participants to communicate and interact in Spanish 
with Spanish-speaking students and others of the community at various 
levels of proficiency, as determined by the length of time and achieve- 
ment in the program. 

In order to enable English language origin and other non-Spanish 
language origin students to communicate effectively In Spanish and 
to interact successfully on the cultural and conceptual levels with 
their Spanish language origin peer group, the program ircludes at 
all levels, concepts and SnIIIs emphasized In the program of Soanish 
for Spanish Speakers of comparable age and grade level, within the 
learner's linguistic limitations. 

Bilingual Curricul urn Content 

Bilingual Curriculum Content is a program designed to provide 
in a language other than English, selected basic skills and con- 
cepts which are generally offered only in English. The program 
implements in each curriculum area, for example, social studies, 
science, or mathematics, the same instructional objectives as 
are implemented in the regular curriculum ,n English. The program 
is offered where there are limited-English speaking students and In 
bilingual school organizations. 

For students whose home language is net English, the program 
goai is to provide a means of maintaining the students' academic 
standing in relation to the regular English curriculum while learning 
English, to further develop skills in the native language, and to 
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develop further insights into their home culture, The languages 
Involved vary, depending on such factors as requirements of the 
Office for Civil Righs and parent interest. 

For students who are of English language origin, the program 
goal is to develop further, the students' skills in the second 
language, and to develop further insights into the culture(s) re- 
presented by that language. The fact that such participation is 
currently limited to programs in Spanish and English does not pre- 
clude the possibility of participation in programs involving other 
languages, should the need and interest arise. 

The four components of the Elementary level Bilingual Education/ 
Foreign Language Program, are part of the regular academic offerings 
in schools throughout the system. The mandatory ESOL program exists 
in all schools that have sufficient numbers of students categorized 
in levels I-IV. The other components are offered where parents 
request such services. In areas with predominantly Hispanic 
populations have full bilingual schools. Six such schools exist 
in Dade County. 



School Leve l 

Teacher C instructed in Southern Flementary School (a pseudo- 
nym) during the 1980-81 and 1981-82 academic years. The school 
building is situated in a rapidly changing section of Miami, near 
the downtown area. This section of the city was once dominated 
by single-family homes, but the area has recently experienced great 
change due to- expanding high-rise construction. Most of the resi- 
dents who remained are Hispanic and of low socio-economic status. 
Southern Elementary School is totally bilingual and spans grades 
K-6. It had a total enrollment of approximately 385 students during 
both years of the SBIF study. The ethnic composition of the school 
also remained constant, with 92 percent Hispanic, 7 percent White, 
and 1 percent Black. 

Teacher D taught in Shannon Elementary School ( a pseudonym) 
during both years in question. Shannon Elementary was opened in 
1976 and is located in a predominantly Hispanic section of Miami, 
The original structure of the school was built in the 1920s, but 
it had been demolished to make way for the new school building. 
During tne 1980-81 and 1981-82 academic years, there were approxi- 
mately 900 students enrolled at Shannon, and 97 percent were Hispanic. 
In both study years, the school had all components of the Bilingual 
Education/ Foreign Language Program— Engl ish for Speakers of Other 
Languages, Spanish for Spanish Speakers, Spanish as a Second 
Language, and Bilingual Curriculum Content. 
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A Case Study of Instructional Stability: Teacher C 



This case study of instructional stability includes five sections. 
First, a description of Teacher C's professional background is pre- 
sented. Second, the instructor's 1980-81 and 1981-82 classes are 
compared on selected variables. Third, the instructional system, 
including information on the organization of instruction and allo- 
cation of time, is described for each year and consistency/in- 
consistency across the two time intervals is identified. Then, 
the instructional process is analyzed. The process is defined 
by Teacher C's active teaching behavior, use of language and culture, 
curriculum intent and sense of efficacy. Data on each component 
of the process are compared across years while describing aspects 
of stability or the lack thereof. Finally, the results of the 
analysis are summarized. 



Teacher's Background 

Teacher C was born in Cuba, where she lived until the age of 
nine and received the earlier portion of her formal elementary 
school training in Spanish, the official language of th^t country. 
At that age, she immigrated into the United States with her family 
and since then has received most of her formal schooling In English. 
Spanish, however, was the sole language spoken at home during her 
upbringing, initially in Cuba and then in this country. 

Teacher C's postsecondary training at the Univers^'ty of Miami 
consisted of a bachelor of science degree in Education with a focus 
on early childhood instruction. Subsequently, she obtained training 
in bilingual education, which led to a certificate in that field of 
study from the Dade County School District, Between her under- 
graduate work and specific bilingual training. Teacher C became the 
assistant director of a program in a private adult career school. 
Upon completion of the bilingual training, however, she took a 
teaching position in bilingual education with the Dade County 
School System. 

Teacher C rated herself as being able to teach Spanish as a 
foreign language to native English-speaking students. She also 
considers herself capable of teaching English as a foreign language 
to native speakers of Spanish. Additionally, she reported herself 
equally capable of using Spanish or English as the medium of in- 
struction for language arts and content area courses. 

During the 1980-81 academic year. Teacher C was in her first 
year of teaching in the Dade County Schools, although she had 
completed several years of volunteer work in a bilingual classroom 
prior to this experience and had directed a program in the adult 
career program as mentioned above. 
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Teacher C believes that pupils in a bilingual program should 
be given the opportunity to interact and receive instruction in 
both English and Spanish, She considers the ultimate goal of bi- 
lingual education to be that of functional bilingual ism for its 
recipients* 



Description of the Class for the 1980-81 and 1981->82 School Years 

Table 4.0 highlights dramatic differences for Teacher C's class 
across school years* During Part I of the SBIF study, this in- 
structor had a combined 2nd/3rd grade, self-contained class with a 
register of 22 students. In contrast, during the second part of 
the study. Instructor C was responsible for teaching ESL exclusively* 
She instructed LEP students from grades one and two in a pull-out 
situation, therefore, her register nearly tripled in size to a 
total of 65 students • The pull-out approach permitted her to bring 
together students of comparable levels of English language pro- 
ficiency into small instructional groups. This major change in 
teaching assignment had a profound impact on the instructor^^s 
allocation of instructional time as well as on her organization 
of instruction* Differences on t*iese aspects of the Instructional 
system are described in the following section. 



Instructional System 

This section presents a description of data on the organization 
of instruction and allocation of time 1n Teacher C^s classroom for 
the 1980-81 and 1981-82 school years. Data sources are compared 
across years and inconsistency in the instructional system is 
identified. Differences between years are discussed within the 
context of changes in teaching responsibilities for Instructor C. 

Organization of bilingual instruction . The data nresented in 
Table 4.1 indicate inconsistency in Teacher C's organization of 
instruction when it 1s compared across years. Differences are noted 
for three activity structure components— number of Instructional 
groups, group ipembership, and task assignment. 

Data on the number of instructional groups are shown in Table 
4.1a. The average Part I insti'uctional day involved organizational 
arrangements of one group (35% of the school day), two groups (27%), 
and three groups (33%). Students were placed in configurations of 
more than three groups about 5 percent of the day. During the 
following year, however, students were organized as either one 
group or two groups; they were never observed at work in three or 
more groups. 
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Tab.le 4.0 

Characteristics of Teacher C's Class by School Year 



School Grade T.A. Regis- Linguistic Composition 

Year ter 



Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
prof students 12 3 4 



1980- 81 2/3 Yes 22 0 4 7 8 3 

1981- 82 1/2 Yes 65 36 23 4 1 3 
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T-.ble 4.1 
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Average Daily Time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Con\Donents of Activity Structures for Parts I and IT of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher C's Classroom 



Table 4.1a 



Table 4 .lb 



Number of 


Part 


I 


O 3 1^ -f* 

r ar L. 


T T 

X X 


Group 1 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


instuctional 
groups 


mins . / 
d^v 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
dav 


% of 
day 


membc. ship 


mins./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 












lang prof 


129 


55 


139 


52 


one group 


81 


35 


152 


57 


acdm skills 






u 


u 


two groups 


63 


27 


114 


43 


grade level 


9 


4 


0 


0 


three groups 


78 


33 


0 


0 


std choice/ 
interest 

combination 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


more than 
three groups 


12 


5 


0 


0 


no division 


51 


22 


128 


48 


other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


other 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 4.1 (Continued) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I r,nd J I of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher C's Classroom 



Table 4 -Ic Table 4. Id 



Task 

p "5 s 1 onnien t 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Number of 
adult 

instructors 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins . / 
day 


% or 
day 


rains . / 
day 


t or 
day 


mins ./ 
day 


« or 
day 


rains . / 
day 


5 or 
day 


> 2/3 with T 


195 


83 


152 


57 


teacher only 


129 


55 


184 


69 


y 2/2 same 


0 


0 


31 


12 


teacher + 1 


93 


40 


82 


31 


task 






















teacher 4- 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


each group 


39 


17 


83 


31 












diff task 
























other 


12 


5 


0 


0 


other 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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When students were grouped during Part I, it was most fre- 
quently done on the basis of language proficiency (55 percent of 
the school day) or academic skills (19 percent of the school day). 
Part II students continued to be grouped on the basis of language 
proficiency (52 percent o the instructional day), but grouping 
of pupils according to academic skills was not recorded in that 
year (see Table 4 Jb) . 

One procedure for task assignment predominated during Part 1. 
On the average, 83 percent of the school day involved the teacher 
working directly with more than two-thirds of the students. When 
students were not working with the teacher, they were grouped, and 
each group worked at different tasks. In contrast, the distri- 
bution of instructional time by task assignment procedure revealed 
more variation for Part IK The teacher worked with students for 
57 percent of the time* While not working with the instructor, 
pupils were grouped and each group carried out a different task 
(31 percent of the school day), or more than two-thirds of the 
class worked on the same assignment (12 percent of the day). This 
Kit procedure had been absent from the organization of instruction 
during the Initial year (see Table 4Jc). 

Teacher C was assisted by an aide for 40 percent of the school 
day during Part I of the SBIF study, and for a comparable 31 percent 
of the instructional day during the following year. Students were 
instructed by the teacher only for 55 percent of the day in the 
initial year and for 69 percent of the day during the following year. 
Although the teacher worked alone for a slightly longer portion, 
of the Part II school day, the difference across years appears to 
be minimal {see Table 4Jd). 

In comparing data across the two years, it can be noted that 
during Part II, Teacher C reduced the number of Instructional groups 
and intensified the single-group mode; eliminated grouping on the 
basis of academic skills while focusing exclusively on their organi- 
zation by language proficiency; and diversified procedures for 
assigning tasks by allowing students more time to work on their own. 
These changes are consistent with Teacher C's teaching responsi- 
bilities for the 1981-82 school year. Being assigned the position 
of ESL teacher exclusively, in a pull-out situation, enabled the 
instructor to reduce the number of groups for any single instructio- 
nal period by grouping the students according to English language 
proficiency. Additionally, while instructing groups that were 
smaller in size, the teacher was able to individualize instruction 
as reflected in the expansion of task assignment procedures. 

Table 4.2 lists for each year those substructures that accounted 
for a minimum of 10 percent of the average school day for the res- 
pective years. That is, most students in a given year spent at 
least 10 percent of the school day in each of these substructures. 
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Table 4.2 



Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher c's Classroom 



School 


ASs 




Activity 


suDScructure 




Subject 


Year 




Nuinber 
of groups 


Group Task 
membership assignment 


Number of 
adults 


Focus 


1980-81 


E 


Two 


Lang 
prof 


>2/3 with 
teacher 


Teacher 
only 


RdgA.A, 

(L1+L2) 




F 


Three 


Lang 
prof 


>2/3 with 
teacher 


Teacher 
only 


Rda/L .A 
(L1+L2) 


1981-82 


D 


One 


No div 


>2/3 with 
teacher 


Teacher 
only 


Rdg (L2) 




G 


Two 


Lang 
prof 


Each group 
diff task 


Teacher 
only 


Rdg (L2) 




B 


Two 


Lang 
prof 


Each group 
diff task 


Teacher 
+ 1 


Rdg (L2) 


O 
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The substructures were defined by unique combinations of the four 
structural components described previously. For ease In referring 
to commonly occurr^'ng activity substructures, a letter designation 
was given to each 'specific combination. 

Examination of Table 4.2 will confirm the inconsistency in 
the organization of instruction that was detected between Parts I 
and II and described above for each individual activity structure 
component. Two similar substructures (E and F) were noted during 
the 1980-81 school yv«ar. Both substructures can be described as 
having students grouped according to language proficiency, with 
two-thirds of the class working directly with the teacher, who is 
the only adult instructor in the room. The difference between them 
is that substructure E contains two groups and substructure F has 
three. 

During the 1981-82 school year, there were three distinct 
substructures (D, G, B), none of which was detected as frequently 
occurring during Part I. In substructure D, instruction was de- 
livered by the teacher to the whole group (more than two-thirds of 
the students are working with the teacher). Substructure G is very 
different in that the students are divided into two groups on the 
basis of language proficiency, each group having a different task^ 
and the teacher is the only adult instructor present. Finally, 
substructure B, which is quite similar to G, is also noted. The 
difference between the last two substructures is that in B, the 
teacher is accompanied by an aide. 

The data presented in Table 4,2 make evident the flexibility 
and diversity in Teacher C*s organization of instruction during 
both years of the SBIF study. 

Allocation of time . As could be expected given Teacher C*s 
assignment to an ESL position for the 1981-82 school year, there 
were dramatic differences in the instructor's allocation of time 
for Parts I and II of the SBIF study. 

Table 4.3 shows that during the first year, the average in- 
f-innai Haw uiac divided in the following manner: reading and 
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Table 4.3 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
/rr, ui Content by School Year: Teacher C's Classroom 

(Table entries are minutes per day and percent of instructional day) 



S<^hool 
Year 



Content of Instruction 



Rdg/lang arts Mathe- Soc st/sci Art/music/ Other 



(L1/L2) matics 



PE 



1981-82 266 (100) 



1980-81 123 ( 55) 48 (20) 15 ( 5) 33 (13) 15 ( 5) 



0(0) 0(0) 0(0) 0(0) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four days of data collection in each 
year using the ASP. 
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Teacher C's oral use of English increased to 91 percent of 
the Part II day from 73 percent during the previous year, The 
instructor's use of Spanish decreased from 23 percent of the day 
during Part I to only five minutes, or 2 percent, for Part II 
(see Table 4.4), The increase in the teacher's use of English 
during the Part II year 1s congruent with the change in her 
teaching assignment. 

Teacher Celimina\ed the use of instructional Spanish-^language 
materials during Part II of the SBIF study. Additionally, the use 
of English language materials was also reduced. However, the 
category of no language, which included no materials or materials 
with no languaqe associated with them revealed a sizable increase 
(see Table 4.5). It may be that since Teacher C worked with 
several groups o- students who were of very limited proficiency, she 
used materials having no language connected to them more frequently 
in order to provide visual aids. 

Instructional Process 

This section of Case Study C presents quantitative and quali- 
tative data on four aspects of the instructional process--active 
teaching, teacher's use of language and culture during instruction, 
and instructor's curriculum intent and sense of efficacy. 

Active teaching . Teacher C was rated by trained observers 
on four major categories of acive teaching behaviors. These 
included: (1) clarity of focus on academic content; C2) elements 
of direct instruction; (3) classroom management; and (4) expecta- 
tions for students and for self, A five-point rating scale was 
used, with one indicating that the behavior in focus was infrequently 
observed and five signalling that it was almost always observed. 

Table 4.6 reveals information on the ratings for Teacher C. 
It can be seen that the instructor received ratings in the range 
of 3.7 to 5.0 during the 1980-81 school year. The average for the 
12 items was, 4.6 which represents an overall picture of high 
levels of activity. During the following year, this instructor 
was rated as somewhat less active, with an average rating of 4.4 
for all 12 items. 

A closer examination of the ratings for individual items re- 
veals that Teacher C was less focused on academic goals during 
the second school year (item 1), It also shows fluctuation in 
the ratings for elements of instruction (items 3 through 7). More 
specifically, the instructor received higher ratings during the 
second year for monitoring students' progress (item 6), and 
providing academic feedback (item 7). However, she received 
lower ratings during the same year for elements associated with 
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Table 4.4 



Instructor's Oral Language Use by School Year 
(Table entries arc minutes observed per day and percent of total observation time) 

(Teacher C) 



School 
Year 



Instructor's oral language use 



English 



Spanish 



Mixed 



Silence' 



1980-ei 



170 (73) 



53 (23) 



6 ( 3) 



5 ( 2) 



1981-82 



221 (91) 



5 ( 2) 



- ( -) 



18 ( 7) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or vice versa at least once every thirty seconds. 

2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at least 
thirty seconds. 
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Table 4.5 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher C's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percentage of total observa -ion) 



School Language of materials used by the teacher 
Year 

English Spanish Bilinguall No Language 



1980-81 188 (80) 25 (11) - (_) 21 ( 9) 



1981-82 161 (66) 0(0) - (_) 83 (34) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are orinted 
in two languages, *• 

2 No language means either that no materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 
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Table 4.6 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School 

Teacher C 


Year 




School Year 




Item 








1980-81 


1981-82 


1 Te«cher places « clear focus on academic i^oals. 


5.0 


4.0 


Teacher Is task-focused, spending most of the 
2 Instructional period on the subject matter. 


5.0 


5.0 


Teacher pronotes high levels of student Involve- 
3 flient In ctassrooM tasks, keeps student engage- 
iwent rates high, and optlnUes leorning time. 


4.3 


3.0 


A Teacher selects ajf#riAic ahh 

^ «i«vvrifli> flrKj flOjUSvS mStruC* 

tion to naxlvWe student accuracy rates. 


5.0 


4.0 


Teacher presents l.iformatlon actively and 
5 clearly^ structur.ng Instruction by reviewing, 
outlining, eiplalnlng. suMmarl/Ing, and pro- 
moting eitenslve content coverage. 


5.0 


5-0 


g Teacher Monitors student progress toward 
achieving Instructtonal goals. 


4.3 


5.0 


■J Teacher provides linaedtate and acidemlcilly 
oriented feedback to students. 


4.3 


5.0 


Q Teacher Manages classrooM wr.W. 

o 


4.3 


3.0 


g Teacher has lack of discipline problems. 


3.7 


4.0 


Teacher expresses high expectations for student 
10 achlevewent. 


5.0 


5.0 


Teacher perceives students as capable or 
11 learning. 


5.0 


5.0 



Teacher views himself or herself a effective 



12 <<• teaching the curriculum. 
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the promotion of Academic Learning Time (items 3 and 4), A decline 
was also detected for item 8 (teacher manages classroom well) during 
the 1981-82 school year. Finally, the ratings for the last three 
items 00-12) show Teacher C as having very high expectations for 
her pupils and for herself during both years. 

In summary, there was a one-point decrease in the ratings for 
at least one item in each of the first three sets of active teaching 
behaviors--focus on academic goals and subject matter, elements of 
direct Instruction, and classroom management. However, a cross- 
year comparison of the average rating for all 12 items indicates a 
fairly consistent pattern of active teaching. 



Teacher's use of language and culture . The information pre- 
sented in Table 4»4 showed that Teacher C intensified her oral use 
of English during the 1981-82 school year, in comparison to the 
extent of her use of that language during the previous year. On 
the average, the teacher spoke English for 170 minutes, or 73 
percent of the time, during a typical Part I day, and for 221 
minutes, or 91 percent of the time, during the Fart II day. Con- 
versely, while Spanish wa?^ spoken by the instructor for 53 minutes, 
or 23 percent of the average school day, during the first year of 
the study, its oral use decreased to 5 mi nut .s, or 2 percent of the 
day, during the second year. This shift in oral language patterns 
was in line with Instructor C's change in teaching assignment. As 
previously described, she was a bilingual teacher during the first 
year of the study and an ESOL teacher during the second year. 

The emphasis on the English language detected in the in- 
structor's oral use of language is also manifested in her in- 
structional goals. During the initial year of the SBIF study, 
Teacher C emphasized the importance of language development in 
both Spanish and English: 

I think students must learn to express them- 
selves and communicate well in both Spanish 
and English, be it in written or oral form. 
This is especially needed in a bilingual 
county such as the one we live in (Part I 
Curriculum Interview), 

The instructor's position as a bilingual classroom teacher 
enabled her to act on this concern, For example, at least two 
and a half hours were scheduled specifically for Spanish/English 
reading and language arts each day; thus, a major portion of class- 
room time was dedicated to the pursuit of this goal. 

In contrast, during the 1981-82 school year* the instructor's 
overriding goal was "to have the children acquire proficiency in 
English, within the limited time (three years) they have 1n the 
ESOL program." As an ESOL teacher, she focused exclusively 
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on English language development while emphasizing pronunciation and 
comprehension. Among the strategies the instr.ictor used in attaining 
the goal she set for her students were: insistvnce on complete 
sentences and appropriate grammatical expression, and weekly tests. 

Quantitative data on the instructor's language switching be- 
havior are presented on Tables 4.7 and 4.8. It can be noted that 
this instructor's language switching dropped from 48 recorded 
instances during the initial year to only 8 for the second year. 
In the first year, the behavioral feedback function accounted for 
40 percent of the switches. The renainder was almost equally dis- 
tributed between the categories of procedure/directions and that of 
instructional development (see T^ble 4.7). In that s^me year, 46 
percent of the switches were directed to a subgroup of the class, 
while 30 percent were aimed at the whole class and 24 percent to 
individuals. Given the low frequency of recorded language changes 
for Part II of the SBIF study, no clear language alternation 
pattern is evident for the second year. 

Statements made by Teacher C during the curriculum inter- 
views (Parts I and II) provide additional insights into her use 
of language during instruction. 

According to Teacher C, during the 1980-81 school year, she 
provided English reading/language arts instruction mostly in that 
language, although she occassionally used Spanish to direct student 
behavior. A comparable approach was used for Spanish language in- 
struction. That is, while Spanish was the language of instruction, 
English was used only for specifying procedures to students. 

The teacher further explained that during instruction in the 
content areas, she incorporated a concurrent translation strategy 
by which she presented a concept in one language and then trans- 
lated the information into the second language. According to the 
teacher, this was done to assure understanding on the part of the 
students by instructing them in Spanish, their dominant language, 
while at the same time, introducing or reinforcing the English 
language. 

During the second year of the SBIF scudy, the instructor re- 
ported that she used Spanish sparingly. She explained the change 
as follows: 



We can't alternate languages. The only time 
I use Spanish is at the end of a class when 
students are leaving, or maybe after school. 
Sometimes I use Spanish to clarify a point 
that students haven't understood in the lesson. 
But it's a school an^ district policy that ESCL 
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Table 4.7 



Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 
After Oral Language Changes by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row oercents) 

(Teacher C ) 

(n=48: 1980-81) 
(n= 8: 1981-82) 



School 
Year 



Content of instructor's first statement after language change 



Instructional development Procedures/directions 
Frequency (Percent) Frequency (percent) 



Behavioral feedback 
Frequency (percent) 



1980- 81 

1981- 82 



14 
3 



(29) 
(31) 



15 
4 



(31) 
(54) 



19 



(40) 
(15) 
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Table 4.8 

Frequency Distribution for Person or Persons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher C ) 



School 


First statement after 


instructor's language 


change directed to 


Year 








Wh'jle Group 


Subgroup 


Individual 




Frequency (Percent) 


Frequency (Percent) 


Frequency (Percent) 


1980-81 


10 (30) 


16 (46) 


8 (24) 


1981-82 


0 ( 0) 


3 (46) 


4 (54) 






1?.3 
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teachers are not to speak Spanish in the classroom. 
Their objective is for the child to learn English 
as soon as possible. 



Teacher C explained her strategy for handling students' mis- 
understanding during ESOL instruction. According to her, when 
a student failed to understand a concept taught in English, she had 
another student explain it in Spanish. This strategy enabled her 
to assure understanding on the part of students without her speaking 
in Spanish. 

During the 1980-81 school year, Teacher C used Spanish while 
instructing her students and, in so doing, identified herself as 
being Hispanic, like them. Another manifestation of her Hispanic 
roots was the instructor's emphasis on "respeto." Students were 
expected to respect the teacher, themselves and their peers. The 
teacher considered "respeto" to be at the core of any smooth- 
functioning classroom system. While this is a prevalent theme In 
the value system of most cultures, it is of particular importance 
in traditional Hispanic cuUure. 

During the second year of the study, leacher C did 
not resort to her knowledge of Spanish for cultural communication; 
however, her cultural background provided an additional dimension 
to the communication system in the class. An excerpt from a pro- 
tocol illustrates this point: 

When the students were discussing a current 
event issue regarding the alignment of planets 
in the solar system and their fears that the 
world would come to an end as a consequence, 
one of the pupils said in Spanish, "teacher, I 
won* my rosary/' The teacher looked at her and 
smiled, though she did not comment. It appeared 
that they both understood the meaning of the 
rosary (a protection from evil and assurance 
that all is well ). 

Curriculum intent . During the 1980-81 school year, Teacher C 
reported to have followed the objectives for the first and second 
grades, as specified in the Instruction and Curriculum Objectives 
Guidelines provided by the Dade County School Board, Her responsi- 
bilities included the teaching of reading/language arts 1n Spanish 
and English, mathematics, science, social studies, and health 
education. During the 1981-82 school year. Teacher C was responsible 
solely for the ESOL program in the first and second grades, As 
in the previous year, she again followed the ESOL objectives spe- 
cified by the School Board. The second year assignment narrowed 
her scope of instruction to the area of English reading and language 
arts, therefore limiting to this area, the comparison of 
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curriculum for the two study years. 

On a daily basis, Teacher C typically provided one hour of 
English reading/language arts instruction to most of the students 
in her class. During *his class period, those students who had 
severe difficulties with English were pulled out to the ESOL 
classroom for special instruction. Those who remained were grouped 
by grade level (2nd and 3rd grades) and by ability within each grade 
(more/less advanced). Thus, a total of four groups existed. The 
teacher worked directly with a maximum of two groups per day, and 
while she taught one group, the students in the other three were 
given an assignment for the day. Said assignment usually took the 
form of a workbook activity, teacher-prepared ditto sheets, board 
work, or a combination of these. The teacher emphasized the im- 
portance of using instructional games as enrichment. She consider- 
ed enrichment activities to be central to the leanring process, 
particularly for second-language learners. 

Among the objectives included in the English reading/language 
arts curriculum were phonics skills, comprehension skills, struc- 
tural analysis skills, and oral language development. A typical 
lesson was developed in five steps: (1) introduction of the story 
to be read; (2) silent reading with gi.ded questions; (3) review 
story for comprehension; (4) development of a specific skill; 
and (5) reinforcement of skill with practice. 

During Part II of the SBIF study, Teacher C instructed four 
groups of ESOL students from the first and second grades. The 
groups were formed on the basis of English language proficiency. 
Four instructional levels were described by the teacher. Levels 
one and two included students with severe difficulties in the 
English language and considered to be "non-independent" for in- 
struction In that language. The third level was considered "inter- 
mediate," and the fourth was labelled "high intermediate," Teacher 
C instructed two groups of combined 3rd/4th levels, and two other 
groups of combined lst/2nd levels. 

Non-independent students were driMed in oral language develop- 
ment, simple writing skills, ano spelling; however, the emphasis 
of their ESOL program was on reading with a phonetic approach. 
Intermediate students were given instruction that emphasized oral 
and written communication skills. For both groups, the instructor 
pointed out that she deemed it necessary to prepare teacher-made 
materials to meet individual needs and to make learning an en- 
riching experience. 



Sense of efficacy . Teacher C expressed a high sense of efficacy 
during Parts I and II of the SBIF study. In the initial year, 
the instructor considered that the bilingual program was working 
very well, and its students were making great progress. This, she 
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felt was a consequence of the "'individualized attention that students 
get in the classroom." In assessing her own instruction, the teacher 
said: 

I can honestly say that I wo)*k very hard in 
trying to get these kids to learn. My main 
concern is getting them out of here speaking 
in both languages. Getting them to learn, 
getting them to learn self-respect, gettin; 
along with others and being in a classroom 
in which they enjoy doing the activities. 
Having a good learning environment (Part I 
Curriculum Interview). 

The teacher also stated that the energies required to make the program 
work for the students left her "quite exhausted, but it is a re- 
warding experience." She added, "I feel good because I have accom- 
plished my objectives for the class." 

Teacher C repeated similar views in the second year curriculum 
interview. She assessed her students as "coming along very well." 
The teacher accounted for this progress in the following manner: 

I put a lot of devotion into it. I am con- 
stantly on top of my students making sure that 
they get what they are supposed to get in a 
particular level and Tm concerned for them... 
I try to do my best in all areas. I devote a 
lot of time to my planning, the planning of my 
lessons, to checking the students' work, and 
to giving every child as much individualized 
attention as possible. 



Summary - Teacher C 

There was muwb inconsistency across the two school years In 
focus regarding Teacher C's instructional system and process. Un- 
stable patterns were detected for the following: (1) organization 
of instruction; (2) allocation of instructional time to subject 
matter; (3) the use of materials in Spanish and English; (4) 
instructor's oral language use; and (5) curriculum Intent. Con- 
sistency, however, was noticed for these areas: (1) active teaching 
behavior; and (2) sense of efficacy. This teacher's areas of in- 
consistency could possibly be accounted for by a change in her job 
responsibility from bilingual to ESOL teacher. 




In terns of the organization of instruction, students were 
instructed for fairly equal amounts of time (35%, 27% and 33% 
respectively) during the typical Part I day as a single group, as 
two groups, or as three groups. When students were grouped, this 
was done on the basis of language proficiency or academic skills. 
In contrast, Part II students were taught predominantly as a single 
group, or as two groups; they were never observed being taught in 
more than two groups. While students were grouped, the sole group 
membership factor was language proficiency. Whereas the tearher 
relied primarily on one type of task assignment during Part I, she 
frequently used three types during the following year. That is, 
more than two thirds of the students were instructed directly by 
her during the first year of the SBIF study. During the followinq 
year, the teacher worked directly with most of her students; or 
had most of her class doing the same seatwork; if students were 
grouped, each group was assigned a different task. Despite these 
differences, the number of adult instructors present in the class- 
room remained fairly consistent. During both years. Teacher C 
taught alone for more than half of the school day (55% of the day 
for year 1, 69% of the day for year 2), and had the assistance of 
one aide for the remainder of the day. 

Teacher C was inconsistent in her allocation of instructional 
time to subject matter. While devoting time to a variety of sub- 
ject matter content during the 1980-81 school year, she narrowed 
her focus of instruction to English reading/language arts during 
the following year. Additionally, this instructor completely 
eliminated the use of Spanish-language materials and increased 
her use of materials with no language associated with them. 

Teacher C's pattern of oral language use was also unstable 
over time. She spoke approximately three times as much English 
as she did Spanish during the initial year of the study. In con- 
trast, she spoke almost exclusively in English during the following 
year. Whereas an average of 48 language switches were recorded 
during the first year, only eight were noted during the following 
year. 

Considerable stability was noted in the overall observer 
ratings of Instructor C's active teaching behaviors. A decline, 
however, was discerned in the ratinqs for clarity of focus on 
academic goals, for promoting student involvement; for adjusting 
instruction to maximize pupils' accuracy rate; and for managing 
the classroom well. Finally, a high sense of efficacy was ascer- 
tained during both years. 

The lack of stability found in Teacher C's instructional system 
and process is understandable within the context of her change in 
teaching assignment from bilingual teacher to ESOL instructor. 
Thus, it is evident that a factor such as teaching assignment has 
a profound impact on what occurs in the classroom. 
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A Case Study of Instructional Stability: Teacher D 



This case study includes a description of Teacher D's personal 
and professional background, and compares her class for the 1980- 
81 and 1981-82 school years on key variables. It also describes, 
in a comparative manner, data collected in this Instructor's class- 
room during the two academic years mentioned above. 



Teacher's Background 

Teacher D v;as born in Cuba where she lived through part of her 
coPege education, at which time she immigrated to the United States. 
She has a bachelor's degree with specialization in Spanish as a 
foreign language. Her formal undergraduate work was begun at the 
University of Havana and completed at the University of Miami. 
She also has received training in the teaching of English as a 
second language from the Dade County School System. 

As of the beginning of her participation in the SBIF study 
during the 1980-81 school year. Teacher D had 19 years of teaching 
experience, and all of these years except for one had been in bi- 
lingual classrooms. 



Description of the Class for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 School Years 

Teacher D's class for the 1980-81 school year was remarkably 
similar to the Class she taught during the following year, as can 
be seen from the data presented in Table 4.9. During both years, 
this instructor taught a combined first and second-grade ESOL 
class with registers of 26 (1980-81) and 23 (1981-82) respectively. 
All students in both classes were of limited English proficiency. 
Their distribution by level of proficiency in English clustered 
around ratings one and two, representing minimal speaking skills 
in that language. In neither year was Teacher D assisted by a 
paraprofessional . 



Instructional System 

A comparison of data on the organization of instruction re- 
vealed considerable stability across years on this aspect of the 
instructional system. Inconsistency, however, was noted '''n the 
extent to which Teacher D used Spanish and English during in- 
struction. These findings are detailed in the next two subsections 
of the report. 
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Table 4,9 

Characteristics of Teacher D's Class by School Year 



School Grade T.A. Regis- Linguistic Composition 
Year ter ■ 



Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
Drof students ^ I :; 



1980- 81 1/2 ESOL No 26 0 5 21 0 0 

1981- 82 1/2 ESOL No 23 0 12 10 1 0 
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Organization of bilingual instructio n. None of the four com- 
ponents of activity structure varied sufficiently one year to the 
next to appear unstable. During both years of the SBIF study, 
students in Teacher D's class were instructed for over three - 
fourths of the time as a whole group [see Table 4,10a), When Part 
I students were grouped, this was done according to language pro- 
ficiency (for 27 percent of the school day) and academic skills 
(for 24 percent of the time). Part II students were also grouped 
on the basis of language proficiency (10 percent of the school 
day) and academic skills (11 percent of the day). Although the 
same factors played a role .n the organization of instructional 
groups in the two years of ne SBIF study, they did so with less 
frequency during the second year (see Table 4.10b). 

Two types of task assignment accounted for 95 percent of the 
school day during Part I of tne SBIF study. More than two-thirds 
of the class was instructed directly by the teacher for 82 percent 
of the day, and each instructional group worked on a different 
task for 13 percent of *.he school day. The same pattern of task 
assignment was noted during Part II. The teacher worked directly 
with more than two-thirds of the class for 72 percent of the day 
and, if students were grouped, each group had a different task for 
18 percent of the time (see Table 4J0c). 

During the initial yea" of the study, Teacher D was the sole 
instructor in her classroom. This was the case for 87 percent of 
the school day during Part II; and for the remaining 13 percent 
of the time she was accompanied by two or more adults (see Table 
4.10d). 

Table 4.11 presents information on frequently occurring acti- 
vity substructures. These are distinct combinations of the four 
structural components accounting for at least 10 percent of the 
average instructional day. It can be seen that there was greater 
variation of substructures for the 1980-81 school year, during 
which three types of organization were frequently 1n operation 
(H, D, I) compared to only one commonly occurring structure (D) 
for the following year. Also noted is the repetition of substructure 
D, which ^an be described as one in which the teacher instructs a 
single group (with more than two-thirds of the students included), 
Accounting for the differences across the two years was the slight 
emphasis on language proficiency and academic skills as group 
membership factors durino the 1980-81 academic year. 
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Table 4.10 



Average Daily Time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and II of 
tne SBIF Study: Teacher D's Classroom 



Table 4.10a ' Table 4.10b 



Number of 
instuctional 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Group 

membership 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins. / 

day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 












lang prof 


63 


27 


22 


10 


one group 


1 O J 


•7-7 


ID/ 


1 J 


acdm skills 


57 


24 


24 


11 


two groups 


12 


5 


35 


16 


grade level 


0 


0 


0 


0 


three groups 


42 


18 


24 


11 


std choice/ 
interest 

combination 


0 
0 


0 

0 


0 
13 


0 

6 


more than 
three groups 


n 


0 


0 


0 


no division 


117 


49 


148 


69 


other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


other 


0 


0 


8 


4 
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Table 4.10 (Continued) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Comoonents of Activity Structures for Parts I and JI of 
the SBIF StJdy: Teacher D's Classroom 



Table 4.10c Table 4.l0d 



Task 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Number of 
adult 

instructors 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


assignment 


mins./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins./ 
day 


% Of 
day 


mins ./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins ./ 
day 


% of 
dav 




_L ^ J 


82 


148 


72 






100 


188 


87 


y 2/3 same 
task 


0 


0 


21 


10 


teacher + 1 
teacher + 2 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
13 


0 
6 


each group 
diff task 


30 


13 


36 


18 


other 


0 


0 


14 


7 


other 


12 


5 


0 


0 
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Table 4.11 



Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher D's Classroom 



ASs Activity suostructure 

School Subject 

"^^^^ Number Group Task Number of Focus 

of groups membership assignment adults 



1980-81 H 



D 



One 



One 



Lang 
prof 

No div 



>2/3 with 
teacher 

>2/3 with 
teacher 



Teacher 
only 

Teacher 
only 



RdgA«A. 

(L1+L2) 

RdgA.A. 

(L1+L2) 



Three 



Acdm 
skills 



Each group 
diff task 



Teacher 
only 



Mathema- 
tics 



1981--82 D One No div >2/3 with Teacher Rdg (L2) 

teacher only 
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Allocation of time . The information presented in Table 4J2 
shows stability in terms of Teacher D*s allocation of time to 
subject matter, The distribution of time by subject area for 
the typical Part I day was as follows: reading and language arts 
(60 percent of the day); mathematics (29 percent of the day), 
social studies (3 percent of the day); and art, music and physical 
education (8 percent of the day). A similar distribution of time 
was detected during the second year. It was no^ed that reading 
and language arts accounted for 52 percent of the day; mathematics, 
18 percent; social studies and science, 7 percent; art, music, and 
physical education, 16 percent; and other activ-^ties such as sharing 
or free time accounted for 7 percent of the day. Thus, no major 
differences were apparent. 

Table 4.13 shows the extent of Teacher D*s use of Spanish and 
''nglish. As can be seen, although the figures reveal an increase 
in the percentage of time during the average day for which thiz 
instructor used English, a closer look at the actual time (reported 
in minutes) shows minimal differences. However, a noticeable change 
is detected in Teacher D*s use of Spanish. A substantial decrease 
of 64 minutes per day is evident in the teacher's use of this lan- 
guage. In addition, a pattern revealing less use of instructional 
materials printed in Spanish is also evident in Table 4.14. Thus, 
it seems from the data presented in these two tables that t^>e 
instructional importance of Spanish declined during the 1981-82 school 
year. 



Instructional Process 

This section of Case Study D presents quantitative and quali- 
tative data on four aspects of the instructional process—active 
teaching behaviors considered important for student learning, the 
instructor's use of language and culture, her curriculum intent and 
sense of efficacy. 

Active teachi ng. Table 4J5 shows the observers' overall 
ratings for Teacher" D regarding the frequency with which they 
witnessed 12 types of teaching behaviors reported in recent re- 
search as associated with students* learning gains. It can be 
seen that ratings ranged from 1.0 to 5.0, with an average of 3.5 
during the initial year. In contrast, ratings for the second year 
ranged from 3.0 to 5.0, and averaged 4,2 From these figures, it 
appears that Instructor D was observed to manifest active teaching 
behaviors with greater frequency during the second year, in com- 
parison to the first. This was specifically the case for items 
3, 6, and 7, which ex empl ify forms of direct teaching. In addition, 
the ratings for item 10 suggest that Teacher D had greater ex- 
pectations for her pu^'ls during the 1981-82 school year. 
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Table 4.12 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
Content by School Year: Teacher D's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes per day and percent of instructional day) 



Content of Instruction 

Sr-hool 
Year 



Rdg/lang arts Mathe- Soc st/sci Art/music/ Other 

(L1/L2) matics PE 



1980-81 141 (60) 69 (29) 6(3) 18 ( 8) 0(0) 



1981-82 138 (52) 49 (18) 20 ( 7) 41 (16) 17 ( 7) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four days of data collection in each 
year using the ASP, 
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Table 4.13 



Instructor's Oral Language Use by School Year 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percent of total observation time) 

(Teacher D ) 



School 
Year 



Instructor's oral language use 



English 



Spanish 



Mixed' 



Silence' 



1980-81 



138 (58) 



99 (42) 



- (-) 



( -) 



1981-82 



122 (71) 



35 (20) 



(-) 



15 ( 9) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or vice versa at least once every thirty seconds. 

2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at least 
thirty seconds. 
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Table 4.14 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher D's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percentage of total observation) 



Language of materials used by the teacher 
English Spanish Bilinguall No Language 

1980- 81 114 148) 83 (35) 34 (14) 8 ( 3) 

1981- 82 111 (64) 13 ( 8» - ( -) 48 (28) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are printed 
in two languages. 

2 No language means either that no Materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 



School 
Year 
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Table 4.15 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School Year 

Teacher D 



School Year 

Item 



1980-81 1981-82 



^ Teacher places « clear focus on academtc goals. 


4.0 


4.0 


Teacher Is task-focused, spending most of the 
2 instructional period on the subject matter. 


5.0 


4.0 


Teacher promotes high levels of student involve. 
3 mm in classroon tasks, keeps student engage- 
went rates high, and optinizes learning time. 


loO 


4.0 


^ Teacher selects materials and adjusts instruc- 
tion to«axiiRl2e student accuracy rates. 


4.0 


3.0 


Teacher presents inforiMtlon actively and 
5 clearly, structuring instruction hy reviewing, 
outlining, explaining. suanarUing, and pro- 
Moting extensive content coverage. 


5.0 


4.5 


g Teacher Monitors student progress toward 
achieving Instructional goals. 


2.0 


4.0 


-J Teacher provides Imnediate and academically 
oriented feedback to students. 


3.0 


4.0 


Q Teacher Manages classroon well. 

o 


5.0 


5.0 


9 Teacher has lack of discipline problems. 




5.0 


Teacher expresses high expectations for student 
10 achieve; ^nt. 


3.0 


4.0 


teacher perceives students as capable or 
11 learning. 


5.0 


5.0 


Teacher views hiiiself or herself as effective 
12 in teaching the curriculum* 


5.0 


5.0 
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Teacher's use of language and culture . Qualitative and guanti- 
tative data revealed similar views for Teacher D's oral use of 
Spanish and English during the two years in guestion.. In Table 4.13, 
it is shown that the instructor's use of Spanish decreased considerably 
during the 1981-82 school year. That is. Teacher D used Spanish for 
an average of 99 minutes per school day, or 42 percent of the in- 
structional time in Part I of the SBIF study, but she used that 
language for only 35 minutes, or 20 percent of the Part II school 
day. Furthermore, the use of materials printed 1n Spanish also 
decreased (see Table 4.14), These data suggest that Spanish was 
given less instructional importance during the 1981-82 school year. 

Teacher D's description of her use of Spanish and English also 
indicates the emphasis placed on English, According to her, English 
was the predominant language of instruction during the initial year, 
and Spanish was used; 

,,.only when the students don't understand 
me. Then, I will given them an explanation 
in Spanish, but I try to avoid that as much 
as I can (Part I Curriculum Interview). 

This method of instructing LtP students was in keeping with the 
ESC goal of learning as much English wichin a three year span. 
The teacher also described the most important experience that 
her students could have as follows: 

...that they be able to speak to, and under- 
stand what somebody else is asking them in 
English. That's most important for them 
(Part I Curriculum Interview). 

The emphasis on English language development was also stressed 
by Teacher D during the second year of the SBIF study: 

Basically, (the students) have to learn 
English. That is the main thing we expect 
them to do in an ESOL class (Part II, 
Curriculum Interview). 

Data presented in Tables 4.16 and 4.17 show a patter « of 
minimal language alternation on the pTt of Teacher D for ooth 
school years. In Part I of the SBIF study, only six switches per 
day were recorded. Switches were most frequently noted for purposes 
of instructional developnent and these were predominantly directed 
to the whole group. During the following year, 13 switches per 
day were recorded and, as in the first year, these were primarily 
for instructional development. Most switches were directed to 
individuals, although some were also intended for the whole group. 
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Table 4.16 



Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 
After Oral Language Changes by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 





(Teacher D ) 








(n= 6: 1980-81) 
(n=13: 1981-82) 






School 


Content of instructor's first statement after 


language 


change 


Year 








Instructional development Procedures/directions 


Behavioral 


feedback 




Frequency (Percent) Frequency (percent) 


Frequency 


(percent) 


1980-81 


4 (67) 1 (17) 


1 


(17) 


X 7 O X O £, 


7 (52) 2 (70) 


4 
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Table 4.17 



Frequency Distribution for Person or Persons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher D ) 
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School First statement after instructor's language change directed to 
Year 



Whole Group Subgroup Individual 

Frequency (i-'o rc ent) Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) 

1980- 81 4 (67) 2 (31) 1 ( 8) 

1981- 82 5 (36) 0 (0) 8 (64) 
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Curriculum intent . Teacher D taught an ESOL class during both 
years of the SBIF study j and according to her, the goal of such a 
program was the acquisition of English language skills. This in- 
structor was responsible for teaching English reading/language arts, 
and mathematics during both years of the study, A description of 
her curriculum intent for these basic skills areas follows. 

Most of the students in Teacher D's 1980-81 class were newly 
arrived to this country and of very limited English proficiency. 
The focus of the English language curriculum for her first and 
second-graders was that of developing aural/oral language skills; 
therefore, reading was of secondary Importance, The instructional 
approach, in line with the philosophy of the ESOL program emphasized 
oral drills with the use of varied visual aids, 

A noticeable change in the English language development curri- 
culum appeared to take place during the 1981-82 school year. Accor- 
ding to the instructor, during the second year, more attention was 
devoted to reading in English than had been giv-n to this skill in 
the initial year of the SBIF study. Teacher D had three reading 
groups, and each used a different level of the same reading series. 
Although inconsistency was discerned in the curriculum intent, tliere 
appeared to be continuity of instructional technique. This was 
explained by Teacher D as followr : 

We use textbooks, bjt we also use flash-cards, 
pictures, and other visual aids because this is 
an ESOL class, and I have to use ESOL techniques 
to teach them reading. 

Thus, it appears that the ESOL program dictated instructional con- 
tent and teaching technique. 

Teacher D mentioned in the Part I Curriculum Interview that 
there were two different mathematics curricula in her class: one 
for the first grade students and another for the second graders. 
Such distinction was in accordance with the Curriculum and In - 
struction Objectives Guidelines for Dade County Schools, Among 
the skills taught to the first grade students were addition and 
subtraction without regrouping, telling time, and money value. 
Second grade skills included addition and subtraction with re- 
grouping, and fractions. While the mathematics skills were basically 
the same in the 1981-82 school year, the teacher's instructional 
approach appeared less influenced by differences of grade level 
and more concerned with student needs, as reflected in the multiple 
group arrangement. In describing how she managed three groups. 
Teacher D said: 
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While I instruct one group, the others do 
independent work. This is possible because 
I have taught them to follow directions,.. 
I specify what it is that they are to work 
on until Tm free to work with them. 

In summary, a shift was detected in the instructor's English 
language curriculum intent, from a focus on oral language develop- 
ment to a Part II stress of reading skills. The teacher's objectives 
for mathematics instruction, however, remained basically unchanged. 



Teacher's sense of efficac y. During Part I of the study, 
Teacher D considered that the bilingual program at her school was 
going very well. She attributed its success to a supportive prin- 
cipal who responded to teachers' needs, to the location of the 
school in a "nice neighborhood," and to the "cooperation of parents." 
According to the teacher, these three factors contributed to the 
students' progress. The instructor found her work to be tiring 
but rewarding. She said, "I feel a little tired, but I still 
love it." Her advice for new teachers was to be "firm and loving" 
with the students. 

The enthusiasm conveyed during the first year interview was 
not as noticeable during the second year. Nevertheless, Teacher D 
still conveyed a fairly strong sense of efficacy. According to 
her, the bilingual program was going "okay, pretty well," To her, 
an indicator of success was the children's eagerness to learn. She 
felt that LEP students "are doing fine," and that she liked teaching 
them even though the work was tiring. Her advice to new teachers 
was "to be patient." 



Summary - Teacher D 



Teacher D was consistent during the two years of the SBIF 
study in terms of the following: (1) organizaiton of instruction; 

(2) allocation of instructional time; (3) frequency of language 
alternation; (4) curriculum intent for mathematics; and (5) sense 
of efficacy. 

Inconsistency was detected for these areas: (1) instructor's 
oral use of Spanish; (2) use of instructional "laterials in Spanish; 

(3) active teaching behaviors; and (4) curriculum intent for 
English language development. 

In terms of the organization of instruction, students in 
Parts I and II of the study were predominantly instructed by 
the teacher while in a single group (with more than two-thirds 
of thp students included). During both years, when students were 
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grouped, this was accomplished on the basis of language pro- 
ficiency or academic skills. These two group membership factors, 
however, were used with greater frequency during the initial 
year of the study. 

Teacher C was consistent in her allocation of instructional 
time to basic skills areas. During the 1980-81 school year, she 
spent approximately three hours and fifteen minutes per school 
day teaching mathematics and English language development, compared 
to three and a half hoi;rs of basic skills instruction in Part II. 

Inconsistency was detected for Teacher D's oral use of Spanish. 
This instructor spoke Spanish on the average of one and a half 
hours a day during Part I, but only about half an hour a day during 
Part 11. A considerable decline in Teacher D's use of Spanish 
language materials was also noticed. However, this teacher's use 
of naterials classified as "No language" sharply increased. 

Observer ratings of Instructor D's active teaching behaviors 
were higher for Part II of the study as compared to the ratings 
for Part I. This suggests that the teacher instructed in a more 
active manner during the second year of the study. 

While instructing. Teacher D infrequently alternated languages 
(averaging approximately six switches for the Part I day, and 13 
for Part II). 

Although consistency was noted regarding Teacher D*s objectives 
for mathematics instruction, a shift way from oral language develop- 
ment to reading skills was detected for the English language curri- 
cul urn. 

In summary, two general patterns emerge from the analysis of 
data reported in Case Study D. First, it appears that similarity 
in Teacher D's 1980-81 and 1981-82 classes, particularly in terms 
of register, and the absence of an aide, fostered stability in 
the organization of instruction. r?cond, the infrequency of this 
teacher's language switching behavior seems relate^ to her assign- 
ment as an ESOL teacher during Part II of the study. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STABILITY: SITE 3 

Participating teachers in the stability study at Site 3 were 
bilingual in Spanish and English and were of Mexican-American back- 
ground. One highly experienced teacher had eighteen years of ser- 
vice, fifteen of which were in a bilingual classroom setting. This 
individual taught a self-contained first grade class during the two 
years of this study. The second teacher, with two years of ex- 
perience, both in a bilingual classroom, taught a self-contained 
second-grade class from 1980-1982, 

The two instructors at this site taught in the same urban 
school in a district with a large, comprehensive bilingual pro- 
gram. The philosophy of bilingual education districtwide was one 
of enrichment, whereby LEP students received content area In- 
struction in the native language concurrently with intensive ESL 
instruction. Placement in the bilingual program was determined 
by one s score on a district-constructed language assessment 
instrument. 

This chapter contains the following element^: (1) the district 
and school context in relation to the teachers and their instructio- 
nal strategies; (2) quantitative and qualitative data collected 
in Teacher E and F's classroom across the two years. These will be 
utilized to assess the extent of stability within the instructio- 
nal system/process for the two target teachers at this site. 

Ecological Context 

Teacher E and Teacher F Instructed in El Paso Independent 
School District. El Paso is located in the westernmost corner of 
Texas and is bordered by New Mexico on the west and the Republic 
of Mexico to the south. The area around El Paso is very arid and 
to the east, sparsely populated. The city is isolated from other' 
major Texas cities; Dallas and San Antonio are the closest urban 
centers to El Paso and are, respectively, 500 and 600 miles away. 

El Paso is presently the 32nd largest city in the United States 
and has been recently judged by national economic authorities to 
be the 6th fastest growing economic area in the country The 
major private industries of the city include garirent mannfacturinq. 
mining, and agriculture. 
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The city is a predominantly Hispanic one with 58 percent of its 
total population Spanish surnamed; thus, a great portion of mass 
communication is available to El pasoans in Spanish. Additionally, 
much private and government business within the city 15 conducted 
in Spanish and English* 



District Level 

In the 1980-81 school year, El Paso Independent School District 
(EPISD) had a total enrollment of 60,648 in its 63 schools, Me:xi- 
cans or Mexican-Americans constituted 67 percent of the total en- 
rollment. Participating in the district's bilingual education pro- 
gram for grades K-6 were 10,441 students (17 percent of the total 
student population). The total district enrollment increased 
slightly to 60,724 for the 1981-82 academic year and the percentage 
of Hispanic students increased by two points. The number of stu- 
dents receiving bilingual education remained stable as did the 
number of schools in the district, 

A program of bilingual education has been in effect at EPISD 
since 1972. According to Perez and Apodaca (1980): 

The basic tenet of the program was that 
children were to begin language arts 
instruction in their native language 
and continue to improve their skills in 
th'^ir native language throughout the 
curriculum and simultaneously they 
were to begin to study a second lang- 
uage (English and Spanish), eventually 
achieving adequate performance in both. 

The bilingual education program at EPISD includes three dis- 
trict instructional models, which are designed in accordance with 
students' special language needs as follows: (1) Spanish-dominant 
students follow a curriculum of mathematics, science, and social 
studies with concepts explained in Spanish and reinforced in 
English. A bilingual teacher provides the above instruction. 
Additionally, the students receive ESL inrtruction until such 
time as they score a level 5 on the Oral Language Dominance 
Measure and are literate in Spanish. Literacy is determined by 
the Reading in Spanish teacher. Literacy is achieved when the 
students master specific skills coded in green on the Reading in 
Spanish checklist known as the Inventario de destrezas . The 
Inventario is kept by the Spanish reading teacher until the end 
of the school year, when it is placed 1n the student's Cumulative 
Record Card. Once the Spanish dominant students reach a level 
5 in English and are literate in Spanish, they are classified as 
Bilingual Transfer Students* The second model for the bilingual 
student consists of an instructional program of mathematics, science, 
social studies, reading and language arts. These subjects are 
taught 1n English. A period of Spanish for Spanish-speakers 
(SSS) is provided for these students. Lastly, the English-dominant 
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students follow a curriculum in English of mathematics, science, 
social studies, reading and language arts. A period of Spanish as 
a Second Language (SSL] is also provided. 

Perez and Apodaca (1980) describe the language assessment pro- 
cedure as follows: 



Instructional placement must he made on the 
basis of the student's scores ^n the d1strict*s 
language assessment instruments. All students 
entering the school district are given the 
Oral Language Dominance Measure in Grades 
K-3 and the Oral Language Proficiency Measure 
in Grades Principals are in charge of 

the language assessment in their schools • 
The assessment of new students should take 
place within two weeks of fall registration 
or within one week of admission during the 
year. The testing of students is done by 
trained faculty members assigned by the 
principal . 

The measures indicate five levels of pro- 
ficiency in either Spanish and English. 

Level 5 Student communicates well in the 
language 

Level 4 Student communicates in the language 

but still needs oral language development 

Level 3 Student has limited communication in 
the language 

Level 2 Student has very limited communication 
in the language 

Level 1 Student is a non-speaker of the language 



Students who score a level 5 in both English and 
Spanish are considered to be bilingual. Students 
who score a level 5 in English and below a level 
5 in Spanish are considered to be English dominant. 
Students who score a level 5 in Spanish and below 
a level 5 in English are considered to be Spanish 
dominant, If students score les$ than a level 5 in 
both languages, other factors such as home language 
and the grammatical correctness of their answers 
are taken into consideration. The results of the 
language assessment are kept in the student^s Cumu- 
lative Record Cards (p. 7), 
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School Level 



The two teachers who participated in the stability study at 
the El Paso site taught in the Hjnojosa school (pseudonym), 
Rodriguez and Huerta-Macias (1981) described the school and its 
surrounding area as follows: 

The area around Hinojosa School is one of the 
poorest areas 1n the city and is in very close 
to the Mexican border. The community is soine- 
what 'nobile. Many of the immigrants from Mexico 
first settle there upon cro<^sing the border; 
however, they leave the area as they find better 
jobs in another part of the city or in another 
city. Only 10 percent of its students siay 1n 
school through j"=^de 6, 

The community is composed of pe?ple who are of 
Mexican origin; some are new*";/ arrived immigrants 
and others have been there for several >ears. 
Spanish is heard everywhere, In homes as well 
as public places, and from older people as well 
as -^rom very young cl^ildren. Signs and menus 
at the local corner restaurants a^e in Spanish 
and ntost of the sonqs in the jukeboxes in the 
area, for example, are also Mexican and in 
Spanish, 

The phy:,ical appearance of the area is that of a 
poor and old neighborhood where most family dwell- 
ings consist of city housing projects and ether 
r^ulti-family hoiising units, the latter are badly 
in neeJ of repaid. Some f these buildings have 
been condemned by the city. The only attractive 
family dwellings in the area are approximately 30 
homes with small fenced-in yards, which were re^ 
cently constructed as part of a city project. 

Children are commonly seen playing in the street, 
:.s there are no yards or parks available in the 
area. There is a walkway which was built in the 
neighborhood and which is attractive. This walk- 
way, named "El Paseo de los Ninos Heroes," runs for 
several blocks from east to west. It is cemented 
and has patches of grass with swings, slides and 
other play areas for children. There are benches 
and a few vrjes which were also planted in the 
walkway. Grandmothers and/or mothers often take 
the children there during the day for an hour or 
two. This walkway, whicn was colorfully painted, 
is a major attraction in the nc. ghborhood. 
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The school building, which was built in 1 958, 
is made of brick and is in very good condition, 
The building has very wide hallways with tile 
floors, and all the classrooms have large windows 
across one wall. These windows, furthermore, can 
be opened for ventilation, The school is not 
air-conditioned, but there are large fans in 
the classrooms, 

Hinojosa School contains approximately 50 
classrooms, a library, a cafv^teria, and a 
gym. It is a community scaool, which, as 
discussed above, is 1n a very low income 
area. There is no busing here. Most of the 
heads of families being served by the school 
are unskilled laborers, A large number of 
these families are also single parent families. 
Thus, the children are often taken care of by 
a grandparent while the mother, and the father, 
if he is present, work. The general level of 
education among parents of students at the 
school, as shown by a survey, 1s two or 
three years, . . 

A unique situation which faces this school 
is that it receives many recent immigrants 
from Mexico, some of whom have never had 
any formal schooling in their country. 
There are ^^ome children, for example, who 
at ten years of age have never been in a 
school and do not know even the basics, such 
as holding a pencil correctly. Some of these 
children, then, are put in a class where they 
receive intensive instruction designed to 
meet their needs (pp. 31-32). 

Hinojosa had approximately 730 students during both years of 
the SBIr study, and pupils of Mexican origin accounted for more 
than 99 percent of the total school enrollment. This school is 
among those given first priority when the bilingual program was 
implemented in the district, due to its almost exclusively Hispanic 
composition. 
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A Case Study of Instructional Stability: Teacher E 



This case study of instructional stability includes five 
sections. First, a description of Teacher E's professional back- 
ground is presented. Second, the instructor's 1980-81 and 1981- 
82 classes are compared on key variables. Third, the instructional 
system, including information on the organization of instruction 
and allocation of time, 1s described for each year, and incon- 
sistencies across the two time intervals are Identified. Then, 
the instructional process is analyzed. The process is defined 
by Teacher E's active teaching behavior, use of language and 
culture in the classroom, and her curriculum intent and sense 
of efficacy. Data on each component of the process are compared 
across years while describing aspects of stability or the lack 
thereof. Finally, the results of the analysis are summarized. 



Teacher's Background 

Teacher E was born in the United States and i*^ of Mexican- 
American ancestry. Spanish wa^ the language spoken at horrie during 
her upbringing, and it was primarily this home experience that led 
to her retention of h r family's native language. 

The teacher described her experience with English in terms of 
its having been the medium of instruction for all of her formal 
schooling from the elementary through the university levels. She 
also claimed to have learned much of it informally. In contrast, 
Spanish was learned informally and through instruction in it as 
a foreign language. 

Educational background for Teacher E consistsof a bachelor of 
arts degree in elementary education and an endorsement certificate 
for teaching bilingual education. In addition, she participated 
in numerous in-service training activities conducted on an ongoing 
basis by the El Paso Public School system. 

Teacher E*s assessment of her capacity to teach in English and/ 
or Spanish indicated that she felt equally comfortable with both 
languages for purposes of instruction in native language arts to 
speakers of either language, and in the content areas such as 
math, science, etc. Moreover, she attested to her ability to 
teach Spanish as a foreign language to English speaking students. 

At the onset of the 1980-81 academic year. Teacher E had 
18 years of teaching experience, and for 15 of those years, she 
had served in a bilingual classroom. 
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Description of Class for the 1980>81 and 1981-82 School Years 



During both years of the SBIF study, Teacher E instructed a 
^irst grade class. The class size varied across years as it in- 
cluded 27 pupils during Part I and only 20 during Part II. In 
neither year was the instructor assisted by an aide. It is diffi- 
cult to describe the linguistic makeup of these classes, given that 
teacher ratings of their English language proficiency are available 
only for ten Part I students and twelve Part II pupils. However, 
Information found in the setting protocols suggests that students 
in the second year class were slightly more proficient in English 
than their counterparts from the first year. 



Instructional System 

The analysis of data on the organization of instruction showed 
differences across years with regard to the number of instructional 
groups and the types of tasks assigned to students. While allo- 
cation of time to subject matter areas was stable, the instructor 
appeared to intensify her use of English during the second year 
and reduced the amount of time during which Spanish language ma- 
terials were used. 

Organization of instruction . As shown on Table 5Ja, students 
in Teacher E's 1980-81 class were instructed for 84 pe'^cent of the 
time while in ^wo or three groups, but the following year, stu- 
dents in her class spent 83 percent of the time being Instructed 
as a single group or while in two groups. Thus, the three-group 
configuration which was predominant during the first year gave 
way during the following year to greater emphasis on a single- 
group instructional approach. 

During both years, students were grouped primarily on the 
basis of language proficiency, which accounted for 53 percent of 
Part I days and 56 percent of Part II days* Academic skill, 
also accounted for 11 percent of the instructional day during 
both years (see Table 5.1b). Thus the basis for group organi- 
zation was stable over time. 

Task assignment was handled in one of three ways du' ing the 
typical 1980-81 school day. For half of the day, students in 
each group worked at a different task. More than two-thirds of 
the students worked at the same task for another quarter of the 
day, and they were 1nst»-ucted directly by the teacher for the 
remainder of the time (see Table 5Jc), While the same three 
task assignment proctjdures were used during the following year, 
there were noticeabl-^ changes in the relative order of their 
use. Part II studei ts most often worked at the same task, for 
43 percent of the time. Second In terms of its use was the 
procedure by which students were taught directly by the instructor, 
accounted for 23 percent of the day. Lastly, each group of pupils 
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Table 5.0 



Characteristics of Teacher E*s Class by School Year 



School Grade T,A, Regis- Linguistic Composition"^ 
Year ter 



Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
orof students ^ Z Z ' 



1980-81 1 No 27 0 0 2 0 8 



1981-82 1 No 20 3 0 2 7 0 



1 Data on oral English language proficiency were available for only 
10 Part I students, and 12 Part II students, although class size 
was larger than these figures indicate , 
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Table 5.1 



Average Daily Time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and II of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher E's Classroom 



Table 5.1a 



Table 5.1b 
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Table 5.1 (Continued) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I r.nd J I of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher E's Classroom 



Table 5 .Ic Table 5 .Id 
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worked at different tasks for 15 percent of the day. 

Information on the number of adult instructors present in 
the classroom appears on Table 5. Id. It can be seen that Teacher 
E worked alone for all the observed time during Part I of the 
SBIF study, and for 87 percent of the average school day during 
the following year. 

Table 5.2 shows that two activity substructures were de- 
tected in Teacher E's classroom for at least 10 percent of the 
day during each year. Substructure S is described as one in which 
the teacher works with three groups of students (organized on the 
basis of language proficiency), and each group has a different task. 

The latter substructure (E) occurred again frequently during 
the second year. In addition, substructure G was also observed. 
Substructure G is identical to substructure E, with the exception 
that each group works at its own task. 

These data show considerable structural similarity across 
years. Accounting for this commonality are the structural variables 
of group membership (language proficiency) and numbers of adult 
instructors (teacher only). 



Allocation of time . The information presented in Table 5.3 
shows stability for Teacher E's allocation of time to subject areas. 
During both years, more than 80 percent of the school day was spent 
on basic skills. Reading/language arts accounted for 60 percent 
of the Part I day and 65 percent of the Part II day. Mathematics 
instruction extended over 19 percent of the day during the first 
year, and 17 percent for the second year. The remainder of the 
time was distributed fairly evenly among the categories of social 
studies/science and art/music/physical education. 

Whereas Teacher E used Spanish and English for almost equal 
amounts of time during Part I of the study, her use of English 
was more than double that of Spanish during Part II (see Table 5.4}. 

During the 1980-81 school year. Teacher E used Spanish-language 
materials more extensively than she did English language mater- 
ials. However, the reverse pattern was noted during the following 
year, when her use of Spanish language materials dropped below 
half an hour of Instruction per day, in contrast to average use 
for an hour and a half during the previous year (see Table 5.5). 
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Table 5.2 



Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher E' s Classroom 



ASs 



School 
Year 



Activity suDstructure 



Number Group '^ask Number of 

of groups membership assignment adults 



Subject 
Focus 



1980-81 



Three 



Two 



Lang Each group 

prof diff task 

Lang >2/3 same 

prof task 



Teacher 
only 

Teacher 
only 



Rdg/L.A, 

(L1+L2) 

RdgA'.A, 

(L1+L2) 



E Two Lang >2/3 same Teacher Rdg/L.A, 

prof task only (L2) 

G Two Lang Each group Teacher Rdg/L.A, 

prof diff task only (L2) 
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Table 5.3 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
Content by School Year: Teacher E's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes per day and percent of instructional day) 



Content of Instruction 

School 

Year 



Rdg/lang arts Mathe- Soc st/sci Art/music/ Other 

(L1/L2) matics PE 



1980-81 208 (69) 58 (19) 11 (4) 11 ( 4) 11 ( 4) 



1981-82 219 (65) 57 (17) 18 (5) 32 ( 9) 14 ( 4) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four days of data collection in each 
year using the ASP. 



Table 5.4 



Instructor's Oral Language Use by School Year 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percent of total observation time) 

(Teacher E ) 



Instructor's oral language use 



School 

"^^^^ English Spanish Mixed-"- Silence^ 



1S80-81 141 (49) 119 (41) 7(2) 22 ( 8) 

1981-82 198 (67) 93 (31) - (-) 7 ( 2) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or vice versa at least once every thirty seconds. 

2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at least 
thirty seconds. 
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Table 5*5 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher E's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percentage of total observation) 



School Language of materials used by the teacher 

Year 

English Spanish Bilinguall No Language^ 



1980- 81 57 (20) 94 (33) - (-) 138 (47) 

1981- 8Z 61 (20) 26 ( 9) - (~) 211 (71) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are printed 
in two languages. 

2 No language means either that no materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 
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Instructional Process 

This section of Case Study E presents quantitative and quali- 
tative data on four ;=»'pects of the instructional process— active 
teaching behaviors, and the instructor's use of language and culture 
in the classroom, her curriculum intent and sense of efficacy. Dra- 
ma tic differences were found in the ratings of Instructed E'^ 
active teaching behavior and for patterns of code-switching. Other 
aspects of the instructional process appeared to be stable. 



Active teaching . Table 5.6 presents data on observer ratings 
of Teacher E's active teaching behavior. The instructor was rated 
on twelve items encompassing four sets of active teaching behaviors- 
focus on academic concerns (items 1 and 2), elements of direct in- 
struction (items 3-7), classroo.n mmgagement (items 8 and 9), and 
teacher expectations (items 10-12). 

It can be noted from Table 5,6 that Teacher E received ratings 
in the range of 2.0 to 5.0 during the initial year, and the average 
for all 12 items was a moderate 3,6, In contrast, ratings for the 
following year averaged a high 4.8 and were in the range of 4.0 
to 5.0. Thus, according to observer ratings. Teacher E manifested 
a:tive teaching behaviors mor^. often during the S'^.cond year than 
she did during the first. 

A more thorough examination of ratings for item^ in each set 
or cluster of behaviors reveals the greatest improvement to be 
a sharper focus on acf.demic goals and subject matter, (items 1 
and 2), and in* elements of direct instruction, particularly for 
items 3, 4, 5, and 7. A sharp increase in ratings was also de- 
tected for item 8 (teacher manages classroom well), and item 
10 (teacher expresses high expectations for student achievement). 



Teacher's use of language and cultur e during instruction . 
As ./as presented in Table 5.4, Teacher E i:id Spanish and English 
for approximately equal portions of time during Part I, yet she 
used English twice as much as Spanish during the following year. 
The data thus show greater emphasis on English during Part II of 
the SBIF study. 

During both the 1980-81 and 1981-82 school years. Teacher E 
considered tn i emphasis was placed on Spanish language development 
at the expense of more exposure to English for the students. She 
felt this was a problem that needed to be addressed by staff of 
the bilingual program. While acknowledging the importance of 
Spanish, Teacher E still made the following comment during the 
Curriculum Interview for Part I of the SBIF study: 
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Table 5.6 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School Year 

Teacher E 



School Year 

Item 



1980-81 1981-82 
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I would prefer an equal balance of Spanish 
and English. . .ESL would be emphasized a 
little more... we don't have enough time 
for English. 

This teacher expressed some of the same concerns during her 
Part II curriculum interview. She felt that the ESL component 
of the program had not been emphasized enough and that they needed 
to spend more time on ESL so that the students wou^d be able to 
transfer from reading in Spanish to reading in English sooner: 

...ESL has been neglected in the program... 
to try to get ESL across with a little more 
force and try to transfer the majority of 
the children that have been in first grade 
into reading in English in the second grade, 
and make that a goal... The program is 
at fault, I think, because a lot of these 
classes only have reading in Spanish... we 
as teachers should try to work a little 
harder with these children so they can 
learn English at a faster pace. 

She felt, however, that this situation was improving and that 
the district was taking steps to provide more ESL instruction to 
students of limited English proficiency. The quantitative data on 
the extent to which chis instructor used both languages support 
this observation. 

Differences across years were found for Teacher E's code- 
switching behavior. While 165 lanquaye changes were recorded 
during the 1980-81 academic year, only 30 were noted in the 
following year (see Table 5.7). During both years, the pre- 
dominant pedagogical function of the switches was specifying 
procedures. However, switches for behavioral feedback purposes 
decreased in relative frequency during the second year. During 
both parts of the study. Teacher E most frequently directed the 
switches to individual students (see Table 5.8). 

Analysis of narrative protocols (Part I) describing in- 
stances of language alternation by Teacher E, show that the 
switches functioned to control student behavior. An ex. iple 
taken from the protocol of an English reading lesson ib presented 
below: 

While at the reading 'ircle with a group of 
sijdents, the teacher looked up from her book 
and glanced in the direction of a few students 
who were doing seatwork. As she did so, one of 
the pupils in the reading circle started 
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Table ?.7 



Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 
After Oral Laiiguage Changes by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher E ) 

(n=165; 1980-81) 
(n= 30:1981-82) 



School 
Year 



Content of instructor's first statement after language change 



Instructional development Procedures/directions 
Frequency (Percent) Frequency (percent) 



Behavioral feedback 
Frequency (percent) 



1980- 81 

1981- 82 



12 



12 



( 7) 
(39) 



83 



13 



(50) 
(44) 



70 



(42) 
(20) 
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Table 5.8 



Frequency Distribution for Person or Persons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher E ) 



School First statement after instructor's language change directed to 
Year 

Wh^^le Group Subgroup Individual 

Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) 

1980- 81 10 ( 6) 68 (41) 8 9 (54) 

1981- 8? 2(7) 9 (30) 19 (63) 
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looking through his book, appearing not 
to pay attention to a classmate who was 
reading aloud. The teacher, who had con- 
ducted the whole lesson 1n English until 
that moment, looked directly at the stu- 
dent and told him in Spanish (close your 
book, put It away, cind you're staying 
with me after school). After that, 
instructional exchange continued in 
Spanish, 

Several examples similar to this one were noted throughout the pro- 
tocols. Thus, it seems that, at least during reading instruction 
in English, that Teacher E switched to Spanish to repair breaches 
by individual students, in the expected form of interaction. 

According to Teacher E, language use during mathematics in- 
struction var'^'ed according to the group being taught, and their 
language dominance. The teacher explained this as follows: 

My first group is done mostly in English because 
most of the children in that group are either 
bilingual or English dominant. And the other 
children are pretty intelligent children also, 
and their knowledge of English has really come 
a long way. So they are able to operate in the 
English language. My second group is a combi- 
nation of both English and Spanish speaking 
children. I conduct my lessons in both English 
and Spanish because I need to know that the 
other children understand in either language. 
So I do use both language in explaining. 

A shift in her use of language for instruction in mathe- 
matics was noted during the 1981-82 school year. In general, 
the teacher considered that English should be progressively 
used mere in the content areas as the school year goes by— 
that is, as the children learn more and more English. She taught 
mathematics in both English and Spanish at the beginning of the 
year, for example, but b/ the end of the year, mathematics in- 
struction was mostly in English: 

Now towards Ch'^i^i.mas and after Christmas I 
try to do most of it in English. It is con- 
ducted in English because at this time I think 
the whole class understands English well enough 
to understand what is being taught and to 
follow the lesson. If not, I ask them if they 
have any questions and if I see anybody having 
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problems then I go to the individual 

student and I work with him and I try 

to explain to him in Spanish what we're 
doing. . . 



In the reading/language arts/language development areas, 
however. Teacher E felt that language use should be dictated 
by the content being taught. If she was teaching reading in 
English, or ESL, for example, she used English and expected her 
students to use English. If she was teaching reading in Spanish, 
she used Spanish and expected the children to respond in Spanish. 
The exception to this was when a student did not understand some- 
thing; then she would switch to the other language in order to 
provide the student with a clear explanation. 

Other comments by this teacher on language use in the class- 
room had to do with code-switching. She stated during the Part 
II interview, that she did not like for the children to switch 
within an utterance: 

•••a lot of times they will start a 
sentence in Spanish and finish it in 
English... so we try to discourage that 
•..if they're going to say something 
in Spanish, try to say it in Spanish. 
If they're going to use English, to 
'jse only English-to avoid confusion. 

The teacher, however, had no firm position on whether code- 
switching between utterances should be allowed and to what ex- 
tent. She seemed to feel that whether it was acceptable or not 
depended in part on the content being taught (e.g., mathematics 
vs. ESL) and on the frequency of change (e.g. every other 
sentence or every fifteen sentences). 

No information was available for Teacher E regarding her use 
of Hispanic culture during instruction. Therefore, determination 
of stability for this aspect of instruction is not possible. 



Curriculum intent . The qualitative data sources for Part I 
of the SBIF study contained detailed information on mathematics 
instruction but lacked specificity for other basic curricular 
areas implemented by Teacher E during the initial year of the 
study. Ample information was available on the curriculum for 
all basic skills areas taught by the same teacher during the 
following year. The disparity in data across years limits the 
comparative analysis to the area of mathematics, and the section 
that follows presents t'^ese results. A description of other 
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basic skills curriculum for Part II is also included in order to 
provide a more thorough view of the instructional system for the 
1981-82 school year. 

Teacher E described her mathematics curriculum for the 1980- 
81 school year as including the following skills: identification 
of numbers 1 to 100, addition, subtraction, and counting by groups 
of two, five and ten* One of her major concerns was that although 
students could count by rote, they still could not identify numbers, 
This teacher grouped for instruction on the basis of ability. She 
had three instructional groups and described each as follows: 

My first group. ..they are the children that 
you teach a concept to and they grasp it very 
quickly, luev are independent workers... My 
second group is slower and needs more time 
and individual attention. . .The third group 
includes children who have had very little 
training or learning in math... they need a 
lot of individual help and teacher-made 
material in order to understand the concept 
of addition and subtraction. 

Teacher E described her math curriculum for the 1981-82 
academic year as including the following: 

••.working with sets, addition, sub- 
traction, working with the concept of 
less .and more, and *:hings that they're 
going to use later in working with 
addition and subtraction^ . .the main 
objective for the first grade in this 
school is to have the students be able 
to count, add and subtract. 

The teacher also grouped for mathematics instruction during the 
second year of the SBIF study and reported to have had two groups 
which were formed on the basis of ability. 

The Spanish reading/language rrts curriculum implemented by 
Teacher E during the 1981-82 schoo'i year emphasized vocabulary 
development, decoding skills, and comprehension skills^ The 
teacher stressed that she approaches Spanish by building on the 
students' ideas and experiences, thus making the textbook stories 
come alive for them^ She cited the following example: 

For instance, we have different stories 
happening in different countries, and 
one of my goals is to teach the student 
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that children are :hildren everywhere; 

that they all share similar experiences 

eyen if they live many miles away... 

that they all have much in common. 

Teacher E also attempted to have students develop a "more 
active approach to reading" by having them interpret the content 
of their reading and devise different endings for the stories. 
In this way, they are required to do "more than just saying those 
words." The instructor also grouped students according to ability 
and had two groups in that school year. According to the teacher, 
each group worked on the same skill, but the pace varied. 

It's also much like Spanish. It's being 
able to read orally, being able to use 
sounds in order to make out new words, 
reading comprehension, and also oral 
language, a lot or oral language develop- 
ment, providing a lot of ideas, their own 
ideas, doing a lot of individual thinking 
and these are the main skills that are covered. 

Two groups, formed on the basis of the teacher's assessment of 
students' ability in English were established during that year. 



Sense of efficacy . Teacher E conveyed a high sense of effi- 
cacy during both years of her participation in the SBIF study. Her 
satisfaction with teaching and her sense of accomplishment during 
the study s tnitial year are revealed in the following comment: 

I feel that teaching is a very rewarding pro- 
fession. I wouldn't trade it for anything. 
I feel that it is a good profession and 
especially in the first grade, i have taught 
for eighteen years, and they have all been 
in the first grade. I feel that I have 
helped a lot of children. There are times 
when you fe^l you are not doing very much. 
Then in April and May, you can really see 
the progress. You can really see that you 
have helped these children in their learning. 

In discussing the rewards of teaching during the second year 
interview, this instructor said: 

At the end of the year, you reflect and 
you see how the beginning was and how frus- 
trating it was at times. You felt the children 
were not grasping the skills or concepts 
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taught, and you look at them now and they 
can read; they can write; they can add 
and subtract; they can do many, many things 
they were not capable of doing at the be- 
ginning of the year. It's very rewarding, 
and of course, you must find time during 
the day to provide adequate instruction; 
providing individual help which is so 
needed in first grade. 



Summary - Teacher E 

Teacher E was consistent during the two years of the SBIF 
study in terms of the following: (1) allocation of instructional 
time; (2) curriculum intent for mathematics instruction; (3) sense 
of efficacy. 

Inconsistency was detected for these areas: (1) organization 
of instruction; (2) active teaching behaviors; (3) instructor's 
oral use of English; (4) frequerxy of code-switching; (5) peda- 
gogical function of code-switching; and ^6) use of Spanish-language 
materials . 

In terms of the organization of instruction. Part I students 
were mostly instructed while in two or three groups. In contrast. 
Part II students were usually taught as a whole class or while 
in two groups. Whereas Teacher E handled task assignments pre- 
dominantly by-having each instructional group work at a different 
task during Part I, she most frequently assigned the same task to 
jTiore than two- thirds of the class in Part II. 

During both study years, when students were grouped, it was 
done primarily on the basis of language proficiency. The teacher 
was also observed to work alone in the classroom for the full Part 
I day and for nearly 90 percent of the typical day during the 
following year. Thus, while differences across years were de- 
tected for the number of instructional groups and for task assign- 
ment procedures, stability was noted for group membership factors 
and number of adult inst^'uctors. 

Teacher E was consistent in her allocation of time to subject 
matter content. During both years. Teacher E devoted nearly 90 
percent of the school day to basic skills instruction. One-third 
of the tine was typically used for reading/language arts (LI and 
L2), and nearly one- fifth of the day was dedicated to mathematics 
instruction. The remainder of the time was fairly evenly dis- 
tributed among social studies/science, art/music/physical education, 
and other content such as sharing time. However, inconsistency 



was noted in the extent to which Teacher E used Spanish-language 
materials. On the average, these were used for one-thirc of the 
Part I day, but they were used for less than one-tenth of the 
typical Part II day. 

Inconsistency was found in the overall observer ratings of 
Instructor E's active teaching behaviors. The teacher was given 
higher ratings for active teaching during Part II of the study. 
The changes were particularly noticeable with regard to her focus 
on academic goals and subject matter, and for elements of direct 
instruction. Thus, during the second year of the study. Teacher 
E appeared more focused on academic matters and more direct in 
her delivery of instruction. 

Inconsistency was also detected for Teacher E's oral use of 
language. The instructor was observed to increase her use of 
English from approximately half of the Part I day to more than two- 
thirds of the day during the following year. The frequency of 
recorded code-switches for Teacher E dropped from an average of 
165 during the Part I day to 30 for the Part II day. The decrease 
in the frequency of language changes is particularly noticeable 
for the behavioral feedback category. 

Changes in Teacher E*s oral use of language must be inter- 
preted within the context of a district wide shift toward greater 
emphasis on English. According to Teacher E, the school district 
attributed more importance to ESL instruction during the 1981-82 
school year than it did in the preceding year. Given this change 
in the ecological context, it is logical that the instructo. s 
oral use of Spanish would decline during that year, as would her 
use of Spanish-language materials. 

Differences across years in the teacher's pattern of code- 
switching, at least in this classroom, appear linked to her skills 
in classroom management and to the linguistic composition of the 
class. As was described previously. Teacher E's decline in code- 
switching during Part II of the study was particularly noticeable 
in the behavioral feedback category. 

"t is interesting to note that during the second year, the 
instructor received higher observer ratings for items 8 and 9 in 
the Active Teaching Behavior Form. These two items center on 
classroom management, and the latter focuses particularly on 
discipline problems. The information sented in Table 5.6 
revealed that Teacher E had fewer discipline difficulties during 
Part II of the study. The evidence suggests that as' the teacher 
exerted greater control over the class and prevented disciplinary 
difficulties, her code-switching behavior, particularly for the 
behavioral feedback function also decreased. 
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Finally, Teacher E was consistent in conveying a high sense of 
efficacy. This instructor considered that what she did in the 
classroom had a profound impact on her students. She explained 
that being a first grade teacher allowed her to witness many 
changes, both intellectual and social, on the part of her students. 

Three general patterns emerge from the analysis of these data. 
First, it seems tha ; the district wide shift toward greater emphasis 
on ESL instruction is related to the decrease in the instructc--'s 
oral use of Spanish, and to her use of Spanish-language materials. 
Second, the decline in the teacher's code-switching behavior appears 
to be related to her classroom management skills, particularly in 
preventing disciplinary problems. Third, the instructor's high 
sense of efficacy seemed to be associated with her ability to trace 
social and cognitive growth on the part of students who were in the 
initial stage on their schooling. 



A Case St'jdy of Instructional Stability: Teacher F 



This case study addresses issues of instructional stability 
for Teacher F. Data are presented in four steps. First, infor- 
mation on the instructor's background is given. Second, charac- 
teristics of Teacher F*s 1980-81 and 1981-82 classes are compared. 
Third, quantitative data on the instructional system are pre- 
sented. Finally, quantitative and qualitative data on the in- 
structional process are combined, and their analysis entails a 
comparative approach. 



Teacher's Background 

Teacher F is a native of El Paso, of Mexican-American origin, 
and Spanish was the language spoken in his home during his up- 
bringing. He is bilingual in Spanish and English, and reported 
to have *'.ad formal and informal training in both languages while 
growing up in the southwest. 

This teacher's educational background consists of a bachelor 
of science degree in elementary education from one of the local 
branches of the University of Texas system and a bilingual en- 
dorsement certificate. His practice-teaching experience led him 
directly into a teaching assignment in the same school where he 
has been teaching ever since, for a total of three and a half 
years. He has worked with both an intensive English language 
development program and a regular self-contained classroom in 
this school. 
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Teacher F expressed confidence about teaching l:;iiguage arts 
to native speakers of either language and content area subiects 
such as, mathematics, science, etc. in either language. Regarding 
his philosophy of bilingual education, this teacher supports a 
maintenance approach to bilingual instruction, so that the child 
can progress in the native language while acquiring and learning 
through a second language. 

Description of the Class for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 School Years 



During both years of the SBIF study. Teacher F instructed a 
second grade class of almost identical register [22 students 
during Part I and 23 during Part II). In neither year was he 
assigned a full-time aide. Information on students' English 
language proficiency is available for only 10 students each year, 
thus precluding a thorough description of the linguistic compo- 
sition of the classes. However, the available data show that all 
ten students in each yearns class were rated as very limited 
(category 2) in English oral proficiency (see Table 5.9). 



Instructional System 

Data on the organization of instruction and the allocation 
of time are described in this section of Case Study F. The 
analysis revealed instability in the instructor's use of task 
assignment prpcedures. In addition, during the second year. 
Teacher F allocated a greater portion of the school day for the 
use of materials written in English than was customary during the 
initial year. 

Organization of instruction . Tables 5.10a and 5.10b provide 
data on the extent to which students were grouped for instruction, 
and the criteria used to establish group membership. It can be 
seen that during Part I of the study, a major portion of the school 
day (86 percent of the time) was divided equally between whole- 
group instruction and instruction in two groups. When students 
were grouped, language proficiency was the predominant criterion 
for group membership. The same grouping patterns were detected 
in Part II data. 

The most favored task assignment use during Part I wau that 
of having two-thirds of the class work directly with the teacher 
(for 41 percent of the time). In contrast, the salient type of 
task assignment in operation during Part II was that in which 
students in each instructional group worked at different tasks, 
accounting fo^ 44 percent of the day (see Table 5.10c). 
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Table 5.9 



Characteristics of Teacher F's Class by School Year 



School Grade T.A. Regis- Linguistic Compositiorf 
Year ter 



Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
Drof students ^ ^ \ 



1980- 81 2 No 22 - - 10 

1981- 82 2 No 23 - - 10 



1 Data on oral English language proficiency were available for only 
10 Part I students, and 12 Part II students, although cla?s size 
was larger than these figures indicate. 
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Table 5.10 



Average Daily Time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and II of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher F's Classroom 



Table 5.10a ' Table 5.10b 



Number of 

instuctional 

groups 


Part 


I 


Part 


11 


Group 

membership 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 












lang prof 


128 


45 


292 


90 


one group 




4 J 


124 


38 


acdm skills 


n 


0 


0 


0 


two groups 


120 


43 


168 


52 


gradt level 


0 


0 


0 


0 


three groups 


41 


14 


0 


0 


std choice/ 
j nterest 

combination 


0 
8 


0 
3 


0 
0 


0 
0 


more than 
three groups 


0 


0 


0 


0 


no division 


101 


36 


0 


0 


other 


0 


0 


32 


10 


other 


45 


J.6 


32 


10 
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Table 5.10 (Continued) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and J I of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher F's Classroom 



Table 5.10c Table W 



Task 

assignment 


Part I 


Part 


II 


Number of 
adult 

instructors 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins./ 

uciy 


% of 

d A V 


mins./ 

d^ V 

V4CI y 


% of 

drlV 

vie* y 


mins ./ 
Ha V 


% of 
utiy 


> 2/3 with T 


116 


41 


91 


28 


teacher only 


281 


TOO 


292 


90 


y 2/3 same 


60 


^2 


59 


8 


teacher + 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


task 


























teacher + 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


each group 


49 


17 


142 


44 












diff task 




























other 


0 


0 


32 


10 


other 


56 


20 


32 


10 
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As shown in Table 5 JOd, Teacher F worked alone with his 
students during the entire Part I day and for 90 percent of the 
typical Part II day. 

Tne four activity structure components previously described 
combined in two unique, frequently occurring patterns (each 
accounting for a minimum of 10 percent of the school day) during 
each year (see Table 5.11), Substructures D and E were detected 
for the initial year. Substructure D had Teacher F instructing 
the class as a single group. Substructure D involved the teacher 
working iirectly with one group of students which included more 
than two- thirds of the class, while a second group worked in- 
dependently. Groups were based on language proficiency. 

Substructures H and G occurred with frequency during the 
second year. Substructure H is identical to E, with the ex- 
ception that instruction was delivered to the class as a wholf. 
Substructure G included the teacher working with two groups ot 
students organized according to language proficiency, and each 
group working at a different task. This last substructure high- 
lights the emphasis placed on differentiated instruction Tor 
different groups of students during the second year {see Table 
5.10c). 



Allocation of time . The amount of time per day and per- 
centage of the school day for categories of subject matter 
content are presented on Table 5.12, The figures show that 
more than 90 percent of the day was spent on basic skills in- 
struction (reading/lang»'age arts, and mathematics) during each 
academic year in focus. During Part I of the study, reading/ 
language arts consumed 75 percent of the school time, and mathe- 
matics account^d for ^nother 19 percent of the day. In the 
second year, 73 percent of the day was dedicated to reading/ 
language arts, and another 17 percent of the day centered on 
mathematics instruction. Thus, during both years. Teacher F 
spent an overwhelrr.ijg amount of time on basic skills instruction. 

Information presented in Table 5,13 shows that during the 
1980-81 academic year. Instructor F used English for a slightly 
longer portion of the average school year, while he spoke English 
and Spanish with equal frequency during the typical Part II 
school day. 

Table 5.14 presents descriptive information on the language 
of materials used by Teacher F during both years of the SBIF 
study. In all cases, materials had to be in use in order to 
be coded. From Table 5,14, it can be seen that English-language 
materials were observed with greater frequency during the second 
year. These were in use for 27 minutes, or 8 percent of the 
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Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher F*s Classroom 


School 


ASs 


Activity suostructure 




Subject 


Year 


Number 
of groups 


Group 
membership 


Task 
assignment 


Number of 
adults 


Focus 


1980-81 


D One 


No div 


>2/3 with 
teacher 


Teacher 
only 


RdgA'^A* 

(L1+L2) 




E Two 


Lang 
prof 


>2/3 with 
teacher 


Teacher 
only 


RdgA'.A. 

(L1+L2) 


1981-8? 


H One 


Lang 
prof 


>2/3 with 
teacher 


Teacher 
only 


Rdg (L2) 




G Two 


Lang 
prof 


Each group 
diff task 


Teacher 
only 


Rdg (L2) 
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Table 5.12 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
Content by School Year: Teacher F's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes per day and percent of instructional day) 



School 
Year 



Content of Instruction 



Rdg/lang arts Mathe- Soc st/sci Art/music/ 



(L1/L2) matics 



PE 



Other 



1980-81 211 (75) 53 (19) 0(0) 6(2) 11 ( 4) 



1981-82 236 (73) 57 (17) 0(0) 32 (10) 0 ( 0) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four days of data collection in each 
year using the ASP, 
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Table 5.13 



Instructor's Oral i-.anguage Use by School Year 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percent or total observation time) 

(Teacher F ) 



Instructor's oral language use 

School 

' T 2 

^^^^ Fnglish Spanish Mixed Silence 



1980- 81 133 (41) 112 (35) 7(2) 70 (22) 

1981- 82 141 (47) 145 (48) - ( -) 15 ( 5) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or vice versa at least once every thirty seconds. (This defi- 
nition also applies to the next table.) 

2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at least 
thirty seconds. (This definition also applies to the next table.) 
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Table 5,14 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher F's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percentage of total observation) 



Sr-hool Language of materials used by the teacher 

Year 

English Spanish Bilinguall No Language' 



1930-81 27 ( 8) 103 (32) - {-) 191 (59) 

1981-82 103 (34) IIB (39) - (-) 80 (27) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are printed 
in two languages. 

2 No language means either that no materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 
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time, Juring Part I, and for 103 minutes, or 35 percent of the time 
observed, during Part II, The use of Spanish-language materials 
remained consistent, accounting for approximately one-third of the 
school day each year. 



Instructional Process 

This section presents descriptive data on Teacher F's active 
instructional behavior, his classroom use of language and culture, 
and his curriculum intent and sense of efficacy. 

Active teaching behavior . Table 5.15 shows observer ratings 
of Teacher F on four sets of active teaching behaviors—academic 
focus (items 1 and 2); elements of direct instruction (items 3 
through 7); classroom management (items 8 and 9); and teacher ex- 
pectations (items 10 through 12). Substantial differences are 
evident across years. During the 1980-81 school year, Teacher 
F received ratings in the range of 2.1 to 5.0 (with an average 
of 3.3). Ratings for the followirg year were in the range of 
3.0 to 5.0 (with an average of 4.7). These data indicate that 
according to observers. Teacher F appeared more active in his 
teaching during the second year than he did during the first. 

Examination of individual items shows considerably higher 
ratings on six items, or half of the total. Particularly 
striking is the change toward more direct instruction detected 
in items 5, 6, and 7. 



Use of language and culture during instruction . During the 
1980-81 school year. Teacher F used both Spanish and English while 
instructing his second grade class. He used mostly English for 
reading/language arts in that language. Likewise, he used mostly 
Spanish, for instruction in the students' native language. In 
contrast to this conscious attempt at keeping language related 
areas of instruction free from code-switching, this instructor 
frequently alternated languages during mathematics lessons. He 
believed that code-switching *'is normal for us since we're bi- 
lingual 

The same language use patterns were noted for the 1981-82 
school year; however, the teacher clarified his position on code- 
switching. He stated that while he discouraged switching, or 
mixing English and Spanish within a sentence, switching between 
sentences was acceptable if it occurred in content areas and in 
the reading/language development area where responses should be 
either all in English or all in Spanish, Teacher F also specified 
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able 5, 15 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School Year 

Teacher F 



School Year 



Item 





1980-81 


1981-82 


I Teacher places « dear focus on academic goats. 


2.1 


5.0 


Teacher Is task^focused, spending most of the 
2 Instructional period on the subject matter. 


4.6 


5.0 


Teacher promotes high levels of student InvoUe- 
3 went In classroo* taskf, keeos student enqage- 
ment rates high, and opii«il/es learning tl«e. 


3.6 


3.0 


^ Teacher selects materials and adjusts instruc- 
tion to «axl«l/e student accuracy rate*. 


4.3 


5.0 


leacher presents lnfon«at!on actively and 
5 clearly, structuring Instruction by reviewing, 
vuwiinintf, eKpiiining, SUNVMrizing, jnd pro- 
Mottng extensiwe content coverage. 


2.1 


4.8 


g Teacher «onUor$ student progress toward 
achteving Instructtonal goals. 


2.7 


5.0 


- reacher provides tawedtate and acflmtcatlv 
oriented feedback to students. 


2.7 


5.0 


Teacher Manages classroo* wH. 

8 


2.1 


4.0 


g Teacher has lack of discipline problems. 


4.0 


4.0 


Teacher expresses high expectations for student 
10 achleveaeitt. 


2.2 


5.0 


Teacher perceives students as capable o' 
11 learning. 


5 0 


5.0 



Teacher views hlaself or herself as effective 
12 in teaching the currlculu*. 
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that he praised and/or reprimanded children in the language which 
they understood best; thus, either English or Spanish could be 
used for this purpose. This was observed to be the case in both 
parts '^f the study. 

Quantitative data on Teacher F's code-switching behavior are 
presented on Tables 5.16 and 5.17. That information complements 
Teacher F's description of his language alternation. It can be 
seen that the instructor changed languages with less frequency 
during the second year. While 128 changes were recorded in Part 
I of the study, only half of that number, or 64, were coded 
during Part II. In the initial year, language switches were pre- 
dominantly for specification of procedures (accounting for one- 
third of the 1980-81 total), they were mostly for instructional 
development purposes during the following year (one-half of the 
1981-82 total). During both years, the language changes were 
directed primarily to individual students. 

Teacher F was critical of the bilingual program for its einpha 
sis on Spanish at the expense of precluding valuable instructional 
time that could be devoted to ESL, As ^e stated during the Part 
I Curriculum Interview: 



This concern, however, did not surface during the second year. 
However, as was shown in Table 5.14, there was more use of English- 
language materials during the 1981-82 school year than was commonly 
noted for the preceding year. Thus, a shift to instruction in 
English appears evident. 

Teacher F placed gre&' emphasis on vocabulary development and 
pronunciation in both Span uh and Englis^^. He also used a compara- 
tive/ contrastive linguistic approacfi for teaching FSL. These three 
strategies were commonly used by tins instructor during both years 
of the SBIF study. 

Hispanic cuUure was treated as a content area during both 
years of Teacher F*s participation in the SBIF study. Approxi- 
mately two periods per week \ are dedicated to it. 

An interesting situatic >f culture-conflict emerged in 
Teacher F's classroom during the i93i-82 school year^ as a con- 
sequence of changes in the Spanish reading t.<tbooks. which appeared 
to be gearcJ to students of Puerto Rican backgrounds. The teacher 
explained tfie problem as follows: 



...the child is left behind in the second 
language. I think there should be more 
emphasis on ESL. 
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Table 5.16 



Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 
After Oral Language Changes by School Year 
{Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher F) 
{n=128: 1980-81) 
(n= 64: 1981-82) 



oi Year 



School Content of instructor's first statement after language change 



Instructional developme nt Procedures/directions Behavioral feedback 

Frequency (Percent) Frequency (percent) Frequency (percent) 



1980- 81 13 (10) 85 (66) 30 (23) 

1981- 82 31 (49) 17 (26) 16 (25) 
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Table 5.1" 



Frequency Distribution for Person or Persons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher F ) 



School First statement after instructor's language change directed to 

Year 

Whvle Group Subgroup Individual 

Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent ) 

1980- 81 24 (19) 15 (12) 89 (70) 

1981- 82 10 (16) 10 (16) 43 (68) 
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.,.the students are doing pretty well con- 
sidering that (the new textbook) Is in a 
different language. dialect. They probably 
go home and talk about things that their 
parents don't understand. . .There are a lot 
of funny words in that book. 

This is an example of linguistic/culture conflict withir; members 
of the Hispanic culture but of different countries and groups. 

C urriculum intent . This section of the report compares the 
curriciTlum in the basic skills areas implemented by Teacher F 
during the 1980-81 and 1981-82 academic years. 

In the 1980-81 school year, several of Teacher F*s students 
had been classified as "bilingual transfer students" indicating 
that they had mastered sufficient English oral language skills to 
communicate well in that language, and that they possessed the re- 
quired Spanish reading skills for their grade level. In accordance 
with the Bilingual program's guidelines, these students were con- 
sidered prepared to transfer their native language reading skills 
to English. 

The English reading/language arts curriculum offered to bi- 
lingual transfer students in grade two called for a comparative/ 
contrastive linguistic approach whereby similarities/differences 
in the phonological, morphological and syntactical systems of 
Spanish and English were to be highlighted. According to Teacher 
F, among the skills covered were the following: short and long 
vowels; consonants in initial and final positions; vocabulary; 
nouns and adjectis/es; and verbs in the present, past, and future 
tenses. Two instructional groups were in operation and while the 
teacher worked with one group of students, the o1 :er was assigned 
seatwork. Both groups received daily instruction. The teacher also 
attested that he used a variety of materials, including games and 
flash-cards of different types. 

In the following school year. Teacher F again had a class 
that included bilingual transfer students. The English reading 
and language arts curriculum for that year was described by the 
ttacher as including skills similar to those reported in the 
initial year of the SBIF study. Among the skills were these: 
consonants in different positions, short vowels, simple grammar, 
writing sentences and recalling the sequence of a story. Small 
group Instruction was utilized, and while the teacher worked with 
one group, students in the other group were assigned seatwork. 

Spanish reading/language arts . Teacher F designed his 
Spanish reading program to follow the scope and sequence suggested 
in a commercial Spanish reading series for both years during which 
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he participated in the SBIF study. Among the skills covered were the 
following; plurals, augmentati ves , diminutives, compound words, verb 
endings for the present, preterite and future tenses; recognizing 
antonyms and synonyms; learning the different parts of a book; using 
a dictionary; vocabulary development; punctuation and accents; ex- 
pository and narrative writing and, of course, reading comprehension. 
The instructor also had three instructional groups arranged according 
to reading ability during both Part I and Part II of the study and 
followe. the same procedure in managing his instructional system. 
Teacher F took turns working with each group. While students 
awaited their turn at being instructed by the teacher, they were 
required to follow "seatwork procedures." 

All seatwork groups during the day function in the 
following manner. They first completed any and 
all unfinished tasks which were assigned on the 
previous day. This could be, for example, a page 
from the math workbook that they were unable to 
complete during math time the day before. The 
students next worked on the newly assigned tasks 
from that morning. When all required tasks were 
completed, the students were free to ciioose a 
different activity, such as reading a book or 
using the Listening Center. 

The materials, however, were changed during the second year 
and according to the teacher, this change had a strong impact on 
his teaching in the 1981-82 school year. Teacher E commented 
during the interview that he was still familiarizing himself 
with the serijBS. One problem he found with the series was that 
some of the vocabulary was in Puerto Rican variations of Spanish, 
and so it was unfamiliar to him as well as to the children. As 
a consequence, he had not been able to accomplish with the students, 
as much as he had in the previous year. 

While the mathematics textbook and content were constant 
from one year to the next, the instructional method changed 
drastically. The teacher switched from whole class to individualized 
instruction. Thus, during Part II he never presented a concept to 
the class as a whole as was customary during Part I, rather he 
explained the concepts and seatwork to individuals and in whatever 
language they understood best (usually Spanish). The skills taught 
in this class during both years included addition and subtraction 
with two-digit numbers, multiplication, graphing, solving word 
proble and measurements in both the British and the metric 
systems including the ones, tens and hundreds. 



Teacher's Sense of Efficacy . Teacher F conveyed a moderate 
sense of efficacy during both yea>s of the SBIF study. He felt 
that students were doing fairly well and that he worked very hard 
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to assist them to grow. However, according to this teacher, students' 
academic development was highly dependent on their willingness to 
learn, and on parental support for learning. These two obstacles 
to learning were difficult to overcome in the classroom according 
to the teacher. 

Teacher F also said that, although he enjoyed teaching, he 
was considering a change of profession because of the low salary. 



Summary - Teacher F 

Teacher F was consistent during the two years of the SBIF 
study in terms of the following: (1) allocation of time to basic 
skills area; (2) extent of oral use of Spanish and English; (3) 
curriculum intent; and (4) sense of efficacy. 

Inconsistency was detected for these areas: (1) organization 
of instruction; (2) use of English-language materials; (3) patterns 
of code-switching; and (4) active teaching behaviors. 

In terms of the organization of instruction. Part I students 
were mostly instructed while in one or two groups, but on occasion 
they were also taught while in three groups. Part II students, 
although frequently receiving instruction while in one or two 
groups, were never observed in three groups. When students in 
both classes were grouped, this was accomplished predominantly 
on the basis of language proficiency; however, this group member- 
ship factor was more marked during Part II of the study. During 
the initial year. Teacher F dealt with task assignment primarily 
by working directly with at least two-thirds of the class. In 
contrast, during the following year, the instructor predominantly 
assigned a different task to each instructional group. Despite 
the aforementioned differences in organization of instruction, 
consistency was detected regarding the number of instructing 
adults in the classroom. During both years. Teacher F was the 
sole instructor for at least 90 percent of the typical day. 

Teacher F was consistent in his allocation of time to basic 
skills areas. During both years, he devoted approximately three- 
fourths of the day to reading/language arts (LI and L2) and one- 
fifth of the time was consumed by mathematics instruction. Thus, 
approximately 90 percent of the day was consistently dedicated to 
basic skills. Inconsistency, however, was noted In terms of Teacher 
F's use of English-language materials, which increased in use from 
less than one-fifth of the customary Part I day to more than one- 
third of the time during the following year. 
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Inconsistency was found in the overall observer ratings of 
Instructor F's active teaching behaviors. The teacher was given 
higher ratings for active teaching during Part II of the study. 
The change was particularly noticeable with regard to elements of 
direct instruction. Thus, during the second year. Teacher F 
appeared more direct in his delivery of instruction. 

Teacher F was consistent in his oral use of Spanish and English, 
During each year, he used both languages for almost equal portions 
of time. However, an unstable code-switching pattern is discerned. 
The frequency of code-switching dropped from an average of 128 
changes during the typical Part I day to 64 for the following year. 
Whereas switches predominantly performed the pedagogical function 
of directing students during Part I, their primary function was 
that of instructional development in Part II. 

It appears that the reduction in the teacher's language alter- 
nation, particularly for the purpose of directing students' behavior, 
is related inversely to active classroom management. That is, as 
Teacher F improved his management of the classroom (see Table 5,15, 
item 8) and procedures were more clearly established, code-switching 
for purposes of directing students' behavior was minimized. 

Finally, stable patterns were noted for Teacher F's curri- 
culum intent for basic skills areas, and for his sense of efficacy. 
In reference to the latter. Teacher F explained that students' 
academic growth was so highly dependent on parental support for 
learning. In his opinion, teachers can do little for their pupils 
if parental support is lacking. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



INSTRUCTIONAL STABILITY: SITE 4 



Two Native American teachers participated in the instructional 
stability study at Site 4. Both were bilingual in Navajo and Eng- 
lish. At the start of the 1980-81 school year, both instructors 
had six years of teaching experience. One of the teachers had 
acquired all of her experience in bilingual classrooms, the other 
had taught in a monolingual English setting for two of her six 
years. One had a masters degree in education, the other had ac- 
cumulated graduate level hours. 

The two instructors taught at the same school on the Navajo 
reservation in northeastern Arizona during both academic years in 
focus. One was responsible for a first grade, the other a second 
grade. The district in which the school was located adhered to a 
transitional philosophy of bilingual education. According to dis- 
trict policy, students with limited or no English-language profi- 
ciency were expected to exit from the bilingual program by the end 
of the second grade and receive instruction exclusively in English 
from then on. Attempts were made, however, to exit LEP students 
to third grade classrooms with Native American teachers. 

This chapter contains three major sections. First, the eco- 
logical context within which the target teachers instructed is 
described. Then, data on the stability of Teacher G's instructional 
system and process are presented in case and study fashion. Finally, 
the case study procedure is repeated for Teacher H, while describing 
instructional stability over a two-year space in this instructor's 
classroon. 



Ecological Context 



The Navajo Reservation constituted the broadest context for 
the two case studies reported in this chapter. An overview of the 
reservation and aspects of its school system follows: 

Goodman, Martin and Tsosie (1981) in describing the Navajo 
Nation, provided the following information: 

The Navajo Nation is the largest Tribe of Indians 
in the United Stdtes whose people speak their native 
language. In fact, they are one of the few tribes 
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whose population of indigenous language speakers 
is on the increase. According to the adjusted 
U. S. Office of Revenue Sharing estima'.e, the 
Navajo population was 148,832 as of mid-May, 1980. 
The Bureau presently estimates the average Navajo 
family size to be 5.6; 50.5 percent of the Navajo 
population are female, and 49.5 percent are male. 
The Navajo Reservation consists of approximately 
16 million acres, or 23,574 square miles, ex*:ending 
over three states: Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah, 
in respective order of land area. This land mass is 
approximately the same size as the combined areas of 
the states of Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire. The 
population density is approximately six persons per 
square nile, in contrast to the national average of 
55 persons per square mile. (Navajo Educational 
Facilities Planning Study, 1980:3). 

The Navajo Nation is divided into five major settlements, each 
of which is subdivided into districts. Among these is Slanted Rock 
District, where Teachers G and H taught. The remainder of the 
macro-level context description focuses on these specific districts. 



District Level 

Slanted Rock School District serves approximately 2,900 In- 
dian students and 150 pupils of non-Indian background. They are 
located in the northeastern portion of Arizona, 24 miles from 
Gallup, New Mexico, a border town of approximately 20,000 people. 

The district is surrounded by the combined areas of two towns 
with a total population of approximately 9,00C. At the western 
extremity of the area is the public health service hospital. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs offices. General Dynamics, and a post office. 
To the far southeast is a shopping center with a Fed Mart, movie 
theater, motel, arts and crafts center, post office, and miscel- 
laneous other stores and services. Slanted Rock also houses the 
Navajo Nation Tribal headquarters. Bureau offices and a library. 
There are several public housing (HUD) projects in the two commu- 
nities and several more rural chapters (communities) send their 
children to these two schools. This is a public school district 
(Arizona) accredited by North Central, and all students attend on 
a daily basis. Approximately two thirds of each school's students 
come to school by bus from distances ranging from one to 20 miles. 

The combined district is composed of two elementary schools, 
one middle school, and a high school. The elementary schools are 
sevon miles apart. On? is located in Slanted Rock. In 1975, the 
schocl district was cited for non-compliance with the Lau mandates 
of the Office of Civil Rights. In that same year, a bilingual pro- 
gram was initiated at both elementary schools. 
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Goodman et al. describe the organization of the bilingual 
program as follows: 

Both principal and teachers at Fort Defiance Elemen- 
tary School observed that when the monolingual and 
dominant Nava jo-speaKing children were grouped in one 
classroom, they were Inadvertently isolated from the 
other classrooms at their grade level due to their 
lack of English language skills. So, to speed up this 
process and make in an integral part of every school 
day, heterogeneous (based on language) homeroom assign- 
ments were made and team teaching classrooms organized. 
Hence, each first and second grade has a team teacher: 
Navajo-dominant students receive instruction in basic 
skills and reading in Navajo while students who are 
proficient in English go to a team teacher for English 
instruction. The team teacher sends her Nava jo- 
dominant students to the classroom of the bilingual 
teacher. Three days a week, homerooms are together. 
They also go on trips together and interact quite 
a bit socially, TM^ program has satisfactorily 
alleviated the isolation of the Navajo-dominant 
students from their peers. All persons involved in 
the program are satisfied with the present organi- 
zation (p, 15). 

The pluralistic educational philosophy of Window Rock 
School District is noted in the following excerpt from an 
official document: 

Slanted Rock School District recognizes the worth of 
the individual student, his/her language, culture and 
value system, and promotes an educational program that 
not only attends to the needs of the individual stu- 
dent but also encourages the student to revere (sic) 
his/her own tradition and the traditions of others* 
so tha^ he/she can be proud of his/her origin and the 
origin of others. With the strength derived from 
knowing who he/she is, each person will be able to 
meet the obligations placed upon him/her by family, 
tribe, community, state and country. 

Although the Arizona Education Laws K-12 (S15-202B) specify 
that public schools in that state are to use the English language, 
provisions are also made for the use of other languages in the 
educational process. The bilingual amendment states: 

In the first eight grades of any common school district 
where there are pupils who have difficulty in writing, 
speaking or understanding the English language because 
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they are from an environment wherein another language 
is spoken primarily or exclusively, the district may 
provide special programs of bilingual instruction. 



School Level 

Teachers G and H both taught in Slanted Rock Elementary School 
throughout their two year participation in the SBIF study. Goodman 
et al. described the school as follows: 

Slanted Rock Elementary School is the more elite of the 
two groups. Three housing projects, two self-help (FHA 
and Chapter) and one belonging to the Navajo Tribe, 
teacher housing, and Bureaj of Indian Affairs housing 
surround the school. One low-rent (HIID) project also 
feeds into the school, as do two trailer courts. The 
school population is considered elite because of the 
large proportion of children coming from college-edu- 
cated families. An impressive percentage of teachers 
(Native American as well as Anglo) have master's degrees, 
and both absenteeism, and teacher turnover are minimal. 
The area has a suburban rather than rural atmosphere. 
It is 25 miles from Gallup, considered right around the 
corner for the Southwest. Children are bused in from 
more rural communi ties--distances of approximately 7 
to 15 miles one way. Summer programs (Festival of the 
Arts, sponsored by Mrs. Peter MacDonald) are available 
to all area children at the elementary school. There 
is also a library sponsoring several programs for area 
residents. . . 

Slented Rock Elementary School has two instructional 
buildings and several others used for specialty classes. 
Directly outside of classrooms (G) and (H) is a play- 
ground, but this is used by the Kindergarten only. 
The classes must go to the main playground about 
100 yards from their building. In this playground, 
all the grades play. There are several wooden stnuc- 
tures for climbing, as well as basic playground equip- 
ment. There is a basketball court but nothing is 
paved. . . 

There are several bilingual (meaning having a bilingual 
curriculum) classrooms at Slanted Rock Elementary School, 
and they are all in a building to the north (40 yards) 
of the main building. The teachers are comfortable 
with this arrangement and feel their classes are not 
segregated in any we> (pp. 100-102). 
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A Case Study of Instructional Stability: Teacher G 



This case study of instructional stability includes five 
sections. First, a description of Teacher G's professional back- 
ground is presented. Second, the instructor's 1980-81 and 1981-82 
classes are compared on key variables. Third, the instructional 
system, including information on the organization of instruction 
and allocation of time, is described for each year, and incon- 
sistency across the two time intervals Is identified. Then the 
instructional process is analyzed. The prccess is defined by 
Teacher G's classroom behavior, use of language and culture 
during instruction, curriculum intent, and sense of efficacy. 
Data on each component of the process are compared across years 
while describing aspects of stability or lack of it. Finally, 
the results of the analysis are summarized. 
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Teacher's Background 

Teacher G is a Native-American of Navajo descent. While she 
considers her first language to be Navajo, she g» ew up in a bi- 
lingual setting where one parent was bilingual but used English 
and the uther was monolingual Nava jo-speaking. 

Regarding experience with the target languages, this teacher 
received formal and Informal training in both Navajo and English 
from t i elementary through the university levels. She con- 
siders herself a balanced bilingual because of her continuous 
use of both languages in various settings (i.e. school, home). 

Teacher G holds a bachelor of science degree in elementary 
education with a minor in special education, focusing on learning 
disabilities. She is certified in both areas for the State of 
Arizona and is presently studying fcr her master of science degree. 
Additional training has been in the rurm of in-service workshops 
in the school district as well as bilingual courses at the 
University of New M2xico. 

In terms of perceived ability to teach in and through both 
English and Navajo, Teacher G considered herself comparably 
prepared to teach language arts to native speakers and content 
area instruction such as mathematics, science, etc. 

At the o^iset of the 1980-81 academic year, this teacher had 
accumulated six and a half years of teaching experience, four 
of which were in a bilingual classroom setting. 

The philosophy of bilingual education professed by Teacher 6 
is one of maintaining the native language and recognizing its 
value as part of the cultural heritage of the Navajo child, as 
well as that of facilitating the cognitive process. In addition, 
English language skills and content should also be introduced and 
proficiency in that language achieved. 
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Description of the Class for the 1 980^81 and 1981-8? School Years 



The two classes that Teacher G taught while in the SBIF study 
approximated each other on four key variable5--grfide level, presence 
of an cide, register and distribution of st'jdents by degree of oral 
English proficiency. 

As can be seen from the data presented in Table 6.0, Teacher 
6 instructed a first grade class with a register of 17 students 
during the initial year, and of 15 pupils the following year. She 
had an aide assigned to assist her with both classes. The entire 
class was of limited English proficiency during both years, although 
there appeared to be slightly greater heterogeneity in the students* 
levels of proficiency during the second yeor. Therefore, while 
there were more students rated by the teacher at level three during 
Part II of the SBIF study, by comparison there were also more rated 
at the lowest level . 



Instructional System 

This section presents data on the organization of in5,truction 
in Teacher G's classroom, and on the allocation of time to differ- 
ent areas of the curriculum. The analysis reveals substantial 
changes in all four components of activity structure and in the 
resulting substructures most frequently observed in this instructor's 
classroom. Additionally, dramatic differences were noted m terms 
of Teacher G's allocation of time to basic skills instruction. 
More moderate differences were also detected for her oral use of 
English and for her use of mate^'ials in the Navajo language. 



Organization of uilinqua'i instruction . Two components of 
activity structure deal with specific elements of classroom 
grouping practices. Information on these components is presented 
on Tables 6.1a and fi.lb. During Part I of the SBIF study, 
students ^'n Teacher G's classroom spent 46 percent of the school 
day being instructed as ore group* During this timp, students had 
job sheets and went about their work with considerablp autonomy* 
At this site, this configuration was coded as whole group instruc- 
tion* Students spent another 40 percent of the day being instructed 
in two groups (16%), three groups (12%) and more, than three groups 
(12%). Individual ized -instruction occupied 14 percent of the 
time. When grouping did occur, groups were based on a combination 
of factors for 35 percent of the school day; on academic skills 
(14% of the time), and on student choice (6% of the day). 

In contrast, during the 1981-82 school year, the students were 
instructed in more than three g^^oups for two-thirds of the day and 
as a single group for more than one-fourth of the time. 
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Table 6.0 

Characteristics of Teacher G*s Class by School Year 



School Grade T.A. Regis- Linguistic Composition 
Year ter 



Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
Drof students \ ^ Z " 



1980- 81 ] Yes 17 0 0 14 3 0 

1981- 82 1 Yes 16 0 5 6 5 0 
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Table 6.1 



;^verage Daily Time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and II of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher G's Classroom 



Table 6 . la 



Table 6, lb 



Number of 
instuccional 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Group 

membership 


1 Part 


I 


[ Part 


II 


groups 


mins./ 
day 


% of 

dav 
uay 


mins . / 


% of 

H 3 V 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins , / 
day 


% of 
day 












lang prof 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* one group 


110 


46 


71 


28 








u 


u 


two groups 


40 


16 


0 


0 


grade level 


0 


0 


0 


0 


three groups 


30 


12 


9 


4 


std cuoice/ 
interest 


15 


6 


0 


0 


more than 
three groups 


30 


12 


167 


67 


combinat: on 
no division 


105 


35 
43 


181 

71 


72 
20 


oth^r 


35 


14 


4 


1 


other 


5 


2 


0 


0 
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Table 6.1 (Continued) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and J I of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher G's Classroom 



Task 

assignment 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Number of 
adult 

instructors 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins. / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mine / 
iUJ. no • / 

day 


? or 
day 


mms . / 

day 


5 of 

day 


^ 2/3 with T 






fid 




teacher only 


25 


10 


28 


11 


y 2/Z same 
task 


20 


8 


0 


0 


teacher + 1 


190 


78 


108 


43 


each group 
diff task 


125 


51 


30 


12 


teacher + 2 
other 


20 
10 


8 
4 


115 
0 


46 
0 


other 


10 


4 


157 


63 
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Occasionally they were taught in three groups. When the pupils 
were divided into groups, assignnent was always made on the basis 
of a combination of factors, such as language proficiency, aca- 
demic skills, and student interest. 

Within the grouping structure for the initial year, task 
assignment was handled most often in one of two ways. Foi^^ half 
of the day, each instructional group worked at different tasks. 
For more that one third of the time, the majority of the students 
were directly instructed by the teacher. 

The two most salient task assignment procedures observed 
during Part II were as follows: total individualization of acti- 
vities, accounting for nearly two thirds of the school day, and 
the students being instructed directly by the teacher for another 
quarter of the day. These data, which are presented in Table 6.1c, 
reveal a change during the second year toward greater intensifi- 
cation of individualized instruction than that which was observed 
in the previous year. However, this change may not be as great as 
it appears since relatively individualized instruction was included 
in the coding for one-group instruction during year 1. 

Information on the number of adult instructors present in the 
classroom is shown in Table 6. Id. It can be noted that while the 
teacher was most often accompanied by only her aide (78 percent of 
the time) during the initial year, she was most frequently accom- 
panied by the aide and another instrtjctor (an ESL teacher) during 
the second year. The presence of the ESL teacher appears related 
to the grouping patterns detected during the 1981-82 academic year, 
as well as to the shift toward greater use of individualized in- 
struction for' that year. The interrelationship of these factors is 
described in the section on curriculum intent that -ppears later in 
this case study. 

The changes in individual structural components are also re- 
flected in the most commonly occurring activity substructures 
for the two years in question, and this informaiton appears in 
Table 6.2. Two substructures (L and P) are shown for the 1980-81 
academic yar. Sub<;tructure L involved students working in one 
group, with more than two thirds of the pupils working ^^irectly 
with the teacher and the aide being available for individual 
assistance. Substructure P had students working in two groups of 
different levels in academic skills, and both teacher and aide 
were present. 

During the following year, three substructures were observed 
with frequency (Q, R, and D). Substructures 0 and R included more 
than three instructional groups formed on the basis of a combina- 
tion of factors, and with more than half of the students working 
at individua . ized tasks. While substructure 0 included the teaclier 
and her aide, substructure R had the teacher, the aide, and the ESL 
instructor. Lastly, substructure D was observed during art and 
music. It revealed a more traditional organization of students 
being instructed directly by a pull-oiit teacher as a single group. 
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Table 6.2 










Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher G's Classroom 


School 


ASs 




Activity suds true cure 




Subject 


X trci i. 






Number 
of groups 


Group 
membership 


Task 
assignment 


Number of 
adults 


Focus 


1980-81 


L 




One 


No div 


>2/3 with 
teacher 


Teacher 
+ 1 


RdgA.A. 

(L1+L2) 




P 




Two 


Acdm 
skills 


Each group 
iiff task 


Teacher 
+ 1 


RdgA • A . 
& Math 


1981-82 


Q 




More than 
three 


Comb 


>l/2 sts 
ind task 


Teacher 
+ 1 


Rdg (L2) 




R 




More than 
three 


Comb 


>l/2 sts 
ind task 


Teacher 
+ 2 


Rdg (L2) 




D 




One 


Nodiv 


?2/3 with 
teacher 


Teacher 
only 


Art/music/ 
P.E. 


EH^C 
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Allocation of Time , The data shown in Table 6.3 reveals in- 
consistency across years in Teacher G's allocation of instructional 
time for reading/language arts and mathenatics. The comparison 
of data makes evident the increase of time allocated to the reading/ 
language arts category, from 130 minutes or 53 percent of the Part 
I school day to 215 minutes or 86 percent of the Part II day. The 
category of mathematics also reveals differences. Whereas, on 
the average, 6S minutes or 27 percent of the time observed during 
the initial year was dedicated to mathematics, none of the observed 
time was used for this subject area during the following year. 
Thus, language-related instruction occupied a much greater 
portion of the school day during Part II. This finding is further 
discussed i.i the description of Teacher G's instructional intent 
in a subsequent section of the case study. 

An increase in Teacher G*s oral use of English is revealed 
in Table 6.^. While the teacher used English for 98 minutes or 
40 percent of the typical school day, she spoke in that language 
an average of 123 minutes or 58 percent of the Part II day. 

Examination of the information shown in Table 6.5 reveals 
that Teacher G used materials in Navajo less frequently during 
the second year of the SBIF study. Forty-eight minutes or 20 
percent of the average Part I school day was allocated for the 
use of materials in Navajo, compared to only 11 minutes or 5 
percent of the typical Part II day. 



Instructional EProcess 



This section of Case Study G presents quantitative and 
qualitative data on four aspects of the instructional process-- 
active teaching behaviors, the instructor's use of language 
and culture, and her curriculum intent and sense of efficacy. 

Active Teaching . Table 6.6 contains information for twelve 
elements of active teaching on which Teacher G was rated. Po- 
tential ratings could range between 1.0 and 5.0 with the higher 
ratings indicating greater overall frequency of observation. It 
can be seen that Teacher G received ratings in the range of 4.2 
to 5.0 during the 1 980-81 school year. The average for the 
twelve items was 4.7, which conveys an overall impression of 
high levels of activity. During the following year, this in- 
structor was rated as somewhat less active, with an average of 
4.4 for all tv;elve items. 

A closer look at the ratings, by itenr, reveals the greatest 
decline in the area of providing pupils with immediate and 
academically-oriented feedback (item 7). 
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Table 6.3 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
Content by School Year: Teacher G's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes per day and percent of instructional day) 



Content of Instruction 

School 

Year 



Rdg/lang arts Mathe- Soc st/sci Art/music/ Other 



(L1/L2) matics 



PE 



1980- 81 130 (53) 65 (27) 0(0) 20 ( 8 ) 30 (12) 

1981- 82 215 (86) 0(0) 7(3) 28 (11) 0 ( 0) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four days of data collection in each 
year using the ASP. 
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Table 6>4 



Instructor's Oral Language Use by School Year 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percent of total observation time) 

(Teacher G) 



School 
Year 



Instructor's oral language use 



English Navajo 



Mixed 



Silence 



1980-81 



98 (40) 87 (36) 



39 (16) 



18 ( 8) 



1981-82 



123 (^)8) 84 (40) 



- ( -) 



4 ( 2) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or vice versa at least once every thirty seconds. 



2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at least 
thirty seconds. 
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Table 6.5 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher G's Classroom 
vTable entries are minutes observed per day and percentage of total observation) 



School Language of materials used by the teacher 
Year 

English Navajo Bilinguall No Language' 



1980- 81 96 (40) 48 (20) 5(2) 94 (39) 

1981- 82 106 (50) 11 ( 5) 32 (15) 62 (30) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are orinted 
in two languages. *■ 



2 No language means either that no materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 
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Table 6.6 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School Year 

Teacher G 







School 


Year 




Item 








1980-81 


1981-82 


1 


Te<cher places « clear focus on academic goa's. 


4.5 


5.0 


2 


Teacher Is task-focused, spending most of the 
Instructional period on the subject matter. 


4.2 


5.0 


3 


Teacher proMotes high levels of student tnvoUe- 
aent In classroom tasks, keeps student engage- 
ment rates hiah JnH ontftalr*c \0Arnina f fno 


4.3 


4.0 


4 


Teacher selects iMterUls and adjusts instruc- 
tion to «ax1«l2e stuoent accuracy rates. 


4.8 


4.0 


5 


Teacher presents Inrormatlon actively and 
clearly, structuring Instruction by reviewing, 

OUtllnlnO. exnlalninfl Ci^n^rlllnn JnH nm 

Acting extensive content coverage. 


4.4 


4.1 


6 


Teacher Monitors student progress toward 
achieving Instructional goats. 


5.0 


5.0 


7 


Teacher provides Innedlate and academically 
orivn^cf] leeoDacn co stuoenis* 


A O 




8 


Teacher aianages classroofR well. 


•1.8 


4.0 


9 


Teacher has lack of discipline problems. 


4.6 


4.0 


10 


Teacher expresses high expectations for student 
achleveiwnt • 


4.5 


5.0 


11 


Teacher perceives students as capable of 
learning. 


5.0 


5.0 


12 


Teacher views himself or hersef as effective 
In teaching thr curriculum. 


4.9 


5.0 - 



Te6|cher'^ "se of language and culture during instriiction . 
Teacher G intensified her oral u^se of English during the 1981- 
82 school year in comparison to the oral language use pattern 
observed for the previous year (see Table 6.4). However, her 
approach to English and Navajo language development was similar 
during both years. 

Reading was initially taught in Navajo exclusively. When 
students became more competent in native language skills and im- 
proved their oral command of English, then they made the transition 
to English reading. According to Teacher G, instruction in ESL 
at the pre-reeding level "should be conducted in English only." 
However, when students began with English reading, the instructor 
encouraged them to use Navajo if they could not express their 
thoughts in English. In this way, she could assess thpir 
comprehension. She expressed this concern as follows: 

I will read a sentence in English, and I don't 
mind if students talk in Navajo. That way I can 
tell whether or not they got the meaning (Part 

II Curriculum Interview). 

According to Teacher G, social studies, science and mathe- 
matics were taught primarily in Navajo, although she also in- 
corporated some English. The individualized instruction approach 
used in all subjects allowed her to use both languages inter- 
changeably depending on which student she was working with at 
the moment. 

In referring to her language use for instruction in content 
areas. Teacher G commented: 

If I say something in English to a student and he 
doesn't understand me, he'll let me know in Navajo... 
ril then back up and repeat it for him in his own 
language. . .Sometimes the students are dependent 
on me for explanations in Navajo (Part II Curriculum 
Interview) . 

Quantitative data bring to light marked differences in 
Teacher G's language switching behavior. It can be seen from 
Table 6.7 that while a daily average of 148 language changes 
were recorded during the first year, the figure more than 
doubled in the following year to 310 switches per day. 
During Part I, the instructor switched languages with almost 
equal frequency for the purposes of instructional development 
or to specify procedures/direction. However, the instructional 
development pedagogical function became more pronounced during 
the second yea»^^ when it accounted for more than three-fourths 
of the total switches. Finally, during both years. Teacher 
G directed approximately two- thirds of the switches to in- 
dividual students (see Table 6.8). 
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Table 6.7 



Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 
After Oral Language Changes by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents; 

(Teacher G) 

(n=148: 1980-81) 
(n=3l8: 1981-82) 



School 
Year 



Content of instructor's first statement after language change 



Instructional development Procedures/directions 
Frequency (Percent) Frequency (percent) 



Behavioral feedback 
Frequency (percent) 



1980-81 



1981-82 



76 



236 



(52) 
(76) 



61 



70 



(41) 
(22) 



11 



( 7) 
( 1) 



Table 6.y 



Frequency Distribution for Person or Persons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by Scuool Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher G ) 



School 
Year 



First statement after instructor's language change directed to 



Whole GrouD 



Subgroup 



Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) 



Individual 



Frequency (Percent) 



1980-81 



1981-82 



47 



53 



(32) 
(17) 



7 

65 



( 4) 
(21) 



95 
192 



(64) 
(62) 
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Teacher G considered her Navajo upbringing as facilitating 
communication with students in the class. She commented: 

Tve been raised very Ndvajo. By that I mean tra- 
ditionally ,we didn't have a bed for everybody. You 
get uso(^ to sleeping on sheepskin and you know how 
it feels to herd shepp, and you know how it feels to 
sit in a sing and you know what people mean about 
Blessing Way. It's a lot, j^ot being raised tradi- 
tionally. You can expand o ^'^ur experience with the 
children. Sometimes they don t understand some of these 
things. I didn't at their age . . . 

This instructor's Navajo background informed her instructional 
program in one very important way--organization of instruction. 
In referring to her individualized system, Teacher G commented: 

The child, especially the Navajo child is less threat- 
ened; he doesn't like to be embarrassed or put on the 
spot. I never do, unless. uh...let me put it another 
way. If I were using the traditional method, everybody 
would be learning the same thing, everybody would be 
at the same pace. Some children are very fast, and some 
are very slow. To the advantage of both, I've got 
these centers set up so that there's no pressure; 
they don't feel threatened. Whether the child's in 
Book 1 or Book 3, the child is still reading and he's 
moving right along just like everyone else (Part II 
Curriculum Interview). 



Curriculum intent . Teacher G taught the first grade bilingual 
class at Window Rock Elementary School during the 1980-81 school 
year and then aoain in 1981-82. She describes the first grade 
bilingual curriculum as follows: 

The kids first are taught in Navajo. . .They learn to 
read in that language, while getting controlled ex- 
posure to oral English. When they complete the first 
three levels of the Navajo literacy program and they 
know their sounds in that language, then they begin 
the transition into English reading. . .Mathematics, 
social studies and science are done primarily in 
Navajo, but they also receive some of that instruction 
in English... I also read stories to them in English 
(Part I Curriculum Interview). 

This instructional program was also in effect during the 1981- 
82 school year. 

There was also noticeable consistency in the instructional 
approach used by Teacher G during both years whereby she had 
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an individualized instructional program with an open-classroom 
system. The system included several learning centers — listening, 
ESL, mathematics, writing, reading, art, phonics. She used a 
"job sheet" to guide students through their individualized 
assignments. The job sheet specified the activities that each 
student was responsible for completing on any given day. The 
teacher felt strongly about her individualized approach. She 
commented: 

1 have never taught differently. I've always 
done an open classroom type of teaching. The 
kids learn a whole lot more on their own instead 
of instructing the entire class for the whole 
day. Each person is at a different level.. .This 
keeps the kids progressing at their own rate. I 
don't know how I could do that in a traditional 
setting, (Part I Curriculum Interview^ 

This instructional organization was also observed during the 
1 981 -82 school year. 

Teacher G used a commercially-prepared Navajo reading program 
that had been adapted at her school to meet the particular needs 
of the students. The program emphasized phonics, although 
comprehension skills such as recalling detail and sequence 
were also included. Teacher G descr-'bed her primary objective 
and approach as follows: 

...when the children come in here, we go right into 
the letters, from beginning to end... we cover books 
one through three .. .everybody starts at the same time... 
we cover the vowels and go to the consonants. We 
do that for half a year with different worksheets 
and approaches .. .We go one (Navajo) letter at a time.., 
I individualize a lot, and while the kids start out 
together, they progress at their own rate... I don't 
hold them back (Part I Curriculum Interview). 

Instructor G used the same Navajo reading program during 
the 1981-82 school year, thus providing consistency in the content 
of instruction. Again, there was an emphasis on phonics and 
and individualized approach. The only difference noted across 
the two years was in the pace with which students completed their 
Navajo literacy program (levels 1-3). In the initial year, 
students in the class finished between April and June. However, 
most of the students had finished by January during the second 
year. 

Some inconsistencies were detected in the English reading/ 
language arts curriculum from one year to the next. Students 
received ESL instruction focusing on oral language development 
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for nearly three-quarters of the academic year, at which point 
many of them made the transition into English reading. In con- 
trast, the transition into English reading was made by more than 
half of the students in the class after only four months of oral 
ESL. Teacher G provided insight into this change: 

There's so much emphasis on reading itself, where the 
child is in reading, where he is in reading. Not so 
much in mathematics, more so in the reading area; 
this year we worked so hard. The reading area--maybe 
that's why the children got into English in January-- 
three-fourths of them have and I feel real good about 
that. Usually that doesn't happen until March, 
February at least (Part II Curriculum Interview). 

The presence of an ESL teacher who pulled out students for 
oral English instruction may have also accounted for the acce- 
lerated pace of the pre-reading program. According to Teacher 
G, the ESL program focuses on oral language development prior to 
the transition into reading and on phonics skills once students 
began to work with written materials. This aspect remained 
constant across the two years. 

The instructional aide was predominantly responsible for 
mathematics. Teacher G stated that the instruction followed the 
"regular mathematics program used in the school," and covered 
"mostly everything a first grader should know." There was no 
further information regarding the mathematics curriculum. As with 
reading, the approach was that of individualized instruction. 



Teacher's Sense of Efficacy . Teacher G conveyed great 
satisfaction with the instructional program in her classroom 
during both years of the SBIF study. However, a decline in her 
erthusiasm for the bilingual program was noted in the 1981-82 
school year. 

The teacher considered the students in her class to be 
doing well, and she attributed part of their success to her 
instruction r 

...I like to think that my program is better each year. 
No matter what kind of child I should get, I can gear 
up to their learning style... I fetl good about it... 
I think I'm very effective with the kids. I get 
feedback from the second-grade teachers, and they tell 
me that the kids are advanced. I put a lot of hard 
work and effort into individualizing instruction but 
I have to stay with it. I see the feeling of accom- 
plishment in the kids, and that makes me feel good... 
I know I have a lot to do with the (bilingual) 
program's success (Part I Curriculum Interview). 
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A similar sense of accomplishment was expressed by Teacher G 
the following year: 

The individualized approach to instruction is excellent, 
and I get good results* Children move along and 
they do it at their own pace. They don't waste time 
and are not frustrated, • .Their pace is fascinating*.. 
They just go, go*.*I think it works really well. (Part 
II Curriculum Interview). 

During both years of the SBIF study. Instructor G perceived 
the bilingual program at her school to be functioning well. How- 
ever, during the 1981-82 school year she was somewhat critical of 
the program policy that required students to be mainstreamed by 
the end of the second grade. Her criticism was expressed as 
follows : 

We feel it's too early the way we're set up. We 
need another room in the third grade before we main- 
stream our children, and it hasnt been done. I don't 
know if it's going to happen but to mainstream them 
from the second grade is too soc.i (Part II Curriculum 
Interview). 

This concern was not discussed during the Part I Curriculum 
Interview. 



Summary - Teacher G 

Teacher G was consistent during the two years of the SBIF 
study in terms of the following: (1) active teaching behaviors; 
(2) use of Navajo culture during instruction; (3) curriculum 
intent; and (4) sense of efficacy. 

Inconsistency was detected in these areas: (1) organi- 
zation of instruction; (2) allocat-^on of time to basic skills 
instruction; (3) teacher's use of oral English; (4) frequency of 
language alternation; (5) use of Navajo language materials. 

In terms of the organization of Instruction, Part I students 
were mostly supervised as a single group although at times they 
were also instructed while in two, three, or more than three 
groups. When pupils v/ere grouped, it was usually accomplished 
according to a combination of factors, but at other times group 
membership was based on academic skills or student choice. In 
contrast. Part II students were primarily taught while in more 
than three groups. Grouping was always based on a combination 
of factors, and never were they grouped exclusively on the basis 
of academic skills or student choice, as was the case during the 
previous year. During Part I, Teacher G handled task assignments 



predominantly by giving each instructional group a different task. 
In the following year, the teacher mostly assigned students indi- 
vidual tasks. While Teacher G was usually assisted by an aide 
during Part I of the study, she was most frequently teamed with 
an aide and an ESL teacher during the following year. 

It seems that the presence of the ESL teacher during Part II 
transformed the organization of instruction for that year to in- 
clude more instructional groups and greater Individualization of 
tasks. 

Teacher G was inconsistent in her allocation of time to 
instruction 'In basic skills. Instructional time for reading/ 
language arvs (! i and L2) nearly doubled during the second year, 
from what it had been in the initial y.?ar. Additionally, although 
mathematics accounted for over an hour of the typical Part I day, 
it was not observed during the second year. 

The expansion of instructional time for reading/language 
arts seems to be related to greater emphasis on English reading 
at the school level. According to Teacher G, during Part II 
there was more pressure to have the students make an earlier 
transition into English reading. To this end, the school ad- 
ministrators assigned an ESL teacher to spend two hours per day 
in this first-grade classroom. This may partially explain why 
the students made an earlier transition into English reading 
(four months after the beginning of the school year) during the 
second year of observation. Within this context, it is logical 
that the instructor's oral use of English would increase (see 
Table 6.4), and her use of Nava jo-language materials would de- 
crease (see Table* 6.5). 

Teacher G was inconsistent in the frequency of her language 
changes, which more than doubled during the second year of the 
study. The increase in the frequency of language changes was 
almost exclusively for instructional development purposes. A 
plausible explanation for this change in Teacher G*s language 
alternation patterns is that her increase in oral use of English 
during Part II of the SBIF study and her emphasis on instruction 
in the students* non-native language, demanded more switches into 
Navajo for reasons of instructional development. The information 
contained in the curriculum interview and narrative protocols 
support this intrepretation. The wider range of language pro- 
ficiency displayed by year 2 students may also have influenced 
the frequency of language changes. 

A stable pattern of active teaching was detected for Instruc- 
tor G, although observer ratings revealed a decline for the item 
concerned with providing pupils immediately and academically 
oriented feedback. 
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Teacher G was consistent in her appliation of Navajo cluture 
to instruction. During both years she organized instruction so 
that students advanced at their own pace without feeling pressured 
to participate. According to Teacher G, a Navajo student would 
feel very threatened if forced to participate publicly in whole 
group instruction. 

There was also consistency in the instructor's curriculum 
intent, although the pace of instruction in reading/language arts 
was quickened during the second year of the study. The teacher 
did not purposefully accelerate instruction so that the students 
could make an earlier transition to English, but felt that the 
year 2 students simply were ready sooner. 

Finally, Teacher G consistently conveyed a strong sense of 
efficacy. Dissatisfaction, however, was expressed regarding the 
pressure on teachers in the bilingual program to have students 
transfer to English reading within a few nx)nths time. 



A Case Study of Instructione. i Stability: Teacher H 



Like the previous case studies, this one probes issues of 
instrcutional stability. Data that were collected in Teacher H's 
classroom during the 1980-81 and 1981-82 academic years are com- 
pared. The analysis allows for the description of the instruc- 
tional system and process operating in Teacher H's classroom 
during two consejcutive yuears. The constructs of concern are 
as follows: (1) the organization of instruction; (2) the allo- 
cation of instructional time; (3) active teaching behaviors; 
(4) teacher's curriculum intent; (5) teacher's use of language 
and culture during instruction; and (6) instructor's sense of 
efficacy. 

This case study is structured in the following manner. First, 
Teacher H's professional background is described. Second, the 
instructor's classes auring two years of observation are compared 
on key variables. Then data on Teacher H's instructional system 
and process are analyzed. Lastly, the fundings on instructional 
consistency and inconsistency are summarized. 



Teacher's Background 

Teacher H is a Native American of Navajo descent from the 
southwestern region of the United States. Her native language 
is Navajo, but she began learning English at the age of five 
through schooling and is presently bilingual. 
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In terms of her experience with English and Navajo, Teacher 
H indicated that English was the language to which she was ex- 
posed in both informal and formal contexts from the elernertary 
level through her university studies. 

The educational background for this teacher consists of a 
bachelor of science degree in elementary education and a master 
of arts degree in early childhood education. She is a certified 
teacher in Arizona. 

Teacher H described herself as capable of teaching Navajo 
as a foreign language to English speaking students, as language 
arts to native speakers, and as a medium of instruction for con- 
tent subjects such as mathematics, science, etc. She assessed 
her ability to teach English as well in all of these categories 
except insofar as teaching it as a foreigh language. 

At the onset of the 1980-81 academic year, this teacher had 
completed six years of teaching bilingual ly, and three of those 
years were in the bilingual program that she helped develop. 



Description of the Class for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 School Years 

During the 1980-81 school year. Teacher H had a second grade 
class of 17 students, all of whom were of limited English pro- 
ficiency. Eleven students or approximately two thirds of the 
class, were rated by the instructor to be in levels one ahd two. 
The other six students or nearly one third were considered to 
be somewhat proficient in English, as they were rated at levels 
three and four. The teacher was assisted by a bilingual aide 
during the initial year of the SBIF study (see Table 6.9). 

Teacher H*s class for the 1981-82 school year was similar to 
the class she had instructed the previous year. This was also a 
second grade class of fairly low register (14 students). All 
students were classified as being limited English proficient. 
However, in contrast to the previous class, the distribution 
of students by levels of oral English proficiency appeared slightly 
skewed in the direction of less proficiency. Four fifths of the 
students were rated as very limited in English (categories 1 and 
2) and the other one fifth as somewhat limited (category 3). The 
instructor was assisted by an aide as had been the case during the 
first year. 



Instructional System 

The analysis of data revealed cross-year differences in the 
way teacher H organized instruction, particularly for her grouping 
practices. Additionally, a considerably larger portion of the 
typical Part II school day was allocated to instruction in reading/ 
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Table 6.9 

Characteristics of Teacher H's Class by School Year 



School Grade T.A. Regis- Linguistic Composition 

Year ter 



Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
orof students ^ ^ ^ \ 



1980- 81 2 Yes 17 0 6 5 3 3 

1981- 82 2 Yes 14 0 2 9 3 0 
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language arts during the second year. Moreover, the teacher in- 
creased the extent of her oral use of English during Part II of 
the SBIF study. 



Organization of instruction . Information on two components 
of activity structure that deal with specific aspects of classroom 
grouping practices is present on Tables 6.10a and 6.10b. Students 
in Teacher H's 1980-81 class were Instructed for nearly three-fourths 
of the day in a single group or while in two groups. This time in- 
cluded rapid, small group rotation. Sometimes all students worked 
on reading tasks, while on other occasions pairs or subgroups of 
students worked on separate tasks. In contrast, Part II students 
were most often taught while in three or more groups for 56 percent 
of the typical school day. Thus, there was greater structural di- 
versity during the second year as more grouping occurred. 

Data presented on Table 6J0b show that while language pro- 
ficiency played a significant role in the organization of groups 
during the first year of the SBIF study, this factor alone was 
never observed to influence grouping patterns during the second 
year. It can be seen that grouping during the 1981-82 school 
year was mostly based on a combination of factors. 

Within the observed grouping structure during Part I, task 
assignment was desU with in two ways for 90 percent of the time. 
Each group worked at a different task for 52 percent of the time, 
and more than two-thirds of the class was instructed by the teacher 
for another 38 percent of the time. The same pattern of task 
assignment procedures was observed during the following year 
(see Table 6.10c). 

During both years of the study. Teacher H was most often 
assisted by the aide (for 60 percent of the Part I day and 48 
percent of the Part II day). For approximately a quarter of 
the day, the teacher worked alone in both years. However, the 
time during which the instructor worked with two other adults 
in the classroom increased from 15 minutes, or 6 percent of the 
day, for the initial year, to 63 minutes, or 23 percent of the 
time during the following year (see Table 6.10d). In the second 
year, the third adult instructor was an ESL teacher. 

Table 6.11 shows information on the m^st frequently occurring 
substructures (those accounting for a minimum of 10 percent of 
the school day). These are defined by the combinations of the 
four structural components previously described. It can be seen 
that no single structural combination accounted for a minimum of 
10 percent of the time during the initial year and that one 
commonly occurring substructure (D) was detected during the follow- 
ing year. These data reveal that the organization in Teacher H*s 
classroom was constantly in flux and that while many activity 
structures were in operation during the typical day, only one 
persisted for at least half an hour. When this happened, the 
students typically received instruction in art and music from 
the teacher, who worked with them as a single group. 
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Table 6.10 



Average Daily Time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and II of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher H's Classroom 



Table 6.10a ' Table 6.10b 



Number of 

instuctional 

groups 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Group 

membership - 


^ Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins. / 
day 


% of 
day 


mintj . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


' ins . / 
day 


% of 
day 












lang prof 


90 


34 


0 


0 


one group 


120 


45 


84 


31 


acdm skills 


60 


23 


67 


25 


two groups 


70 


27 


35 


13 


grade level 


0 


0 


0 


0 


three groups 


30 


11 


96 


36 


std choice/ 
interest 


25 


9 


0 


0 


more than 
three groups 


35 


13 


55 


20 


combination 
no division 


10 
75 


4 

28 


125 
77 


47 
28 


other 


10 


4 


0 


0 


other 


5 


2 


0 


0 
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Table 6.10 (Contxnaed) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I r.nd J I of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher H's Classroom 



Table 6.10c 



Table e.lOd 



CO 



Task 

assignment 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Number of 
adult 

instructors 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


1 — -r 

mins . / 
day 


5 or 
day 


mins . / 
day 


x> or 
day 


mins . / 
day 


« of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


> 2/3 with T 


100 


38 


74 


28 


teacher only 


60 


23 


■77 


29 


> 2/3 same 


20 


8 


11 


4 


teacher + 1 


160 


60 


129 


48 


task 
























teacher + 2 


15 


6 


63 


23 


each group 


140 


52 


154 


57 












diff task 






























other 


30 


11 


0 


0 


other 


5 


2 


29 


11 
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Table 6*11 



Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher H's Classroom 



ASs 



School 
Year 



Activity suds true ture 



Number Group Task Number of 

of groups membership assignment adults 



Subject 
Focus 



1980-81 



(No single activity structure accounted for 10 percent or 
more of the school day. ) 



1981-82 



D 



One 



No div >2/3 with Teacher 
teacher only 



Art/music 
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Allocation of time . The arriount of time per day and percentage 
of the school day for categories of subject matter content are pre- 
sented in Table 6.12. It is noted that, on the average 130 minutes 
pej: day, or less than half of the typical Part I day, was dedicated 
to instruction in reading/language arts. During Part II, however, 
this category accounted for 186 minutes or more than two thirds of 
the observed time. Thus, inuch greater emphasis was placed on 
reading/language arts during the second year. The allocation of 
time to the other areas of instruction remained stable. 

Teacher H used more English during the second year than she 
did during the first (see Table 6.13). While she spoke in English 
for approximately half of the Part I school day, she did so for 
nearly three quarters of the Part II day. Although during both 
years Teacher H spoke more English than Navajo, mixed language 
use consistently characterized her style. 

The language of materials used by Teacher H remained stable 
for the two years. For approximately 85 percent of the school day 
in both years, English language materials wer*? used (see Table 
6.14). No Navajo language materials were observed in use in either 
year. 
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Table 6.12 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
Content by School Year: Teacher H • s Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes per day and percent of instructi. ,al day) 



School 
Year 



Content of Instruction 



Rdg/lang arts Mathe- Soc st/sci Art/music/ 



(L1/L2) matics 



PE 



Other 



1980-81 130 (49) 75 (28) 0(0) 40 (15) 20 ( 8) 



1981-82 186 (68) 4b (17) 0(0) 41 (15) 0 ( 0) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four days of data collection in each 
year using the ASF. 
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Table 6.13 



Instructor's Oral Language Use by School Year 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percent of total observation time) 

(Teacher H ) 



School 



Instructor's oral language use 



Year ^ , . , T 

English Navajo Mixed Silence 



1980- 81 125 (51) 43 (17) 69 (28) 10 ( 4) 

1981- 82 148 (74) 49 (24) - ( -) 5(2) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or v j re versa at least once every thirty seconds, 

2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at least 
thirty seconds. 
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Table 6.14 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher H's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percentage of total observation) 



School Language of materials used by the teacher 
Year 



Envjlish Navajo Bilinguall No Language' 

1980- 81 210 (85) - (-) _ (_) 35 (15) 

1981- 82 176 (87) - (_) _ (_) 26 (13) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are orinted 
in two languages. *■ 



2 No language means either that no materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 
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Instructional Process 



This section of Case Study H describes quantitative and quali- 
tative date on the instructor's active teaching behaviors, use of 
language and culture in the classroom, and curriculum Intent and 
sense of efficacy. Inconsistency was detected in Teacher H's language 
use; however, other aspects of the instructional process revealed 
stabil ity over time. 

Active teaching . Observer ratings for 12 elements of active 
teaching are shown in Table 6.15, Items 1 and 2 form a set of be- 
haviors that are concerned with clarity of focus on academic goals 
and subject matter. Items 3 through 7 make up the set of elements 
of direct instruction. The next two items (8 and 9) deal with 
classroom management. The last three (10-12) center on teacher 
expectations. 

Remarkable stability is detected for all four sets of active 
teaching behaviors. The ratings for Part I range between 4.6 and 
5.0 with a very high average of 4,8. During the following year, 
the ratings were in the range of 4.0 and 5.0, with an equally 
high average of 4.8. Thus, Teacher H was considered by the raters 
to be very active most of the time while instructing her students. 



Teacher's use of language and culture during instruction . 
The information presented on Table 6,13 showed that Teacher H 
used three times as much English as Navajo during both years of 
the SBIF study, thus demonstrating the emphasis on English that 
permeates instruction in a transitional bilingual program. During 
both years, the instructor questioned the wisdom of this approach 
and described the pressure to have her students learn English as 
quickly as possible: 

When the students came to my classroom, I wanted 
to continue instructing them in Navajo, and yet 
at the same time I was being pressured to get them 
ready for the regular classroom. . .and since I didn't 
want then to do poorly in the (English monolingual) 
classroom, I felt an obligation to teach more English... 
But sometimes when I spend so much time teaching them 
English and their Navajo ir. going downhill (and their 
English is not all that greet), I tend to feel guilty 
(f-art I Curriculum Interview). 

Teacher H considered two years of schooling insufficient to 
enable students to make a smooth transition to English, and felt 
that they require at lpa«:t one more year of bilingual instruction. 
This concern was also expressed during the second year's interview, 
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Table 6.15 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School Year 

Teacher H 



Item 



Teacher proMotes high levels of student involve 
3 went In classrooM tasks, keeps student engage- 



4 Teacher selects Materials and adjusts Instruc- 



Teacher eipresses high eipectatfons for student 



Teacher perceives students as capable or 



School Year 



1980-81 1981-82 



I Teacher places a clear forus on academic goals, 4,6 5,0 



Teacher Is task. focused, spending most of the 

Instructional period on the subject matter. 5.0 5.0 



iient rates high, and optlmUes learning time, • ^ 5.0 



^v«..«r.« «Mu auju^i.) insiruc- AO. c r\ 

tlon to «ai1«l2e student accuracy rates, ^ 



Teacher presents Information actively and 
clearly, structuring Instruction by reviewing 

outlining, eiplalnlng. smmurUlng. and pro- 5.0 5.0 

noting eitenslve content coverage. 



6 Teacher Monitors student progress toward 

achieving Instructional goals, 5.0 5,0 



7 Teacher provides liwiedlate and academically ^ 
oriented feedback to students. 4,6 4,0 

Teacher manages cla^'sroon nell. 



! 5. 0 5.0 

Q Teacher has lack of discipline problems, . ^ 

4 . o 



4.0 



10 ichlevMent. 5,0 5.0 



i learning. 5,0 5.O 

Teacher views htiiseir or ><er$eir as effecttvr 
12 (n teaching the currlculiw, ^ q 



5.0 
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Thus, in both years of the SBIF study, Teacher H appeared frustrated 
by the pressure she felt as the instructor responsible for having 
her second grade students make a complete transition to English fay 
the end of the year. 

Although English was the primary focus of instruction in 
Teacher H*s classroom, Navajo was nevertheless used on occasion. 
During the curriculum interview for the 1980-81 school year, this 
instructor identified one major function for her use of Navajo— 
clarifying concepts that were presented in English and not under- 
stood by her students. The teacher commented: 

...whenever ^'m teaching something (in Eng'^ish), I 
can sense by looking at the students and their ex- 
pressions whether they understood me or not. And 
rather than going on, I will use Navajo to explain. 

Teacher H also used Navajo for clarification purposes during the 
1981-82 school year. She explained: 

When I come across a word that the kids don't under- 
stand, I switch to Navajo to explain its meaning. 

Tables 6.16 and 6.17 reveal inconsistency across years in 
Teacher H's language alternation behavior. Although the average 
number of language alternations per day were almost equal for 
both years (199 for Part I and 198 for Part II), the predominant 
pedogogical functions the language changes performed each year 
were different, as was the audience to whon they were directed. 
During the 1980-81 academic year, most switches (113 or 57%) 
were for specification of procedures/directions, and these were 
directed with greater frequency to individual students. In con- 
trast, during the following year, the predominant function of 
language changes was that of instructional development, accounting 
for 162 switches or 81 percent of the total. These were directed 
with equal frequency to a subgroup of the class and to individual 
students. 

According to the teacher, her use of Navajo in non-instructio- 
nal situations enabled her to establish greater rapport with her 
students. This was best expressed by the teacher during the second 
year curriculum interview at which time she made the following 
statement: 

I feel that since they can relate to me in their own 
language, they can express when they're really hurting, 
or when they're happy about something. . .During free time, 
they talk to me in Navajo... and I think that really builds 
rapport. The fact that they can communicate with you 
in their own tongue and they talk about things that are 
happening at home, and they do so without any shame be 
cause they know that I'm one of them. They know I under- 
stand (Part II Curriculum Interview) • 
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Table 6.16 



Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 
After Oral Language Changes by School Year 
(Table entries are nmiber of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher H ) 
(n=l99: 1980-81) 
(n=198: 1981-82) 



School 
Year 



Content of instructor's first statement after language change 



Instructional development Procedures/directions 
Frequency (Percent) Frequency (percent) 



Behavioral feedback 
Frequency (percent) 



1980- 81 

1981- 82 



79 



162 



(40) 



(81) 



113 



35 



(57) 



(18) 



( 4) 



( 1) 
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Table 6.17 



Frequency Distribution for Person or Persons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 



(Teacher H) 



School First statement after instructor's language change directed to 
Year 



Wh'^le Group Subgroup Individual 

Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) Frequency (PercenU" 

1980- 81 17 ( 9) 38 (19) 145 (73) 

1981- 82 10 ( 5) 95 (48) 94 (47) 
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Thus, for instructor H, language and culture overlap, and through 
her use of Navajo, she narrowed the cultural gap that exists be- 
tween home and school . 

Teacher H considers that since Navajo has been admitted 
to the school as a legitimate language of instruction, students 
have gained in self-esteem. She noted that: 

...Beautiful things happen because we use Navajo... 
Not only is it helping them with their thinking process, 
but it's also improving their sel f-esteem. , . they are 
becoming very proud to be Navajo .. .before they would be 
shy, withdrawn, embarrassed, and ashamed of their culture 
...I encourage these kids to be proud of being Navajo... 
and they now have a lot of pride... and part of 1t is that 
we teach In their own tongue (Part I Curriculum Inter- 
view) . 

Teacher H discussed how sharing the same home background enables 
her to participate more fully with her class in all activities: 

They know I'm Navajo. They know where I come from. I 
do a lot of cultural things that lets them know I'm 
like them. For example, I get Involved in the shoe 
game (a traditional Navajo game played during the winter 
months).. .1 don't just stand back; I laugh with the 
kids. ..I'm with them. A non-Indian teacher wouldn't 
know what the game is about... but I do, and I use this 

knowledge to relate to my students They see me as 

one pf them, not just another teacher. .. (Part II, 
Curriculum Interview). 

According to Teacher H, it is this type of cultural rapport that 
inspires trust among the students, and thus enables her to make 
great demands of them. 



Curriculu m intent. During both the 1980-81 and 1981-82 school 
years. Teacher H was responsible for instructing her second grade 
pupils in English reading/language arts, mathematics, social studies, 
and science. This section of the report, however, focuses ex- 
clusively on the basic skills curriculum. 

The bilingual program at Slanted Rock Elementary School is 
organized so that Navajo students receive instruction in their 
native language in first grade and then prepare to make the 
transition into the mainstream in the second grade. By the third 
grade, students are expected to be mainstreamed into an all- 
English program of instruction. 

Teacher H taught second grade in this school during her 
participation in the two years of the SBIF study. Given the 
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organization of the bilingual program, she felt great pressure to 
focus her instruction on developing English language skills among 
her students. The instructional focus on English remained stable 
over the two years. In the 1980-81 school year. Teacher H ex- 
pressed her primary instructional objective as follows: 

...hopefully (at the end of the year) the students will 
pick up a story book and be able to read on their own 
without any help. As long as they can read some of 
the books that they will be using next year, I will be 
happy. 

The emphasis on English reading was again expressed by the 
instructor in the following year. She commented: 

...in here, I'm expected to have these 'ids reading 
because theyVe going back into the regular (English 
monolingual) classroom next year. . .so I really con- 
centrate on reading. 

The English reading/language arts curriculum for the first 
study year incorporated skills in vocabulary development, phonics, 
and listening comprehension. These were replicated the following 
school year. At both times. Teacher H assessed the major reading 
problem to be the students* limited vocabulary in English and the 
disparity between the English and the Navajo sound systems, which 
occasionally intfferred with the students' learning, These con- 
cerns were expre<:3ed by Teacher H in the Part I curriculum inter- 
view as follows: 

...Although students are learning, the language barrier 
is a major problem, especially vocabulary. . .it makes the 
learning process go very slowly... The inconsistencies 
in the English sound system drive the kids crazy,.. When 
they encounter one of those vowel clusters, they 
question why it is that sometimes you say it one way 
and other times you say it differently. In Navajo, once 
a letter is given a sound, it always stays the same. 

The problems emerging from the structural differences in the 
English and Navajo languages was again brought up by Teacher H 
during the curriculum interview for the following year. She stated 

...just the difference in the structure, English and 
Navajo are just so different. And then a lot of things 
we don't have, like the I-N-G's we don't have and there- 
fore they leave. . .1 ike, the cow is run, or you know, 
those kinds of things. . .1 ike when you first begin 
putting things together, sometimes it seems like it 
doesn't make any sense, why am I saying this when it's 
like this in Navajol I think that's what they think. 
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you know. And yet their Navajo is... they can tell you 
anything in Navajo... so it's just their... it's just the 
English that's so hard for them to say things correctly 
and that affects them later on. You drill them and 
drill them but like I said the only time they hear it 
is here and once they leave, the horses run anywhere. 

In the 1980-81 school year, English reading instruction took 
the form of either small group activity or individualized work. 
During individualized instruction time, students frequently had 
choices of which book to read, or were asked to write sentences 
from their own experiences. Two groups were formed, based on 
students' English language proficiency, with one group for reading, 
the other for language arts. Usually the teacher instructed one 
group while her aide worked with the other. The aide was respon- 
sible for ma thematics instruction. The teacher indicated that the 
same organizational arrangement was in use during the 1981-82 
school year. 

A change was noted in the materials used by Teacher H during 
the second year of the SBIF study. The basal readers used during 
the first year gave way to a system that emphasized phonics skills, 
spelling, and writing sentences. According to the instructor, as 
the year progressed, the sentences became longer and longer until 
they formed a little story. The change from the basal reading 
approach to a more phonics-oriented language experience instruc- 
tioiial system was sparked by a recommendation from the reading 
specialist teacher. Instructor H was pleased with the change, 
although she still retained the basal reader as a way of comple- 
menting the new. system. 

Teacher H frequently integrated English reading and mathe- 
matics instruction, and this integration of curriculum was faci- 
litated by the instructor's grouping arrangement. During both 
years of the SBIF study, Teacher H grouped for reading and 
mathematics on the basis of students' skills for reading English, 
hence, identical grouping arrangements occurred. 

During the Part II Curriculum Interview, Teacher H expressed 
her rationale for the integrated curriculum approach as follows: 

...I really feel that not being able to read is horrible, 
and so they have to learn... It doesn't matter what sub- 
ject matter it is... my main goal is to get kids reading so 
that they can do things on their own, and they can en- 
joy reading materials in all subject areas. 

The same second grade level materials were used by Teacher G 
during the two years of the SBIF study, thus maintaining con- 
sistency in the content of mathematics instruction. Emphasis was 
placed on addition and subtraction. 
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Sense of Efficacy ^ Teacher H considered that her instructional 
program had been very successful in both the 1980-81 and 1981-82 
school years. She attributed success to her knowledge of Navajo 
culture and language. Being able to speak Navajo, she could 
communicate with the students in the language they knew best. 
Knowing the Navajo culture, she was able to relate to h,r students 
in ways that were culturally-appropriate. By being Navajo herself, 
she gained the respect of parents and students. These factors 
earned Teacher H the trust of parents and students, and from this 
position of strength, she was able to make demands that culmi- 
nated in success. Her straightforward relationship with parents 
is illustrated 1n the following statement i 

I once had a student who was missing school from the 
beginning of the year,., I let one month go by and then 
I had a long talk with the mother. I told her the 
facts. I said, "Look; you are the mother, and I am 
the teacher. It is your child not mine. I have to 
teach her, but she is never in school--she isn't learning. 
Is it my fault? Is it your fault? Is it her fault?.,. 
I want to know. ..Do you know that since that day, she 
has not missed school... I think it's that since Tm 
Navajo (the mother) doesn't resent me (Part II Curriculum 
Interview) . 

Teacher H attested to have dealt with students also in a very 
straightforward manner that was permitted by her cultural identi- 
fication with the pupils. She expressed it in the following way: 

Sometimes, I drive the students in ways that appear 
mean. ..I'm a lot meaner than Anglo teachers, and 
yet, the kids are real close to me... They know T 
love them because I can communicate with them in 
special ways. ..I know their culture (Part II 
Curriculum Interview). 



Summary - Teach er H 

Teacher H was consistent during the two years of xhe SRIF 
study in terms of the following: (1) active teaching behavior; 
(2) use of English-language materials; (3) curriculum intent; 
(4) use of Navajo culture during Instruction; and (5) sense of 
efficacy. 

Inconsistency was detected in these areas; (1) organization 
cf instruction; (2) allocation of time to English reading/language 
arts; (3) instructor's oral use of English; (4) frequency of 
language alternation; and (5) pedagogical function of language 
alteration. 
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In terms of the organizati>''. of instruction, Part I students 
were predominantly supervised as a single group or while in two 
or more groups. When grouping occurred, it was done mainiy on the 
basis of language proficiency, although academic skills also ac- 
counted for portions of the time spent in groups. Part II students 
were mostly taught while in three groups or as a whole class, 
grouping was primarily determined by a combination of .ctors, 
or on the basis of academic skills, but ne^/er solely according to 
language prcficiency. While Teacher H was usually assisted by an 
aide during Part I of the study, she was most frequently with an 
aide plus an ESL teacher (80 minutes per day) during the second 
year. Despite these structural differences in the organization 
of instruction, this ceacher consistently handled task assignment 
in two basic ways. When students were grouped, the instructor 
usually assigned each group a different task. Frequently, how- 
ever, nr--^ than two thirds of the cIvHSS, during both years, worked 
directly th the teacher. This dees not necessarily indicate the 
traditional frontal style. In this case, students worked on the 
same subject matter bi»^. sat where they wanted and progressed at their 
own speed. The whole class may have been doing reading, but each 
student was either reading a book of his choice with a peer, work- 
ing on Subgroup tasks, or called with a sub:;;roup to work with the 
teacher. 

It seems tliat the presence of the ESL teacher, during Part II, 
influenced Teacher H's organization of instruction so as to accen- 
ti'.te the three group structure with multiple membership factors. 

Teacher H v;as consistent in her allocation of time to instruc- 
tion in English reading/language arts, which increased from approxi- 
mately c e half of the customary Part I day to more than two thirds 
of the typical Part II day. During both study years, Navajo language 
materials were not observed in use. 

Teacher H was inconsistent in her use of language. She in- 
creased her use of oral English from app»^oximately one half of the 
day during Part I to nearly three fourths of the typical Part II 
day. Although she changed language approximately 200 times during 
the school day each year, she did so with greater freqi^ncy for 
instructional development purposes during Part II of the study. 
A plausible explanation for this change in Teacher H's language 
alternation patterns is that her increase in oral use of English, 
couple: with a decrease in the students' oral English proficiency 
(during the second year), required more language switches into 
Navajo for reasons of instructional development, primarily to 
clarify concepts that had been taught in English. 

A stable pattern of very high observer ratings for active 
teaching was discerned for Instructor H. Stability was also de- 
tected for curriculum intent and use of Navajo culture during 
instruction. In refere^^ce to the latter. Teacher H emphasized 
that her use of the Navajo language and culture gained her the 
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respect and trust of students and parents, which in turn enabled 
her to place great demands on studetns in the classroom^ 

Finally, Teacher H consistently conveyed a strong sense of 
efficacy* According to the instructor, associated with her sense 
of accomplishment as a bilingual teacher was her culturally sensitive 
manner of interacting with Navajo students and parents, which made 
pupils more receptive to learning and parents more supportive of 
school activities* 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



INSTRUCTIONAL STABILITY: SITE 5 



Two teachers of Chinese background participated in the study of 
instructional stability at Site 5, At the Initial phase of the 
SBIF study, Teacher I had eight years of teaching experience, five 
Of which were in bilingual classrooms. She taught a fifth grade 
class during both years of observation. Teacher J had six years 
of classroom experience, and throughout it all had been in a bi- 
lingual education program. She instructed a fifth grade class 
during the 1980-81 school year and a fourth grade class the follow- 
ing year. 

While both instructors taught in the same urban school district 
that included a large Chinese student population, they had teach- 
ing ssignments in different schools. The bilingual program in 
whicii Teacher J Instructed aimed to enable its students of limited 
English proficiency in gaining proficiency in English concurrently 
with maintaining the Chinese language* Teacher I taught in a 
program that was particularly concerned with subject matter upkeep 
for its students, in addition to focusing on the development of 
language skills in English and Chinese, 



Ecological Context 



Teachers I and J instructed in the San Francisco Unified 
School District during the 1980-81 and 1981-82 school years. An 
overview of the Chinese community, the district, and schools that 
formed the context for both case studies included in this chapter 
follows. 



District Level 

The Bay Area has long been a focal point for Chinese immi- 
gration into the United States, Chinese immigrants have struggled 
and continue to do so while seeking to become established in this 
country. An overview of their experience in the Bay Area is pro- 
vided by Guthrie & Lum (1981): 

The first Chinese to arrive in the San 
Francisco/Oakland area were brought by 
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Americans in 1845. During the 1850s, their 
numbers began to increase, as many came to 
work on such projects as the transcontinental 
railroad. 

At first, the hardworking Chinese were re- 
garded with favor, but as more moved to the 
city, increasing the supply of cheap labor, 
public opinion turned to racial hatred. The 
Chinese banded together, forming their own 
social organi7itions and churches. Anti- 
Chinese sentiment increased during the 
1870's and 1890's, driving more and more 
Chinese to the enclaves of San Francisco 
Chinatown. Conditions got so bad that on 
July 24, 1877, hundreds of men ran through 
the streets of San Francisco, attacking 
Chinese at will (Burtle, et al , 1979), 

Discriminatory legislation was common as 
well, and made life for the Chinese more 
difficult. Most of these laws have sub- 
sequently been ruled unconstitutional.. 
Perhaps the most extreme was the Chinese 
Exclusion Act of 1882, which disallowed 
Chinese immigration and naturalization. 
Another was the restrictive housing law 
of San Francisco, which prohibited Chinese 
from buying homes outside of Chinatown. 

After World War II, San Francisco China- 
town became a tourist center, drawing 
visitors from all over the world and 
catering to their wishes rather than the 
needs of the local residents. Conditions 
did not improve. The population of China- 
town saw a decline in the 1950'" as many 
Chinese began to move away to trie North 
Beach and Richmond districts, but the 
old people and tourists remained. Once 
the immigration laws of the mid-1960*s 
were passed, relaxing the restrictions 
on Asian entry, Chinatown began to grow 
again. The social makeup of the neigh- 
borhood changed, however, as the affluent 
moved away, leaving the transient hotels 
and tenements. 

Currently, a reported 26 percent of the 
residents of San Francisco Chinatown 
are unskilled workers, employed in 
sewing factories and sweatshops. Thirty- 
eight percent have less than a high 
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school education. These figures do not 
reflect the recent influx of immigrants 
and refugees, however, many of whom have 
no education at all. Those who do, the 
skilled and educated, do not usually 
settle in Chinatown; or if they do^ they 
move out very quickly. The situation in 
Oakland is at least as bad, if not worse 
(p- 21. 

Guthrie (1981) provides the following information on 
the larger metropolitan context for the school district in 
focus : 

The school district is located in the San 
Francisco-Oakland Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA), and can best be 
described as urban. With a total area 
of nearly 22,700 acres and a population 
of about 665,000, there is an average of 
nearly 30 persons per acre, making this 
district one of the most densely popu- 
lated areas in the United States, 

There is a large amount of ethnic di- 
versity in this district. The politics 
of ethnicity play an integral part in 
the workings of both the district and 
the city that this district is in. 
Forty- five percent of the city's popu- 
lating is either foreign-born or child- 
ren of foreign-born parents. 

It is estimated that 38 percent of the 
city's population has less than a high 
school education, 45 percent has gradu- 
ated from high school, and 17 percent are 
college graduates. Of employed workers 
over the age of 16, twenty- five percent 
are in professional or managerial ca- 
pacities, 55 percent are in skilled 
occupations, and 20 percent are in semi- 
and unskilled areas. A 1976 California 
Employment Development Department survey 
revealed that 15,116 families in this city 
were below poverty level and that 44,113 
persons in the labor force were unemployed. 

The school district in focus is a unified 
school district with, at present, 15 high 
schools, 16 middle schools, and 76 elem- 
entary schools. Because of severe fiscal 
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cutbacks^ the district has had to termi- 
nate the employment of over 1,000 teachers 
since the 1978-79 school year. Additionally, 
the after-school recreational program and 
the summer school programs have been se- 
verely curtailed. 



The San Francisco Unified School District, where the two target 
schools were Ic ted, had a total enrollment of 57,433 students for 
the 1980-81 school year, and Asians accounted for 28.6 percent of 
this figure. During the 1981-82 academic year, while the total 
enrollment dropped slightly to 57,377 students, the percentage of 
Asians increased slightly to 30. These figures thus indicate con- 
siderable stability for total district enrollment as well as for 
enrollment of pupils from Asian backgrounds. 

The diversity of points of view on bilingual education in 
this district is described by Guthrie and Lura (1981): 

The rationale, philosophical base, and bi- 
lingual education models that can be found 
in the San Francisco Unified School District 
can best be explained by the word "mixed." 
Words, policies, and models abound. In the 
real world of bilingual classrooms, however* 
the models that emerge can best be explained 
by saying that two languages are indeed uti- 
lized. The amount and the manner in which 
these two languages are used are so varied 
it is the very purpose of this SBIF study to 
uncover such variations (p. 11), 



School Level 



Teacher I taught in Chinatown Elementary School and Teacher 
J in Harper Valley School predominantly, A description of these 
two schools is presented below as described by Guthrie (1981): 

Chinatown Elementary School (a pseudonym) 
was established in 1885 and has been known 
by three different names. From 1885-1904, 
it was called the Chinese School; from 
1905-1924, it was the Chinese/Oriental 
Elementary School; from 1924 on, it has 
been called Chinatown Elementary School. 

The school is located in the heart of San 
Francisco^s Chinatown, half a block above 
one of the busiest streets, Kowloon Avenue. 
This street is so busy, in fact, that there 
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has been quite a controversy in the news- 
papers recently concerning the dense traffic 
and how to deal with it. The traffic con- 
sists mainly of delivery trucks, buses, and 
shoppers; and the situation gets so bad some- 
times that a bus may sit for half an hour 
without moving. Most of the shops on this 
street are grocery stores, with a few 
restaurants, coffee shops, banks, and 
jewelry stores. It is generally believed 
that things are somewhat cheaper on this 
street than on the other streets of China- 
town. 

Above the school is Bay Street, along which 
one of the chief cable car lines runs. It 
is less congested, and the shops there are 
supposed to be even cheaper. There are also 
a few parking garages and apartment houses, 
as we.l as d Chinatown Branch of the Public 
Library on this street. The school itself 
is situated between these two streets. In 
the middle of the block, on an incline of 
abo'it 20 degrees. 

There are two buildings at the Chinatown 
Elementary School, the main building and 
the new building. The main building was 
constructed in the 1920's; the new building 
was completed about 15 years ago. Each is 
four stories tall. There are two asphalt 
playgrounds at the school, one with basket- 
ball goals; neither is very large. 

There were 517 students e-^rolled in Chinatown Elementary 
School during vhe initial year of che SBIF study, and of these, 
336 (or 65 percent) were Chinese-speaking. While the total school 
enrollment of 609 students for the 1981-82 school year revealed 
a significant increase over the figure for the previous year, the 
number of Chinese-speaking students increased slightly to 389 
and accounted for 65.4 percent of the total school population. 

Guthrie and Lum (1981) described the mission and goals of 
the bilingual program as follows: (1) acquisition of English; 
(2) maintenance of Chinese; and (3) subject matter upkeep. No 
change in goals was evident in the second year of the SBIF 
study. 

The bilingual program at Harper Valley School was also des- 
cribed by Lum as follows: 
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The bilingual program fits the maintenance 
category more than It does the transitional 
one. Besides receiving instruction in 
Chinese for subject matter upkeep, there 
was also instruction in the Chinese language 
itself. The bilingual program was initiated 
under Title VII bilingual funds which had 
since expired. So, in effect, the remaining 
bilingual program could be considered as dis- 
trict and school supported. The placement of 
students 1n this bilingual classroom was by 
automatic acceptance of those students who 
were previously in bilingual classes and by 
accepting new students wh^ were NES/LES 
(p. 2). 



During the 1980-81 academic year, there were 383 students 
enrolled in Harper Valley, and of these, 264 C68.9 percent) were 
of Asian background. While the enrollment increased to 416 students 
for the 1981-82 school year, the number of Chinese-speaking pupils 
was 270 (65 percent of the total school population). These figures 
make evident the stability with regard to enrollment, particularly 
for Chinese students. 



A Case Study of Instructional Stability: Teacher I 



This case study describes the results of data analysis for 
selected aspects of instruction observed in Teacher Ts classroom 
during Part I and Part II of the SBIF study. It aims to identify 
stable and unstable elements in the organization of instruction, 
allocation of time, teaching behaviors, and in the instructor's 
curriculum intent, use of language and culture during instruction, 
and sense of efficacy. Preceding the analysis of data on in- 
struction, however, is a description of Teacher Ts background 
and of the class she taught for each year in focus. 



Teacher's Background 

Teacher I is a second-generation Chinese woman whose native 
language is Cantonese. She grew up in the Chinatown area of 
San Francisco and began learning English at the age of six upon 
entering school. Presently, this teacher is bilingual and bi- 
dialectical (Seiyap and Samyap), She considered herselr to have 
native fluency in Cantonese, but felt her literacy skills were 
somewhat limited. 
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Teacher Ts experience with Cantonese was basically informal 
from contact with the family and community, although she reported 
some formal education in the language. On the other hand, her 
exposure to English was as a medium of instruction throughout her 
school ing— elementary level through university studies. 

In terms of educational background, this teacher holdo a 
bachelor's degree from the University of California at Berkeley, 
In addition to the degree, she has a Standard Elementary cre- 
dential, a certificate for Adult ESL, and a Bilingual Competence 
certificate in English and Chinese, Teacher I reported herself as 
capable of offering instruction in both English and Cantonese, 

At the onset of the 1980-82 school year, Teacher I was an 
eight year veteran teacher within the San Francisco Unified School 
District. Her bilingual teaching experience dates from 1975 when 
she started teaching ESL to adults. In 1978, she instructed in a 
Chinese bilingual program with a cor^bination 4th, 5th, 6th grade 
class. She is tenured and continues to work in the San Francisco 
schools. 

This teacher is cognizant of school district policies concerning 
bilingual education and has developed her own views on this topic 
over the course of her teaching experience. She considers bilingual 
education to be more than the teaching in and through two languages. 
While she perceived this aspect to be important. Teacher I stressed 
that self-concept was the area from which children obtained the 
greatest benefits through bilingual education. She alluded to the 
importance of bilingual education for all children. While the Chinese 
children are Teaming English as a second language, the English-speak- 
ing children can learn Chinese as a second langauge. 



It is interesting to note that Teacher I initially felt that 
the Chinese children would learn better in a self-contained 
monolingual English classroom; it was through her experience in 
a bilingual setting that she came to alter this perception, having 
seen the importance of an improved self-concept resulting from 
bil ingual instruction. 



Description of the Class for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 School Year s 

Teacher I taught classes with similar characteristics during 
Parts I and II of the SBIF study. During both years, she instructed 
a fifth grade class of identical register (31 students), and was 
assisted by a bilingual aide. Differences in the linguistic char- 
acteristics of the students, however, can be detected (see Table 
7.0). The distribution of students by English language proficiency 
for the initial year shows nine pupils, or 29 percent of the class, 
rated as very limited (categories 1 and 2); 18 pupils, or 58 percent 
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Table 7.0 



Characteristics of Teacher I's Class by School Year 



ERIC 



School Grade T,A, Regis- Linguistic Composition 
Year ter 



Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
Drof students Z 



1980-81 5 Yes 31 4 0 9 2 16 



1981-82 5 Yes 31 6 0 4 7 14 
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of the class, were considered somewhat limited (categories 3 and 
4); and 4 pupils or 13 percent^ were classified as proficient in 
English. By comparison, the distribution of Part II students 
according to Teacher Ts rating of their English language pro- 
ficiency appeared slightly skewed in the direction of greater 
proficiency in that language. It can be noted that only 4 students 
or 13 percent of the class were estimated to be very limited 
(categories 1 and 2); 29 students or 68 percent of the class were 
considered somewhat limited (categories 3 and 4); and 6 students 
or 13 percent of the class were judged to be proficient in English, 



Instructional System 

This section of Case Study I presents a description of data 
on the organization of instruction and allocation of time. A com- 
parison of these data across years shows that while the same group- 
ing patterns were in effect during both parts of the SBIF study, 
their internal structure varied across years. Additionally, dra- 
matic differences regarding the allocation of instructional time 
to subject areas were evident. 



Organization of bilingual instruction . For over half of the 
average school day during both study years, students in Teacher Ts 
class were instructed in more than three groups that worked con- 
currently. Additionally, students were instructed for approxi- 
mately one- fourth of the day during each year as a single group. 
The remainder of the time was spent in two or three groups both 
years (see Table 7.1a). This similarity in grouping strategies 
gives way to variation when other components of activity structure 
are taken into account (see Tables 7,1b, 7.1c and 7, Id). 

Table 7.1b reveals that when groups were formed durina Part 
I, the basis of group membership was most often language pro- 
ficiency (34 percent of the time). Grouping was also based on 
a combination of factors for 14 percent of the time; on academic 
skills for 7 percent of the time; and on student choice or interest 
for 4 percent of the time. In contrast. Part II groups were most 
frequently formed on the basis of academic skills (31 percent of 
the time). Language proficiency, thouyh still important as a 
group membership factor during Part II, accounted for only 28 
percent of the school day. Student choice increased in importance 
and was recorded for 18 percent of the time. Grouping based on 
a combination of factors was eliminated altogether. These data 
indicate that while language proficiency stood out as the single- 
most important group membership factor during Part K academic 
skills and student choice, in conjunction with language proficiency, 
became salient features of groups during Part II. 

During both years, task assignment was accomplished most 
typically in two ways. While students were grouped, each group 
worked at different tasks for 69 percent of the day (Part I)» 
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Table 7.1 



Average Daily Time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and II of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher I's Classroom 



Table 7.1a 



Table 7.1b 



Number of 
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I 
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Group 
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1 Part 
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II 
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day 
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day 
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day 


% of 
day 
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day 


S nf 

day 


mine / 

day 
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day 












lang prof 
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34 
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one group 

J IT 
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23 
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three groups 
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14 


10 
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lit . ^rest 
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more than 
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14 
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Table 7.1 (Continued) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and J I of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher I's Classroom 



Table 7.1c Table 7. Id 
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compared to 47 percent for Part II. Although the same task assign- 
ment procedures were used during both years, their emphasis changed 
across time. That is, the teacher worked directly with students for 
a greater portion of Part II days, and each group of students 
working at a different task became a less favored strategy during 
the same year. 

Teacher I was assisted by at least two adult instructors during 
both years of the SBIF study. On the average, there was more 
than one instructor for two-lhirds of the Part I school day. For 
the remaining one-third of the time, students were instructed by 
the teacher only. In contrast, the teacher was assisted by one 
or two other adults during the entire Part II i^y (see Table 7Jd), 

A more complete view of the organization of instruction in 
Teacher I's classroom is provided by the data presented in Table 
7.2. Two activity substructures occupied a minimum of 10 percent 
of the average instructional day during ''art I. In Substructure 
J, the teacher worked with more than three groups that had been 
formed on the basis of language proficiency, and Bach group had a 
different task. In substructure K. the teacher and another adult 
worked with more than three groups that incl'jded a combination of 
meoibership factors, and each group worked at a different task. 

In the following year, three different frequently-occurring 
substructures were in use. Substructure L is described as one 
in which the teacher worked directly with one group as another 
Instructor (in this case the aide) assisted individual students. 
The frequency of this substructure during Part II suggests that in 
that year the aide used a greater portion of the day to instruct 
students on an individual basis. This explains the total eli- 
mination during the 1 981-82 school year of the one instructor 
teaching mode (see Table 7. Id, category of "teacher only"). 

Two other commonly occurring substructures were also noted 
for the 198!-82 school year. In substructure M, the teacher and 
other two aduUs worked with three groups of students although 
the teacher instructed more than two-thirds cf the class. The 
groups were based on language proficiency. Substructure M existed 
during Chinese reading and language arts instruction and is dis- 
cussed at greater length in the passage that describes the curri- 
culum for this subject matter. Lastly, in substructure N, 
the teacher and the aide worked w.th mere than three groups of 
students. The groups were based on academic skills, and each 
group worked at a different task. 

The- data show diversity in the organization of instruction 
within year and variation of activity structure across years. 
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Table 7.2 



Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher I's Classroom 
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Allocation of time , Table 7,3 presents information on Teacher 
Ps allocation of time to content of Instruction. Examination of 
these figures discloses wide discrepancies across years in the 
proportion of time used for instruction in the different content 
areas. Reading and language arts(including English and Chinese) 
accounted for 30 percent of the Part I school day, 1n contrast to 
73 percent of the time during Part II, Mathematics Instruction 
consumed 8 percent of the Part I school day, in contrast to 21 
percent for the following year. Social studies and science ex- 
tended across 30 percent of the school day during Part I, but was 
reduced to a mere 2 percent of the time for Part II, 

It can be seen that instruction time alloted to the basic skills 
areas (reading/language arts and mathematics) jumped from 38 percent 
of the school day during Part I to 94 percent during Part II. Des- 
pite the drastic changes in the allocation of time described herein, 
Teacher I was constant in the extent to which she used English and 
Chinese (see Table 7.4), English was used for approximately 75 
percent of the day during the 1980-81 school year, and 72 percent of 
the day during the following year, Chinese was used for 13 percent 
of the time (Part I) and 19 percent of the time (Part II). 

The instructor's use of materials In English and those In 
Chinese was also stable across the two years. English-language 
matenals were used for approximately two hours in the average 
day U29 minutes during Part K and 123 minutes during Part II), 
Chinese materials were used for less than half an hour (24 minutes 
during Part I, and 14 minutes during Part II), as indicated on 
Table 7,5. 



Instructional Process 

This section presents data on specific categories of teacher 
behavior on the teacher's use of language and culture, on the bi- 
lingual curriculum used by the instructor and on the instruct?*" 's 
sense of efficacy. The analysis reveals that Teacher I was rated 
as more often manifesting active teaching behaviors during the 
1981-82 school year. She also alternated languages with greater 
frequency during that same year. Stability was detected in terms 
of her curriculum intent, application of (Chinese) cultural know- 
ledge to instruction, and sense of efficacy. 
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Table 7.3 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
Content by School Year- Teacher t'c ni ^ i'cn.i:er 
(Table entries are .iLtes per /.y^lT^T/cJt^flr.lTctio..! day) 



Sohool Content of Instruction 

Year 



'Xl^V' '^"/-=ic/ other 



1980-81 64 (30) 15 ( 8) 64 (30) 4(2) 64 (30) 



1981-82 144 (73) 41 (21) 4(2) 10 ( 4) 0(0) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four davs of ^^n 

year using the ASP- ^ collection in each 
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Table 7.4 



Instructor's Oral Language Use by School Year 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percent of total observation time) 

(Teacher I ) 



Instructor's oral language use 



School 

Year , • , . 1 T 

English Chinese Mixed Silence 



1980- 81 144 (75) 26 (13) 11 (6) 12 ( 6) 

1981- 82 122 (72) 33 (19) - ( -) 15 ( 9) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or vice versa at least once every thirty seconds. 

2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at least 
thirty seconds. 



Table 7.5 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher I's Classroom 
[Table entries are minutes observed per day and percentage of total observation) 



School Language of materials used by the teacher 
Year 

Engliih Chinese Bilinguall No Language^ 



1980- 81 129 (67) 24 (12) - ( -) 40 (21) 

1981- 82 123 (72) 14 ( 8) 20 (12) 13 ( 8) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are printed 
in two languages. 

2 No language means either that no materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 
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Active teaching > Table 7,6 presents data on observer ratings 
of Teacher Ts active teaching behaviors. This instructor was rated 
on twelve items encompassing four sets of active teaching behaviors-- 
focus on academic concerns, promoting Academic Learning Time, class- 
room management, and expectations of students ano of self. 

Ratings for the 1980-81 school year ranged from 3.3 to 5.0, with 
an average of 4.3. Ratings for the following year ranged from 4 J 
to 5.0 with an average of 4.7. The overall rater impression was that 
Teacher I manifested active teaching behaviors with greater fre- 
quency during the second year of the SBIF study. 

A more detailed examination of ratings for items in each sex or 
cluster of behavior shows the greatest change to be in that of ex- 
pectations (items 10,11,12), Ratings on these three items averaged 
a moderate 4.1 during i:he initial year, but all items received a 
maximum rating of 5.0 during the second year* 

Teacher's use of language and culture during Instruction . 
As was shown from the data on Table 7.4, Teacher I used English for 
approximately three-foirths of the school day during both years of 
the SBIF study. She p.sed Chinese for less than one-fifth of the 
schoo*^ day in eac^. year indicating a stable pattern regarding the 
extent of th:5 instructor's use of the two languages. Data pre- 
sented in Tabto 7.7, however, show differences across years re- 
garding the extent of her code-switching. Whereas an average of 
41 language switches per day were recorded for the initial year, 
this figure increased to 107 language changes during the following 
year. In both years, the switches predominantly performed an in- 
structional development function, but while directed most fre- 
quently to a sub-group during the initial year, they were aimed at 
the whole group or at individuals during the second year (see 
Table 7.8). 

Examination of the instructor's comments during the Part I 
and Part II curriculum interviews reveal little change in her 
description of language-use strategies. According to Teacher I, 
she attempted to keep the two languages separate. She described 
herself as using English for one portion of the day and Chinese 
for another. However, at times she felt the need to mix the two 
languages as explained below: 

...when it's reading time, we use all 
English... so there is one portion of 
the day where all English is used. Then 
there's one portion of the day where all 
Chinese is used. I use some English di- 
rection with the Chinese as a Second 
Language kids, because they're learning 
basic Chinese reading and writing, and 
Chinese speaking. So I use English 
there. But otherwise, everything is 
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Table 7.6 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School Year 

Teacher I 



School Year 

Item 

1980-81 1981-82 



1 


tetclier pUc. < clear forus on academic goals. 


4.5 


5.0 




2 


Tetcher ts task-focused, spending niost of the 
Instructional period on the subject matter. 


4.3 


4.0 




3 


Teacher proMotes high levels of student involve- 
wnt In classrooM tasks, keeps student engage- 
went rates high, and optintzes learning t»«ie. 


4.1 


4.0 




4 


Teacher selects Materials and adjusts Instruc- 
tion to «ai1«lze student accuracy rates. 


3.3 


5.0 






Teacher presents Infornatlon actively and 
clearly, structuring Instruction by reviewing, 
outlining, eiplalnlng. summarizing, and pro- 
moting eitcnslve content coverage. 


4.3 


4.1 




6 


Teacher Monitors student progress toward 
achieving Instructional goals. 


4.7 


4.0 




7 


Teacher provides iMwdlate and academically 
oriented feedback to students. 


3.9 


5.0 




8 


Teacher Manages classrocM well. 


4.5 


5.0 




9 


Teacher has lack of discipline problems. 


5.0 


5.0 




10 


Teacher expresses high expectations for student 
achievement. 


3.9 


5.0 




11 


teacher perceives students as capable oi 
learning. 


3.9 


5.0 




.12 


Teacher views himself or herself as effective 
In teaching the currlculu*. 


4.6 


5.0 
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Table 7.7 



Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 
After Oral Language Changes by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher I ) 

(n= 41: 1980-81) 
(n=108: 1981-82) 



School 
year 



Content of instructor's first statement after language change 



Instructional development Procedures/directions 
Frequency (Percent) Frequency (percent) 



Behavioral feedback 
Frequency (percent) 



1980- 81 

1981- 82 



22 
62 



(54) 
(58) 



8 
38 



(19) 
(36) 



11 



8 



(28) 
( 7) 




CO 'J 



Table 7.8 



Frequency Distribution for Person or Persons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes observed per day and row percents) 

(Teacher I ) 



School 
Year 



1980-81 



1981-82 



First statement after instructor's language change directed to 



Whole Group Subgroup Individual 

Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) Frequency (Percent) 



8 (16) 25 (50) 17 (34) 

43 (40) 22 (20) 43 (40) 
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done in Chinese. . .that portion of the 
day Is half an hour, ..in math, it's 
English or Chinese, whatever you need, 
and social studies is English or Chi- 
nese (Part II Curriculum Interview). 

Teacher I, however, was uncertain about the way she used LI 
and L2. She continued to question her own approach and expressed 
this concern as follows: 

...sometimes I feel inadequate because I 
don't use it (l1) equally. Then other 
times I don't because,.. if the kids are 
able to understand you, I think that 
should be my measurement, even though 
there are times when I sit back and 
feel inadequate because I can't use it 
(Chinese) (Part II Curriculum Interview). 

This instructor considered that the primary purpose of bi- 
lingual instruction is to support the positive self-image of 
students with limited Engl^'sh proficiency in an English-speaking 
environment. She felt that using Chinese in the classroom 
indicated to those students that their language is "honored" 
especially by having the teacher use it: 

...although I'm a native speaker of 
Chinese, English is my stronger lang- 
uage. Her (instructional assistant) 
stronger language is Chinese. But 
because I'm the teacher, I find that 
if I use the Chinese, it gives it more 
status . 



During the English-speaking portion of the day. Teacher I 
focused on the development of English. 

...unless a child is totally lost, then 
we don't use Chinese... my objective at 
that time is that thGy'11 get used to lis- 
tening to English, and they'll get used 
to. . .following directions in English (Part 
II Curriculum Interview), 



According to Teacher I, while she was proud of the Chinese 
language, she tended to use Chinese during instruction primarily 
for clarification purposes and for building positive attitudes. 
She felt it was unrealistic to expect the students to achieve 
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in English as well as in Chinese and specified two reasons for 
this. She considered that many of the students have a weak Chi- 
nese linguistic foundation so that certain aspects of their naitiye 
language need? as much development as their second language. 

(For) some social studies lessons, if I 
teach it in Chinese, a lot of the kids 
are lost too, even though theyVe basi- 
cally Chinese speakers, they may not be 
at that level (Curriculum Interview). 

A second reason was that only thirty minutes of Chinese in- 
struction per day was too little time to impart adequate language 
skills. The value of that period of Chinese instruction, in this 
teacher's opinion, Is that it is a time for the students with 
limited English proficiency to be "experts" in comparison to the 
students who are proficient in English, However, she had devised 
instructional strategies to encourage the development of Chinese 
outside of the Chinese lesson. One such strategy was described 
as follows; 

...after they finished the wall hanging for 
social studies, they had to choose someone in 
their group to write an English explanation 
of the wall hanging, and tfien a Chinese ex- 
planation of the wall hanging. . .that was 
all required to participate in the contest. 

Teacher I demonstrated sensitivity to her students and thc'r 
cultural background. One of her important goals in "doing pla>o 
and things" with her students was to enable them to project their 
voices. 

...I've been doing this for years... and 
for years, it's worked, where the kids 
who are from.. Jet's say, China, Hong 
Kong, (who are) used to thinking that 
a teacher would like me to sit here 
quietly instead of speaking out, will 
all of a sudden find a teacher who 
really wants you to speak out. 

She felt that the school district's grading policy is in 
conflict with certain aspects of the Chinese culture. According 
to the district's regulations, students were to receive a D for 
below grade level work regardless of language ability, She felt 
that the Chinese parents would not understand such low grades and 
would be extremely disappointed with their children: 
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, especially .nth Chinese culture.., 
. you bring home c report card with 
D*s, it doesn't matter what the comments 
say. It doesn't matter about anything, 
those parents are really going to be 
upset. 

Consequently, she ™de a special effort to avoid giving grades of 
D. She described her way of handling this culturally-sensitive 
problem as fo^iOws: 

...a whild may be doing excellently, 
making excellent progress, but may 
be at a second grade level. Well, 
I'll put grade levels and then Til 
put an asterisk, and Til put an A 
in the effort column. And then in 
the academics. Til put like B or 
a B+ because on the report card It 
definitely says A is at grade level 
or above. So usually the hiohest 
ni pnt is B+ and then mayL , A+ 
for effort. And then I'll put an 
asterisk and then Til explain it 
in the comments. That has worked 
better. 

Curriculum intent . Teacher I taught her fifth grade class 
Enc*'sh reading/language arts, Chinese recuing/language arts, 
mathematics, social studies and science (latter three taught in 
both languages, but as the year progressed, more English was 
used) during both Part I and Part li of the SBIF study. Ct.n- 
parison of the curriculum for basic skills areas across the two 
school ytars revealed stability in instructional goals and ma- 
terials used. 

Teacher I hoped to have all of her students reading at grade 
level; however, realizing that this goal was unrealistic for many 
of the language minority pupils, she aimed to have students progress 
"toward his or her own potential, 

During the 1980-81 academic year, Teacher I's class was di- 
vided into five group? for English reading/language arts instruction. 
Four of the groups met with the teacher, and the other rect^ved 
instruction from the teacher's aide. This arrangement was re- 
peated during the 1981-8? school year. The same materials were 
used in both years of the study. These cc.isisted of a reading 
series that had been selected by school district persoiiel and 
supplementary worksheets. 
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During both school years in question, Teacher I combined her 
class with another fifth grade class In the school for Chinese 
reading/language arts Instruction, The combined classes wc^re 
then divided according to five ability levels, and Teacher I 
taught those students with less proficiency in Chinese, while 
the other fifth grade teacher Instructed the more proficient 
students. Two aides were frequently present as well. 

Teacher Ts goal for both school years was to enable her 
studv.'^nts to engage in basic conversation^ in Chinese, and to 
acquire fundamental writing skills in that language. 

Five mathematics groups were in operation during both years of 
the SBIF study. In both years, Teacher I instructed the four 
more advanced groups, and the aide instructed the other group. 
Teacher I's goal for mathematics instruction was to have her 
students go beyond the minimum fifth grade level. This Included 
topics such as fractions, decimals, percentage, and geometry. 
This goal remained stable for the two years studied. 



Sense of Efficacy , Teacher I conveyed a moderate sense of 
efficacy during Parts I and II of the SBIF study. The Instructor 
assessed her students to be making progress and supported this 
claim by citing improvement in reading scores. She also consi- 
dered that her students had strengthened their self-concept, and 
she attributed this to their exposure t the Chiner.e language. 
However, Teacher Ts feeling of inexperience in bilingual In- 
struction permeated her responses to questions asked during the 
curriculum interview for both years: 

I think I have a lot more to go> but compared 
to when I started (to teach in the bilingual 
program) Tve come quite a long way... This 
year I feel more comfortable using both 
languages. . .but it's difficult to teach 
bilTngually.. .there's just not enough 
time (Part I Curriculum Interview). 

The difficulties of teaching in a bilingual classroom < gain 
surged during the second year's interview: 

I think in bilingual (classrooms) I always 
feel inadequate, ., The students are supposed 
to ga' the Chinese language, to improve 
self-image. Yet, at the same time, he's 
not supposed to miss anything else that 
other kids get. But the school day is not 
lengthened, and not enough materials are 
provided. 
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Summary - Teacher I 



Teacher I was consistent durinq the two years of the SBIF 
study in terms of the following: (1) extent of her oral use of 
English and Chinese; (2) distribution of time to materials in 
Chinese and English; (3) curriculum intent; and (4) sense of 
efficacy. 

Inconsistency was detected in the following areas: (1) 
organization of instruction; (2) allocation of time to basic 
skills instruction; (3) active teaching behaviors; and (4) fre- 
quency of code-switching, The specific aspects of consistency/ 
inconsistency are described below. 

In terms of organization of instruction, students during both 
years were instructed predominantly while in more than three 
groups or as a single group. Part I students were grouped pri- 
marily on the basis of language proficiency or with multiple 
factors considered concurrently, while Part II students were most 
frequently grouped accordino to academic skills, language pro- 
ficiency, or student choice. 

During both years, Teacher I handled task assignments in two 
major ways. Most of the time, the instructor assigned each group 
a different task, and for a more reduced portion of time, more 
than two-thirds of the students worked directly with her. Teacher 
I instructed alone for a significant portion of the Part I day, 
but she wa^ always assisted by at least one other adult dur.ng 
the Part II day. 

Teacher I was inconsistent in her allocation of time for basic 
skills instruction. She dedicated approximately one-third of the 
average Part I day to reading/language arts, and mathematics; how- 
ever, during the following year, all but 15 minutes of the average 
day was consuaied by basic skills instruction. Despite the afore- 
mentioned change in the allocation of instructional time, this 
teacher was fairly consistent in her more extensive use of English- 
language materials compared to the use of materials in Chinese. 
English-language materials were used with five times more frequency 
than native-language materials during the initial year of the study, 
and with eight times the frequency in the following year. 



Teacher I was consistent regarding the extent of her oral use 
of English and Chinese. During both years, the .nstructor spoke 
in English for approximately three-quarters of the day and in 
Chinese for less than one-fifth of the time. For the remainder 
of the time, she mixed the two languages or was otherwise silent. 
However, whereas an average of 41 code-switches per day wer^ r^- 
corded for Part I of the study, there were approximately 107 
language changes during the typical Part II day. In both years, 
code-switching primarily served the function of instructional 
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development. It seems that the intensification of instruction in 
reading/language arts during the 1981-82 school year was accom- 
panied by an increase in language alternation on the part of the 
teacher. 

An increase in observer ratings of active teaching behaviors 
was noted for Part II of the SBIF study. The most noticeable 
differences were detected for items focusing on elements of direct 
Instruction and teacher expectations. 

There was consistency in terms of Teacher Ts curriculum in- 
tent for the basic skills areas of reading/language arts and 
mathematics. Additionally, the instructor was consistent In con- 
veying a moderate sense of efficacy during both study years. With 
reference to the latter, Taacher I considered that there are un- 
reasonable demands on bilingual teachers who are expected to have 
students acquire English, retain their native language, and at 
the same time, not fall behind in the content areas. Yet, all 
this is to be accomplished without expanding the school day. 



A Case Study of Instructional otability: Teacher J 



This last case study describes data conected in Teacher J*s 
classroom during two consecutive school years. The analysis in- 
clude:> comparisons of data across years in terms of the organi- 
zation of instruction, allocation of time, active teaching be- 
haviors, curriculum intent, use of language and culture, and 
instructor's sense of efficacy. Stabil ity and/or instability 
over time on the aforementioned aspects of instruction 1s described. 
Preceding the analysis of data on instruction, however, is a des- 
cription of Teacher J's backgroi»nd and of the classes she taught 
during the two study years. 

Teacher's Background 

Teacher J is a multilingual Chinese woman. Her native language 
is Toisanese and a second language, Cantonese, was acquired when 
she moved to Hong Kong as a young child (five or six years old). 
While in high school and college. Teacher J learned Mandarin, 
which became her major. She has attained fluency in English since 
her arrival in the United States about 15 years ago. Teacher J 
rated herself as fluent in Toisanese, Cantonese and English, and 
limited in Mandarin. 

This perron has had a good d«al of formal training in all of 
the aforementioned languages throuoh school, with the exception of 
Toisanese, which was acquired at hoi^ie and through '^ontact with the 
community. 
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Regarding educational background, Teacher J holds a bachelor's 
degree with a specialization in Chinese language study from San 
Francisco State University, She also received her Standard Elem- 
entary Teaching and Bilingual Cross-Cul tural credentials from the 
same institution of higher education. Additional training has been 
in the form of in-service workshops, the latest of which dealt 
with Chinese oral language development and testing. 

Teacher J expressed comfort in teaching both in English and 
Chinese; however, since 1974, she has participated in a team- 
teaching approach in which her major responsibility is teaching 
language arts, social studies, mathematics, science, and health 
in Chinese. The other member of her team has been a monolingual 
English-speaking teacher who provided instruction in all of the 
English language components of the curriculum. 

The philosophy of bilingual education manifested by Teacher 
J stressed variables such as motivation, flexibility, variety of 
materials, native language translation, inclusion of students' 
culture(s), and progression from the familiar to the unfamiliar 
in working with minority language childv^en. She was not aware 
of a specific district or school policy pertaining to bilingual 
education but was informed about federal guidelines for bilingual 
education programming. 



Description of the Class for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 School Years 



"Teacher J taught classes that differed considerably during the 
two years in focus. During the first year of the SBIF study, she 
instructed a fifth grade class with a register of 28 and was assis- 
ted by an aide. Sixteen of her students, or 58 percent of the class, 
were considered by the teacher to be proficient in English; six 
students, or 21 percent of the class, were rated as speaking very 
limited English (category 1 and 2), and the remaining six students 
v;ere estimated to be somewhat proficient (categories 3 - .4) in 
that language (see Table 7,9). 

In the second year of the SBIF st^dy. Teacher J taught a 
fourth grade class of 31 students and was again assisted by an 
aide. The change in grade level was also accopipanied by a differ- 
ence in the linguistic composition of her class. It can be noted 
that only 4 students, or 13 percent of the class, were considered 
by the teacher to be proficient in English. The number of very 
limited Znglish speakers (categories 1 and 2) totalled nine, or 
29 percent of the class. The number of somewhat proficient stu- 
dents (categories 3 and 4) rose to 19, or 58 percent of the class. 
Thus, in comparison. Part I students were rated at higher levels 
of oral proficiency in English than their ^cond year counter- 
parts. 
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Table 7.9 

Characteristics of Teacher J 's Class by School Year 



School Grade T.A. Regis- Linguistic Composition 
Year ter - 
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Number of Eng No of LEPs/level 
Drof students ^ Z I " 
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1980- 81 5 Yes 28 16 0 6 6 0 

1981- 82 4 Yes 31 4 2 7 7 11 



Instructional System 



The comparative analysis of data on the organization of in- 
struction revealed changes in the extent to which students were 
grouped, in the types of task assignments used, and in the number 
of adults observed to be instructirig students. Differences in 
Teacher J*s allocation of time to subject matter and to her use 
of Chinese language materials were also noted. 

Organization of instruction . Typically, Part I students were 
instructed as one group* Forty-seven percent of the school day was 
spent with students being taught as a single group. Other portions 
of the school day were conducted with students grouped for In- 
struction, Two groups were observed for 34 percent of the time; 
three groups v;ere coded for 14 percent of the time; and instruction 
in more than three groups was noticed for the remaining 5 percent 
of the school day (see Table 7J0a). 

During Part 11 of the SBiF study, students were most frequently 
taught in two groups and this accounted for 53 percent of the school 
day. The resc of the day was spent in instruction as a single 
group (26 percent of the time) or in three groups (21 percent of 
the time). Thus, while the single group mode was most typical 
during the first year, the two-group configuration was most 
common during the second year. 

Language proficiency was the primary factor distinguishing 
instructional groups during Part I. To a lesser degree, academic 
skills were also used as the basis for group membership. The 
identical pattern was detected during Part II (see Table 
7.10b). 

Within the grouping patterns described for Part I, three types 
of task assignment predominated (see Table 7.10c), For more than 
half of the day, at least two-thirds of the strdents in the class 
were directly instructed by the teacher; the remaining time was 
nearly equally divided between working at a common task or being 
grouped and each group having its own task. In contrast, only two 
types of task assignment were recorded during Part II, Students 
were frequently grouped and each group worked at its own task, 
approximately two-thirds of the time. Students spent the re- 
maining third of their time being instructed directly by the 
teacher. 

Teacher J was assisted by an aide for 78 percent of the average 
instructional day during the 1980-81 school year. For another 
12 percent of the time, she wor! d alone, and for the remaining 
10 percent of the day, she worked in conjunction with another 
teacher and two aides (a mor'^ thorough description of this ''team 
teaching" arrangement can be found in the curriculum section of 
this case study). During the following year, this teacher 
continued to teach with the assistance of the aide for 78 percent 
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Table 7.10 



Average Daily Time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and II of 
the SBIF Study; Teacher J's Classroom 



Table 10. a ' Table 10. b 



Number of 

instuctional 

groups 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Group 
meF:bership 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins./ 

□ay 


% of 

tlay 


mins • / 

a \/ 
uciy 


% of 
day 


mins . / 

uay 


% of 

Uay 












lang prof 


98 


44 


90 


62 


one group 


105 


47 


38 


26 


acdm skills 


19 


8 


20 


14 


two groups 


75 


34 


77 


53 


grade level 


0 


0 


0 


0 


three groups 


30 


14 


31 


21 


std choice/ 
interest 

combination 


0 
8 


0 
4 


0 
0 


0 
0 


more than 
three groups 


11 


5 


0 


0 


no division 


94 


42 


35 


24 


other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


other 


4 


2 


0 


0 
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Table 7.10 (Continued) 



Average Daily time and Percent of School Day for Four 
Components of Activity Structures for Parts I and JI of 
the SBIF Study: Teacher J's Classroom 



Table 7.10c Table 7.10d 



Task 

assignment 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Number of 
adult 

instructors 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


mins. / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


mins ./ 
day 


% of 
day 


mins . / 
day 


% of 
day 


^2/3 with T 






^0 


35 


teacher only 


26 


12 


0 


0 


y 2/2 same 
task 


41 


19 


0 


0 


teacher + 1 


173 


78 


113 


78 


each group 
diff task 


45 


20 


95 


65 


teacher + 2 


0 


0 


32 


22 


other 


11 


5 


0 


0 


other 


23 


10 


0 


0 
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of the time* She spent the other portion of the day instructing 
together with a fifth grade teacher in a team-teaching situatio.i, 
and each teacher was accompanied by an aide (see Table 7J0d). 

Table 7J1 shows how the four components of activity structure-- 
number of groups, group membership, task assignment, and number of 
adul ts--combined to form frequently occurring substructures 
(accounting for at least 10 percent of the school day). It can 
be seen that the 1980-81 school year had greater variety In stru- 
cture (A) occurred during the first year, four unique combinations 
were frequent in the following year (A,B,O.L). Apparently accounting 
fOr differences across years was a change to "team- teaching" for a 
greater portion of the Part II day. 



Allocation of time . Table 7.12 presents data on Teacher J's 
allocation of time to subject areas. These data make It difficult 
to determine the extent of consistency for the categories of reading/ 
language arts and mathematics* This Is the case given the reduction 
of absolute time (total minutes per day) from 229 to 145 minutes. 
Therefore, a. though there appears to be a substantial increase for 
both basic skills areas in terms of percentage of time, there is 
no real difference in the actual minutes allocated to these subjects 
per day. However, the combined subjects of social studies and 
science, which accounted for 41 minutes of the Part I day, were not 
coded at all fo^ Part II, thus indicating a substantial differ- 
ence across years. 

Consistency regarding the extent of Teacher J*s use of English 
and Chinese is revealed in the data presented in Table 7.13. During 
both years, the instructor used English predominantly (65 percent 
of the Part I day and 72 percent of the Part II day). On the 
average, the teacher used Chinese for approximately one- fifth of 
the day during both years. 

From Table 7.14 it can be seen that Teacher J used English- 
language mate^i.Os for approximately half of the instructional day 
during both years of the SBIF study. However, while no Chinese 
materia s were observed in use during the first year, these were 
noticed for 25 .ninutes or 68 percent of the Part II day. Addi- 
tionally, materials !:hat included both English and Chinese were 
used for 33 minutes, or 23 percent of the observed time during 
Part II, although they were never used during the time observed 
in tlie first year. F'Ttherniore, use of no materials or of those 
with no nguage associated v.'ith them, decreased from 101 minutes, 
or 45 percent of the observed Part I time, to 21 minutes, or 15 
percent during Part II. 
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Frequently Occurring Instructional Activity Substructures 
by School Year in Teacher J *s Classroom 


School 


ASs 




Activity suoscructure 




Subject 


Year 




Number 
of groups 


Group Tc-sk 
membership assignment 


Number of 
adults 


Focus 


1980-81 


A 


Three 


Lang Each 
prof diff 


group 
task 


Teacher 
+ 1 


Rdg/I.,A. 

(L1+L2) 


1981-82 


A 


Three 


Lang Each 
prof diff 


group 
task 


Teacher 
+ 1 


RdgA.A. 

(L1+L2) 




B 


Two 


Lang Each 
prof diff 


group 
task 


Teacher 
+ 1 


Rdg (L2) 




0 


Three 


Acdm Each 
skills diff 


group 
task 


Teacher 
+ 1 


Rdg (L2) 




L 


One 


No div >2/3 with 
teacher 


Teacher 
+ 1 


Mathema- 
tics 


O 
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Table 7.12 



Allocation of Instructional Time to Subject Matter 
Content by School Year: Teacher J 's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes per day and percent of ii.b' ructional day) 



Content of Instruction 

School 



Rdg/lang arts Mathe- Soc st/sci Art/music/ Other 

(L1/L2) matics PE 



1980-81 105 (46) 41 (18) 41 (18) 4 ( 2) 38 (16) 



1981-82 98 (67) 48 (33) 0 ( 0) 0 ( 0) 0 ( 0) 



Note: Data in this table are based on four days of data collection in 
year using the ASP. 
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Table 7.13 



Instructor's Oral Language Use by School Year 
(Table entries are minutes observed per day and percent of total observation time) 

(Teacher J ) 



Instructor ' s oral language use 

School 

Y^^^^ Z ZT^ \ 1 T 

English Chinese Mixed Silence 



1980- 81 146 (65) 44 (20) 11 ( 5) 24 (11) 

1981- 82 103 (72) 33 (23) - ( -) 8(5) 



1 Mixed language includes time during which the instructor changed from English 
to non-English or vire versa at least once every thirty seconds. 



2 Silence includes time during which the instructor did not speak at least 
thirty seconds. 



Table 7.14 



Language of Materials Used by Instructor by School Year 

Teacher J's Classroom 
(Table entries are minutes observed per da^ and percentage of total observation) 



School Language of materials used by the teacher 
Year 



English Chinese Bilinguall No Language' 



1980- 81 123 (55) - ( -) - ( -) 101 (45) 

1981- 82 63 (45) 25 (18) 33 (23) 21 (15) 



1 Bilingual denotes that the materials being used by the instructor are printed 
in two languages. 

2 No language means either that no materials are being used or that, if material 
are being used, there is no printed language associated with them 
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Instructional Process 



This section contains a description of -bserver ratings of 
Instructor's J's active teaching behavior. Additionally, it 
includes a comparison of data across years on the teacher's curri- 
culum intent, her use of language and culture during instruction, 
and her sense of efficac>. The analysis shows that Teacher J 
Tu^ ToJ?^ manifesting active teaching behavior during 

the 1981-82 academic year. While being consistent on the extent 
of her code-switching behavior across years, she appeared to 
switch languages with greater frequency for instructional develop- 
ment purposes during the second year. She also shifted the di- 
rection of her switches from a subgroup (during Part I) to the 
whole group (during Part II). Each of these changes is described 
at greater length in the following subsections. 

Active teaching. Table 7,15 presents data on observer ratings 
of Teacher J s active teaching behaviors. This instructor was rated 
on twelve items clustered around four categories-focus on academic 
goal and content, elements of direct instruction, classroom manage- 
ment, and expectations of students and self. As can be seen, 
ratings for the 1980-81 school year ranged from 3.8 to 5.0, while 
those for the following year ranged from 4.3 to 5.0. On the average, 
Teacher J was rated higher during the second year with a mean of 
4.8 compared to that of 4.3 during the previous year. Gains of 
at least 1.0 over the initial year were detected for items 3 and 
7, both considered to be elements of direct instruction. 



Teacher's use of language and culture during instructio n . 
Teacher J used tnghsh and Chinese for approximately the same 
proportion of time each year. English was the predominant language 
of instruction, and accounted for more than two-thirds of the 
teacher's oral langucqe (see Table 7.13). 

This instructor described her use of Chinese as that of 
"teaching Chinese conversation, reading, and writing." In addition, 
she explained that Chinese was also used to explain concepts not 
understood when presented in English, to provide directions, and 
to 'deal with people, problems or feelings particularly when the 
students feel more comfortable in expressing themselves in 
Chinese." According to Teacher J, Chinese was also used in orien- 
cipq new students to sch. ^1 , to class rules and procedures, and 
for making contact with parents. English, however, was used for 
most instructional matters. 



Tables 7.16 ard 7.17 present more information on Teacher J's 
language use. On the average, 79 language switches per day were 
recorded during the first year and 71 during the following year. 
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Table 7.15 



Observer Ratings of Teacher Behaviors by School Year 

Teacher J 





School 


Year 


I ten 








J. -7 O U~ 0 X 


19 81-82 


I Teacher places « clear forus on acddemic goals. 


4.5 


5.0 


Teacher 1$ t*$k-focu$ed. spending most of the 
^ Instructional period on the subject matter. 


4.3 


5.0 


Teacher promotes high levels of student Involve. 
3 went In dassrow tasks, keeps student engage- 
ment rates high, and optimizes learning time. 


3.8 


5.0 


^ leacner selects Materials and adjusts Instruc- 
tion to «axlNi1/e student accuracy rates. 


3.8 


4.0 


Teacher presents Information actively and 
5 clearly, structuring Instruction by reviewing, 
outlining, explaining. suMiiarlzlng. and pro- 
noting eitenslve content coverage. 


4.3 


4.3 


g Teacher monitors student progress toward 
achieving Instructional goals. 


5.0 


4.0 


-J Teacher provides Immediate and academically 
oriented feedback to students. 


3.6 


5.0 


Q Teacher manages classroom well. 

o 


4.5 


5.0 


g Teacher has lack of discipline problems. 


4.8 


5.0 


Teacher expresses high expectations for student 
10 achievement. 


3.8 


4.0 


Teacher perceives students as capable or 
11 learning. 


4.6 


5.0 


Teacher views himself or herself as effective 
12 In teaching the curriculum. 


4.5 


5.0 
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Table 7.16 



(Table 


Frequency Distribution for Content of Instructor's First Statement 

After Oral Language Changes by School Year 
entries are number of language changes observed per day and row porcents) 






(Teacher j) 




(n 
(n 


=79: 1980-81) 
=71: 1981-82) 


School 


Content of instructor's first statement after language change 


Year 






Instructional development 


Procedures/directions Behavioral feedback 




Frequency (Percent) 


Frequency (percent) Frequency (percent) 


1980-81 


50 (63) 


19 (24) 10 ■ (13) 


1981-82 


61 (85) 


6 (9) 5 (6) 








O 
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Table 7.17 



Frequency Distribution for Person or Persons to Whom 
the Instructor's First Statement After a Language Change 
Was Directed by School Year 
(Table entries are number of language changes o..;served per day and row percents) 



(Teacher J) 





School 


First statement after 


instructor ' s language 


change directed to 


Year 








Whvle Group 


Subgroup 


Individual 




r requency (Percent) 


Frequency (Percent) 


Frequency (Percent) 


1980-81 


20 (27) 


34 (46) 


20 (27) 


1981-82 


42 (59) 


13 (19) 


16 (22) 
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While ^witches predominantly performed the function of instructio- 
nal ilopment in both years, this pattern was more accentuated 
for .ne second year. Furthermore, while the Teacher's language 
changes were most frequently directed to a sub-group of her 1980- 
81 class, these were primarily geared to a whole group during the 
following year. 

Teacher J explained that she frequently attempted to bring 
the students* cultural background and experience into the class- 
room. This was done by comparing and contrasting the Chinese and 
American cultures in order to make instruction "more personel , more 
relevant, and more meaningful" to the students. For example, 
holidays such as Memorial Day were compared with Ching Minhg or 
Chuhng Yeuhnq; the class also discussed different ways Chinese 
and American people celebrate New Year's Day and birthdays. 



Curriculum intent . During the 1980-81 school year, Teacher 
J had a fifth grade class to which she taught ESL, Chinese reading/ 
language arts, mathematics, social studies, and science. This 
teacher had a "fl1p-flop" organizational arrangement with another 
instructor who was responsible for teaching the students English 
reading and language arts. 

Chinese reading and language arts lessons v;ere taught in 
Chinese, although on occasion tne teacher resorted to English in 
order to explain concepts to her English dominant students » ESL 
was taught mostly in English, although students were frequently 
given explanations in Chinese of the content being presented. 
Mathematics, .social studies, and science were presented "bil ingual ly." 

The "flip-flop" organizational arrangement used during the 
initial year of the SBIF study was changed to a "team-teaching" 
situation in the following year. Teacher J then taught a fourth 
grade class the subjects of social studies, science, and mathe- 
matics. However, for portions of the day. her class was combined 
with a fifth grade class, and students were grouped according to 
language skills for English and Chinese reading/language arts. 
During this "team- teaching time," Teacher J gave instruction in 
Chinese reading/language arts and ESL to one group. As had been 
the case in the previous year, content area instruction was giv^n 
"bil ingual ly" and language related instruction was carr"^ed out 
primarily in the target language. 

A more thorough analysis of the information on basic skills 
curriculum revealed few differences across the two years. A 
description of the basic skills areas follows. 

During both academic years in question, Teacher J concentrated 
on English oral language development. The instructor's emphasis 
was on vocabulary building and grammatical appropriateness, Her 
goal was to enable students to participate successfully in "simple 
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conversation." The same materials were used both years, and these 
consisted of a language text and a variety of visual aids. 

In terms of Chinese reading/language arts, Teacher J, with the 
assistance of an aide, instructed students from five different levels 
of Chinese language proficiency. Her aim was to have students "be 
able to read... to use vocabulary and make it part of their lives," 
The emphasis for the less advanced students was oral language de- 
velopment, but Chinese literacy was expected of the more advanced 
ones. This pattern remained constant over the two years of her 
participation in the SBIF study. 

Although the instructor was responsible for teaching mathe- 
matics to fifth grade students during the initial year, and fourth 
grade pupils in the second year, the content of instruction was 
not significantly different. Emphasis was given to the basic 
operations (addition, subtraction, multiplication, division), 
fractions and metrics. In the teacher's words, the curricular 
difference between fourth and fifth grade mathematics is that: 

according to the district *3 curriculum 
guide, fifth graders just go into mo^c- 
depth for each area (Part II Curriculum Interview). 



Sense of Efficac y. Teacher J considered that her students had 
made great progress during the 1980-81 and again in the following 
year. She expressed a sense of fulfillment in being a bilingual 
teacher. However, this instructor also communicated frustration 
at not having sufficient time to accomplish all that is expected 
of a bilingual class. This frustration was conveyed in the follow- 
ing statements • 

I would have done it better if I had more 
time for preparation. . .but it's really 
difficult. . .1 always fee] pressure be- 
cause I have to cover so many different 
subject areas... Tm still pretty happy 
with the progress, but with more time 
I could have pushed them more (Part I 
Curriculum Interview). 

The lack of time was also a major concern expressed in the second 
year interview: 

•..I always fight time, . .there 's 
just not enough time to do things 
...we have so many minutes In the 
day and so much to teach,.. I just 
couldn't get done half of what I 
wanted to do. 
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Summary - Teacher J 



Teacher J was consistent during the two years of the SBIF 
study in terms of the following: (1; extent of her oral use of 
English and Chinese; (2) frequency of code-switching; (3) curri- 
culum intent; (4) use of Chinese culture during instruction; and 
(5) sense of efficacy. 

Inconsistency was detected in the following areas: (1) 
organization of instruction; (2) use of Chinese-language mater- 
ials; (3) active teaching behaviors; and (4) pedagogical functions 
of code-switching. The specific aspects of consistency/in- 
consistency are described below. 

In terms of the organization of Instruction, Part I students 
were mostly taught directly by Teacher J as a single group. When 
pupils were grouped, it was accomplished mostly on the basis of 
language proficiency. Part II students were usually instructed 
while in two groups, formed on the basis of language proficiency, 
and each group working at a different task. Teacher J was usually 
accompanied by an aide during both years. The changes in organi- 
zational structure across years reflect the shift from a "flip- 
flop" teaching arrangement during the initial year of the study, 
to a "team- teaching" situation for the following year. 

Teacher J appeared to be inconsistent in her allocation of 
time to instruction. While the number of minutes per day used 
for instruction decreased during the second year of the study, 
the percent of instructional day absorbed by basic skills teaching, 
particularly for reading/language arts, rose during that year. 
Additionally, while the use of Chinese-language materials, or 
materials printed in both Chinese and English, was not observed 
during Part I of the study, these accounted for more than one- 
third of the typical Part II day, 

A fairly stable pattern of language-use was assessed for 
Teacher J, During both years, this instructor spoke English 
with three times more frequency than Chinese, On the average, 
79 language switches were recorded for the Part I day, and 71 
for the Part II day. While switches were primarily for instructio- 
nal development purposes during both study years, this pedagogi- 
cal function was more accentuated during the second year. It 
appears that at least for this teacher, the frequency of language 
switches for instructional development was related to the per- 
centage of time dedicated for instruction ^.r\ reading/language 
arcs. That is, the teacher switched with greater frequency for 
instructional development purposes when a larger portion of time 
was dedicated to language-related instruction. 
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An increase in observer ratings of active teaching behaviors 
was noted during Part II of the SBIF study. The most striking 
changes were evident in the set of items concerned with elements of 
direct instruction. 

There was consistency in terms of Teacher J*s curriculum intent 
for the basic skills areas of reading/language arts and mathematics. 
Additionally, this instructor consistently used her knowledge of 
Chinese culture. This was done by comparing and contrasting the 
Chinese and American cultures in order to make the learning ex- 
perience more personal and relevant to her Chinese-speaking pupils. 

Finally, Teacher J consistently conveyed a moderate sense of 
efficacy. She considered that while her students had made academic 
progress during both years, she was frustrated by not having 
sufficient time to accomplish the goals she set out for them. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



SUMMARY 



This report was intended to explore issues of <^tability in the 
instructional system and process for a sample of 10 bilingual teachers 
in the SBIF study. Two levels of data analyses were carried out. The 
first level was teacher-specific and resulted in a case study for each 
of the 10 teachers. The second level involved cross-case analyses 
yielding two types of inf ormation--identif ication of stable/instable 
instructional characteristics and factors associated with stability/ 
instability of these characteristics across years. 

The instructional syster^i was examined from two perspectives-- 
instructional organization and time allocation. The instructional 
process was studied for four key facets of teaching--active teacivng, 
instructor's use of language and culture, curriculum intent, and sense 
of efficacy. A description of trends for each of these aspects of 
instruction follows. 



Instructional System 

There were many differences across years in the ways in which 
the teachers organized instruction of the four activity structure 
components examined, the most volatile was that of number of instruc- 
tional groups, with eight teachers (A, B, C, E, F, G, H, J) showing 
inconsistencies across years. In comparison to Part I, some Part II 
teachers (C, E, F, J) reduced the number of instructional groups, 
while one (G) expanded her grouping arrangement. Still other teach- 
ers used the one group (B), t^o groups (A), and three groups (H) 
organization with greater frequency during Part II. 

Group membership factors changed across years for seven teach- 
ers (A, B, C, F, G, H, I), More specificaly, there was a shift 
from language proficiency to grade level (A), and from language 
proficiency and academic skills to no division (B). During Part II 
there was elimination of academic skills grouping (C), and emphasis 
on grouping on the basis of language proficiency (F), a combination 
of factors (G, H), and academic skills (I). ^ 

In terms of task assignment, there were inconsistencies across 
years for six teachers (C, E, F, G, I, J). During Part II, students 
were given more time to work on their own by four teachers (C, F, G, 
J), while two others (E, I) emphasized teacher-directed instruction 
with more than two thirds of their class. 
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Changes were noted across time intervals for six instructors 
(A, B, H, I, J) regarding the extent of their teaching along or 
while assisted by other adults. The following patterns were more 
pronounced during Part 11: the teacher working alone (B), the 
teacher assisted by one other adult (A) and by two other adults 
(G, H, I, J). 

The cross-teacher analysis of the data on activity structure 
revealed three factors to be associated with differences over time 
in the- teachers' organization of instruction: (j) change in dis- 
trict policy; (b) administrative decisions at the school level; and 
(c) the linguistic composition of students in th3 class. A change 
in district policy was detected primarily at one site. The shift 
in district policy on student testing required that all students 
from second grade and above take the citywide reading and mathematics 
test in English. (In the previou: year LEP students had been excused 
from taking the test.) This change appeared to affect a combined 
first/second grade class. The teacher (A) changed whereas multiple 
groups were observed in operation during Part I, the two group 
arrangement became predominant during Part II. Thus, it seemed that 
there were first and second grade classes rather that a combined 
first/second grade class within the same classroom. 

The second factor associated with the organization of instruc- 
tions-administrative decisions at the sc.iool level--was noted in 
four classrooms. In one classroom (R), the loss of the paraprofes- 
sional during the second year was related to greater emphasis on 
single group instruction. The change in Teacher C's assignment 
from a self-contained bilingual classroom (Part I) to an ESOL pull- 
out program (Part II) was connected with greater emphasis on group- 
ing by langudge proficiency, single-group instruction, and greater 
individualization of instruction^ during the second year. The 
placing of an ESL teacher for part of the day in the bilingual 
classroom (G, H) at Site 4 during Part II of the study was related 
to more groupifig and greater individualization of instruction 
during that year. 

A third factor associated with the organization of instruction 
is the linguistic composition of students in the class. In one class- 
room (E), the reduction in th:^ heterogeneity among students in terms 
of their English language proficiency during the second year of the 
study, appeared to be related to a decrease in the number of instruc- 
tional groups and an increase in teacher-directed instruction. 

It is interesting to note that in the classroom for which most 
stability was detected, there was stability in terns of district 
policies regarding instruction, administrative decisions at the 
school level with direct implications for classroom, and the lin- 
guistic composition of students in class over the two study years. 

In terms of allocation of time, a trend toward more instruction 
in reading/language arts was evident during the second year of the 
SBIF study. Four teachers were consistent in their allocotion of 
time to this curricul ar area. Among those instructors who were 




found inconsistent, five devoted considerably longer po'^tions of the 
typical school day to reading/language arts, and only one decreased 
the time dedicated to this area of instruction. 

The major factor related to greater emphasis of reading/language 
':*^ts noted durin^ Part II was increased pressure to improve students' 
'^.ding scores on standardized English language tests. Teachers 
experienced these pressures by means of the following: (a) school 
policy that based student promotion on achievement tests given in 
English only; (b) having to prepare students for transition d English 
monolingual classrooms within a predetermined period of time, and 
(c) growing public concern expressed in the media regarding students' 
lack of literacy skills. 

There was a fairly stable pattern for allocation of time to 
mathematics instruction, with seven teachers (A, B, D, E, F, H, J) 
showing consistency across years. Among the three instructors for 
whom inconsistency was detected, one (I) increased the time dedicated 
to mathematics instruction and two others (C, G) were never observed 
teaching mathematics during Part II of the study. In the case of 
Teacher C, her assignment as ESL instructor during the 1981-82 school 
year relieved her of teaching responsibilities for this content area. 
Although Teacher G was responsible for providing mathematics instruc- 
tion to her students during both year, she felt greater pressure to 
improve their reading skills in English, particularly during the 
second year of the study. This was because students* transition to 
an English monolingual classroom depended almost exclusively on their 
reading test scores in English. As a consequence, she relegated re- 
sponsibility for the teaching of mathematics to the paraprofessional • 

A somewhat stable pattern for the use of English language 
materials was ascertained. Six instructors (A, D, E, G, I, J) were 
consistent in their use of L2 materials. Among the remaining four 
te?:hers, two (F, H) used English language materials with greater 
frequency during the second year, and two other (B, C) used them 
with less frequency. 

A marked pattern of decline in the use of LI materials was 
evident in the 1981-82 school year. No major differences across 
years in the allocation of time to the use of materials in the 
student's native language were noted for four teachers (A, F, H, 
I); however, five other teachers (B, C, D, E, G) decresed their 
use of LI materials, and only one (J) incorporated them for slightly 
longer during the Part II day. 



Instructional Process 

Higher observer ratings for instructors' active teaching be- 
haviors were recorded during Part II of the SBIF study. Five 
teachers (D, E, F, I, J) were rated as more active during the 
second year, by comparison to their performance in the preceding 
year. Four other teachers (B, C, G, H) revealed stable active 
teaching patters, and only one instructor (A) declined in overall 
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average rating. The largest increase in ratings during Part II was 
MO^od for the set of items concprned with clarity of acadeniic goals 
and subject matter focus. Despite the aforementioned partterns of 
cross-year similarities and differences, all 10 teachers were rated 
as fairly active during both study years. 

As a group, the 10 teachers spoke approximately two-thirds of 
the time in English and the remaining time in LI during the first 
study year. During the second year, their use of English increased 
to nearly three-quarters of the time and the use of LI declined to 
one-quarter of the time. Apparently related to the increase in 
their use of English was the stress on English reading no*ed across 
sites during Part II of the study. Although there was var'iation among 
the teachers, as a group they rveraged 84 language switches per day 
during Part I, and 89 during Part II. During Part I, 66 percent of 
the alternations were for instructional purpose and 34 percent for 
behavioral feedback. The instructional function of language alter- 
nations was intensified during the second year, with 92 percent 
performing this function and only 8 percent being for behavioral 
feedback . 



A teacher-by-teacher analysis shows that three instructors (A, 
6, I) alternated languages with greater frequency during Part II, 
and three others (C, E, F) did so with lesser frequency, and still 
four others (B, D, H, J) showed stable patterns. It is noteworthy 
that those teachers who increased the frequency of language changes 
conveyed the greatest sense of frustration regarding district pres- 
sure to intensify their instructional focus on English reading. In 
contrast, those instructors who decreased their language alternation 
behavior appeared most open to placing greater emphasis on instruc- 
tion in Engl ish. 

The cross-case analysis of language alternation provided in- 
sights ^or a more thorough understanding of this phenomenon. The 
following patterns were detected: 
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An increase in the instructors' oral use of English 
was accompanied by an increase in their language 
alternation for instructional development (t, G, H); 

An increase in t^e instructors' allocation of time to 
reading/language arts was accompanied by an increase 
in their language alternation for instructional develop- 
ment (G, H, J); 

An increase in observer ratings for instructors' active 
teaching behavior, particularly for items (1 and 2) con- 
cerned with academic goals and subject .natter focus, was 
accompanied by an increase in teachers' language alter- 
nation for instructional development (B, E, F, G, J); 

A decline in observer ratings for instructors' active 
teaching behavior, particularly for items (8 and 9) 
dealing with classroom management was accompanied by an 
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increase in teachers' language alternation for behavioral 
feedback (A, B, E). 

An teachers were observed to bring the students* home culture 
into the instructional process in one indirect way— by using the 
students' home language for part of the instructional day. Several 
teachers expresspd that in using LI they were able to establish cul- 
tural identification with their pupils. This identification fostered 
trusting relationships between teachers and students. Thus, the 
teachers' use of LI appeared to have a double function, that of 
clarification of instruction and bridging the cultural gap between 
the school and the home. 

There was stability in terms of the instructors* sense of ef- 
ficacy with only two teachers revealing a marked decline in this 
area. It seems that similar problems were shared by those instruc- 
tors who conveyed a more moderate sense of efficacy. For example, 
they cited the following: (a) considerable pressure to have LEP 
students make a speedy transition into English (A, B, G, H); (b) 
paucity of LI materials (A, B, I); (c) extreme heterogeneity of 
students' in the class in terms of their proficiency in LI and 
L2, academic skills, and grade levels (A); (d) lack of support 
from parents (A, F); and (e) poor pay for teachers (f), coupled 
with greater demands placed on bilingual instructors in terms of 
students* development of LI, L2, and upkeep of content areas-- 
and all this without expanding the school day. 

The two teachers (A, B) who expressed a decline in their sense 
of efficacy instructed in a maintenance bilingual program. Both 
teachers were disturbed by the apparent inconsistencies between 
program philosophy and district policy. The district, while espous- 
ing a maintenance philosophy of bilingual education, had a promotion 
policy based on students* scores on reading achievement tests in 
English, with no regard for their performance in Spanish. Thus it 
appears that a wide gap between the professed ideology (incorporated 
in program philosophy) and practical reality (embodied in policy) 
may have an adverse effect on the teachers* sense of efficacy, and in 
turn, on the implementation of the instructional program for LEP 
students. 
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